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TO HIS GRACE 


J 
DUKE OF BEAUFORT. 


MAY IT PLEASE YOUR GRACE, 


I: has been long objected to the mo- 
dera method of education, that ſo great 
and valuable a part of youth is ſpent 
amidſt the ruins of Idolatry ; whence an 
early taint and cerruption {hard to be 
got over) both in principles and morals, 
has ſometimes enſued. ſudeed the Hea- 
then Theology is ſo interwoven with the 
writings of the ancients, and makes fo 
large a part of claflical learuing eſpecial- 
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ly, as to be utterly inſeparable from it. 
He, therefore, who ſhall effeually di- 
veſt it of the marvellous, leaving it ra- 
tional and accountable, and, at the ſame 
ume, make the whole ſubſervient to the 
cauſe of virtue and true religion, will he 


allowed to have rendered an acceptable 
ſervice to mankind. . 


Such was the attempt of the ingenious 
author of this work. It muſt be admit- 
ted, that he has in great part ſucceeded. 
Had he lived to reviſe it carefully, and 


to prepare it ſor another edition, all fo- 


reign affillance had probably been need- 


leſs. As it is, what ſeemed wanting; or 
the eſſect of inadvertency and error, I 


have endeavoured to ſupply and amend. 


Having thus done what I could for 
this adopted offspring, it is time that I 


recommend it to a better and more able 


- 
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benefactor, whoſe further ſupport may 
be of uſe towards its ſettlemeut in the 
world. And my acquaintance with the 
goodneſs of your GRracr's ſpirit on ma- 
ny occaſious, leaves me no room to doubt, 
that you will take this orphan alſo iuto 
your protection. : 

Indebted to your Gracu's illuſtrious 
houſe for all that I am, thuher every 


grateſul confideration is wont to direQ/ | 


my views aud affections. An apprehen- 
fon which then ſtruck me, that ſuch a 
performance might be particularly ſer- 
viceable to your GRACE, firſt inclined 
me to liſten to the overtures which were 
made for preparing another and more 


complete edition of this work; agaiuſt 

which my little leiſure, ſrom other im- 

portant avocations, had elſe determined 

me. . When, therefore, I ſat down to ex- 

amine che contents of it, aud ſaw evt 
x £ | 


z 
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dently the general uſefulneſs of the de- 
ſign, I could with-hold no longer the lit- 
tle aſſiſtance which I was capable of giving. 
Your GRrace's name will bring it to the 


public teſt. If then it ſhall appear in ſome 
ſort to anſwer the intent, and be poſſeſſed 


of intrinſic worth enough to ſave it, I ſhall 
find my great and leading expeRation an- 
ſwered in the ſame degree ; which was, 
that it might be improved into ſomething 
agreeable and uſeful to your GRACE; an 
end, which will ever principally command 
the attention of 


May it pleaſe your Grace, 
Your Gzxace's moſt dutiful, 


And devoted humble Servant, 


WILLIAM COOKE. 
3 M9 
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N E have here no deſign to raiſe the reputati- 


8 on of this work, by depreciating the many others 


that have already been publiſhed on this ſubject; 


it is ſufficient for us to ſay, that we have followed 


a plan entirely new, and, at the ſame time, ſuch 
an one as appeared to us much more uſeful], more 
rational, and leſs dry than any that has gone before 
it. 


As all works of this kind muſt neceſſarily con- 
ſiſt of materials collected from other authors, no 
expence, no labour has been ſpared; the moſt cele- 
brated works on this ſubject have been conſulted 
and compared with each other, and it has frequent- 
ly happened, that ſcattered hints, widely diſperſed, 
have ſerved to clear up the moſt difficult and intri- 
cate meanings, to a degree of demonſtration; but 
amongſt all the authors to which we have had recourſe, 
we muſt here particularly acknowledge the great 
advantage we have received from that ingenious 
gentleman the Abbe Pluche, in his hiſtory of the 


+ heavens, But as that learned and valuable writer 
ſcems now and then to have carried matters a little 


100 
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too far, the reader will find leſs uſe made of him 


than in the firſt edition, We have been careful 
to allow all things to evidence and reaſon; but as 
little as might be to conjecture. We have alſo 
received ſome uſeful hints from the Abbe Banier's 
mythology. But it behoves us eſpecially, to ac- 
knowledge the great ſervice which we have receiv- 
ed from the writings of the learned Bochart, Pig- 
rorius, Caſalius, Kircher, Lipſius, Montfaugon, 
and others, who have profeſſed to treat of the Phue- 
nician, Egyptian, Greek, and Roman antiquitits, 


Some acquaintance with the heathen gods and the 
ancient fables, is a neceſſary branch of polite leart- 
ing, as without this it is impoſſible to obtain a com- 
petent knowledge of the Claſſics; impoſſible to 
form a judgment of antique medals, ſtatues, or 
paintings; or even to underſtand the performances 
of the modern in theſe polite arts. 


Hence theſe ſtudies have been generally eſteem- 
ed neceſſary for the improvement of youth; but in 
works of this kind, ſufficient care hes not been tak- 
en to unfold the origin of the heathen gods, which 
has generally been miſtaken, Some imagining that 


they had been kings and princes; others, that they 


wers the various parts of nature; and others, that 


they were the patriarchs and heroes of the Jewiſh 


nation... But each of theſe have been found equal- 
Iy contrary to truth, when applied do the pagan 
ttology, though ſome of their fubles have been 
embelliſhed with many circumſtances related in the 
Mivlaic hiſtory. In works of this kind, no care 

has 
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has hitherto been taken to give the leaſt intimation 
of abundance of circumſtances neceſſary to be 
known; and a perſon reads the hiſtory of the gods 
without finding any thing added, that can help 
him to unravel the myfteries he meets with in every 
page, or to entertain the leaſt idea of the religion 
of their worſhippers. 


The Greeks were entirely ignorant as to the ori- 
gin of their gods, and incapable "of tranſmitting their 
hiſtory to poſterity. Herodotus informs us, that 
the gods of the Greeks were originally brought 
from Egypt and Phœnicia, where they had been 
the objects of religious worſhip before any colonies 
from theſe countries ſettled in Greece, We ought 
then to ſearch in Egypt and Phcenicia for the ori- 
gin of the gods; for the gods whoſe worſhip was 
chiefly promoted by the Egyptians, and carried by 
the Phœnicians over all the coaſts of the world then 
known. - The firſt Egyptians, unacquainted with 
letters, gave all the informations to the people, all 
the rules of their conduct, by erecting figures, ea- 
ſily underſtood, and which ſerved as rules and orders 
neceſſary to regulate their behaviour, and as adver- 
tiſements to provide for their own ſafety. A very 
few figures diverſified by what they held in their 
hands, or carried on thcir heads, were ſufficient for 
this purpoſe. Theſe were ingenious contrivancee, 
and, ſuch as were abſolutely neceſſary in a country 
where the leaſt miſtake in point of time was ſufficient 
to ruin all their affairs, 


But theſe Egyptian ſymbols, giving way to the 
eaſy method of reaping inſtruction from the uſe of 
letters, 
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letters, which were afterwards introduced, foon 
became obſolete, and the memory of ſome particular 
virtues ſtill remaining, they were revered as the 
images or repreſentations of ſuperior and friendly 
beings, who had frequently delivered them from 
impending dangers, and ſoon were worſhipped as 
the gods of their fathers. Their hiſtories were 
wrote in verſe, and embelliſhed with fictions found- 
ed on ancient traditions. The prieſts of different 
countries increaſed the deluſion; they had read 
the Moſaic hiſtory, or at leaſt, had heard that the 
ſons of God had canverſation with the daughters 
of men, and from hence, influenced by luſt or ava- 
rice, cloaked their own debaucheries, and ſome- 
times thoſe of princes and great men, under thoſe 
of a god; and the poets, whenever a princeſs fail- 
ed in point of modeſty, had recou: ſe to the ſame 
method, in order to ſhelter her reputation from 
vulzar cenſure. By this means the deities in aſter 
times were ſaid to live in- various countries, and 


even in far diftant ages. Thus there became three 


hundred Jupiters, an opinion derived from there 
being a number of places in which, in different 
ages, Jupiter was ſaid to have lived, reigned, and 

erformed ſome extraordinary actions, which an- 
cient fables, the fictions of the poets, and the arti- 
fices of the prieſts had rendered famous. But 
notwithſtanding all theſe fables, Jupiter was always 
acknowledged by the wiſeſt heathens to be impec- 
cable, immortal, the author of life, the univerſal 
creator, and the fountain of goodneſs, 


This 
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s This ſcheme is: here carried on and explained 
- _ With reſpect to each heathen deity, and added to the 
e | <amman, hiſtories and fables of the gads and god- 
y Leſſes. 

n 


In the ſhort Diſſertation on the Theology of 


N the Ancients, we have ſhewn the riſe of idolatry, 
x and its connection with the ancient ſymbols. We 
4 have there exhibited the ſentiments of the Pagans 


1 with regard to the unity of the deity, and the per- 
© feRtions they aſcribe to him, from the concurrent 


Ancients, we have endeavoured to account for the 
riſe of a variety of fables from the licence of poe- 
try, embelliſhing the common incidents of life, by 
| perſonating inanimate beings, introJucing fictitious 
characters, and ſupernatural agents. We have giv- 
en the hiſtory of the creation of the world, the 
© Nate of innocence, the fall of man, the univerſal 
8 deluge, &c. according to the traditions of different 
nations, and the opinions of the poets and 
: moſt, eminent philoſophers, and compared them 
with the account given by Moſes. In ſhort, we 
have here given a view of their religious, as well 
as moral ſentiments. 


+8 teſtimony of the philoſophers in various ages, 
8 amongſt the Egyptians, Greeks and Romans. And 
8 the whale 1 is concluded with a ſhort account of the 
— progreſs of idolatry. 

l In the Diſſertation on the Mythology of the 
WW. 


To the whole is added, by way of Appendix, 2 
rational account of the various ſuperſtitious obſer- 

7 vances of aſtrology, and the manner by which in- 

fluences 
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fluences and powers became aſcribed to the ſigns 
and planets; of prodigies, auguries, the auſpices 
and oracles; of altars, ſacred groves, and ſacri- 
fices; of prieſts and temples, &c. In which the 
origin of each is pointed out, and the whole inter- 
ſperſed with ſuch moral reflections, as have a ten- 
dency to preſerve the minds of youth from the in- 
fection of ſuperſtitious follies, and to give them 
ſuch fundamental principles, as may be of the 
greateſt ſervice in helping them to form juſt ideas 
of the manners, peine nd conduct of the 
heathen nations. Ls 
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OF 'T'HS 
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EXPLAINED AND ILLUSTRATED, 
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CHAP. -I. 


OF CHAOS 


H ESIOD, the firſt author of the fabulous ſyſtem 
of the creation, begins his genealogy of the gods with 


chaos. Incapable of conceiving how ſomething could 


all this confuſion and perglexity, the remains of truth; 


be produced from nothing, he aſſerted the eternity of 
matter, and imagined to himſelf a confuſed maſs lyin 

in the womb of nature, which contained the principles 
of all beings, and which afterwards riſing by degrees in- 
to order and harmony, at length produced the univerſe. 
Thus the Heathen poets endeavoured to account for the 
origin of the world; of which they knew ſo little, that 
it is no wonder they diſguiſed rather than illuſtrated 
the ſubje& in their writings. We find Virgil repreſent- 
ing Chaos as ene of the infernal deities, and Ovid, at 


his firk ſetting out in the Metamorphoſis, or transfor- 


mation of the Gods, giving a very poetical picture of 
that diſorderly ſtate in which all the elements lay blend- 
ed without erder or diſtinction. It is eaſy to ſee, under 


the 
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the ancient tradition of the ereation being obſcured with 
a multiplicity of images and allegories, became an inex- 
hauſtible fund for fiction to improve upon, and ſwelled 
the heathen theology into an unmeaſurable compaſs : ſe 
that, in this ſenſe, Chaos may indeed be properly ſtiled 
the father of the Gods. 

Though it does not ſeem eaſy to give a picture, or 
graphical repreſentation-of Chaos, a modern painter (1) 
has been ſo bold to attempt it. Beyond the clouds, 
which compoſe the body of his piece, he has repreſented 
an immenſe abyſs of darkneſs, and in the clouds an odd 
medly of water, earth, fire, ſmoke, winds, &c. But 
he has unluckily thrown the ſigus of the Zodiac into his 
work, and-thereby fpoiled his whole detign. 

Our great Milton in a noble and maſterly manner has 
painted the ſtate in which matter lay before the creation. 


On heav*nly ground they flood, and from the ſhore 
They view'd the vai unmeaſurable abyſs 
Outrageous as a ſea, dark, waſteful, wild, 

Up from the bottom turn'd by furious winds 

And ſurging waves, as mountains, to affault 
Heaven's height, and with the centre mix the pole. 


Book VII. I. 215. 


N. 


OF. CALUS AND TERRA. 


Crus, or Uranus, as he was called by the Greeks, 
is ſaid to be the offspring of Gaia or Terra. This god- 
deſs had given him birth, that ſhe might be ſurrounded 

and 


(1) The painter's name was Abraham Diepenbeke. He was born 
at Bois le Luc, and for ſome time ſtudied under Peter Paul Rubens. 
M. Meyſens, in his book entitled Des Images des Peintres, gives him 
the character of a great artiſt, eſpecially in painting on glaſs. The 
piece above mentioned has been conſidered by moſt people as a very 
ingenious jumble, and *tis plain, gg inter himſcit was fond of it; 
for lie wrote his name in the P 2 
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and covered by him, and that he might afford a manſion 
for the gods. She next bore Ourea, or the mountains, 
the reſidence of the wood nymphs ; and, laſtly, ſhe be- 
came the mother of Pelagus, or the ocean. After this 
ſhe married her ſon Uranus, and had by him a numerous 
offspring among whom were Oceanus, C:eus, Creus, 
Hyperion, Japhet, Theia, Rhea, Ten Muemoſyne, 
Phcebe, Tethys, Saturn, the rhree cyclops, viz. Bron- 
tes, Steropes, and Arges; and the giants Cottes, Gyges, 
and Briareus. Terra, however, was not ſo ſtricti bound 
by her conjugal vow, for by Tartarus ſhe had Pyphæus, 
or Typhon, the great enemy of Jupiter. Czlus having, 
for ſome offence, impriſoned the cyclops, his wife, to 
revenge herſelf, incited her ſon Saturn, who by her aſ- 
fiſtance took the opportunity to caſtrate his father with 
an iuſtrument ſhe furniſhed him with. The blood of the 
wound produced the three furies, the giants and the wood 
ny mphs. The genital parts, which fell into the ſea, im- 
preguating the waters, formed Venus, the moſt potent 
aud charming of the goddeſſes. 

According to Lactantius, Cælus was an ambitious 
and mighty prince, who, affecting grandeur, called him- 
ſelf the ſon of the ſky ; which title his ſon Saturn alſo aſ- 
ſumed in his turn. But Diodorus makes Uranus the 
firſt menarch of the Atlantides, a nation inhabiting the 
weſtern coaſt of Africa, and famous for commerce and 
hoſpitality. From his {ſkill in aſtronomy, the ſlarry hea- 
vens were called by his name, and for his equity and be- 
neficence he was denominated ing of the univerſe. Nor 
was his queen Titea leſs eſteemed for her wiſdom and 
goodneſs, which after her death procured her the honour 
of being deified by the name of Terra. She is repre- 
ſented in the ſame manner as Veſta, of whom we ſhall 
have occalion to ſpeak more particularly. 
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HA. III. 


OF HYPERION AND THETA, 


TRIX or Baſilea, ſucceeded her parents, Cælus 
and Terra, in the throne : ſhe was remarkable for her 
D 2: | modelty 
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modefty and chaſtity ; but being defirous of heirs, ſhe 
married. Hyperion her brother, to whom ſhe bore Helios 
and Selene {the ſun and moon), as alſo a ſecond daugh- 
ter, called Auro (or the morning); but the brothers 
of Theia conſpiring againft her huſband, cauſed him to 
be aſſaſiinated, and drowned her ſon Helios in the river 
Eridanus (2). Selene, who was extremely fond of her 
brother, on he>ring his fate, precipitated herſelf from a 
high tower. They were both raiſed to the ſkies, and 
Theia, after wandering diſtracted, at laſt diſappeared in 
a ſtorm of thunder and lightning. After her death the 
conſpirators divided the kingdom. 

_ Hiſtorians ſay, that Hyper: on was a ſamous aſtxono- 
mer, who, on account vi his diſcovering the motions of 
the ccicftia] bodies, and particularly the two great lumi- 
narics of heaven, was called the father of thoſe planets. 


HAF. . 
Ra 
OF OCEANUS AND TETHYS, 


FE ms deity was one of the eldeſt fons of Cælus and 
Terra, and married his filter Tethys, beſides whem he 
had ſeveral other wives. Each of them poſſeſſed an hun- 
dred woods and as many rivers. By Tethys he had 
Eph;re, who was matched to Epimetheus, and Pleione 
the wife of Athes. He had ſeveral other daughters and 
ſons, whoſe names 1t would be endleſs to enumerate, 
and indeed they are ouly thoſe of the principal rivers of 
the world. 

Two of the wives of Oceanus were Parades and 
Partherope. By the firſt he had two daughters, Aſia 
and Lybia; and by the laſt, two more called Europa and 
Thracia, who gave their names to the countries {o deno- 
minated. He bad alſo a davghter, called Cephyra, who 
educated Neptune, and three ſons, viz. i'riptolemus, the 
favourite of Ceres, Nereus, who preſided over ſalt waters, 
and Achelous, the deity of fountains and rivers. 


The 
2) This ſeems copied from the ſtory of Phaeton. 
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The ancients regarded Oceanus as the father of gods 
and men, on account of the ocean's encompaſling the 
earth with its waves, and becauſe he was the principle 
of that radical moiſture diffuſed through univerſal matter, 
without which, according to Thales, nothing could either 
be produced or ſubfilt. 

Homer makes Juno viſit him at the remoteſt limits of 
the earth, and acknowledge him and Tethys as the pa- 
rents of the gods, adding that ſhe herſelf had been brought 
up under their tuition. | 

Oceanus was depicted with a bull's head, to repreſent 
the rage and bellowing of the occan when agitated by 
turns. 


C4 4A F.-Y» 
AUROSA AND TITHONUTS. 


| OF 

WI have already obſerved, that this goddeſs was the 
youngelt daughter of Hyperion and "Theia.—By the 
Greeks ſhe was ſtyled zs; and by the Latins Aurora, 
vn account of her bright or golden, colour, and the dew 
which attends her. Orpheus calls her the harbinger of 
Titan, becauſe the diwn beſpeaks the approach of the 
Sun; others make her the daughter of Titan and the 
carth. She fell in love with a beautiful youth named 
Cephalus, (whom ſome ſuppole to be the ſame with the 
ſun) by whom ſhe had Phaeton. She had alfo an amour 
with Orion, whom ſhe firſt ſaw a hunting in the woods, 
and carried him with her to Delos. By Aſtreas her huſ- 
band one of the Titans, ſhe had the ſtars, and the four 
wiads, Argeſtus, Zephyrus, Boreas, and Notus. But her 
greateſt favourite was Lithonus, to whom the bore Ema- 
thion aud Mcmuon. This young prince ſhe tranſported 
to Delos, thence to Æthiopia, and laſt into Heaven, where 
ſhe obtained for him, from the deſtinies, the gift of im- 
mortality; but at the fame time forgot to add youth, 
which atone could render the preſent valuable. Tithonus 
grew old, and fo decrepidas to be recked to ſleep like an 
infant, His miſtreſs, not being able to procure death, 


to 
* 
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to end his miſery changed him into a graſshopper; an 
inſe& which by caſting its fkin renews its youth, and in 
its chirping ſtill retains the loquacity of old age. 

The hiſtorians ſay, that Tithonus was a great improver 
of aſtronomy, and uſed to ride before morning to make 
his obſervations. They add, that his vigilance and tem- 
perance were rewarded with a long life; but when the 
mfirm:ties of old age came on at laſt, Aurora, by the help 
of oriental drugs, reftored him t health and vigour. 
Thus have they done juſtice to the ſalubrity of the morn- 
ing. This prince is ſaid to have reigned in Media, where 
he founded the city of Su: on the river Choaſpes, which 
became afterwards che ſeat of the Perſian Empire. 

The ſtory of Cephalus is related differently. He was 
the nephew of Æolus, and had married Procris, daughter 
of Erichtheus, king of Athens. Aurora ſeeing him often 
early in the Woods, intent on his ſport, conceived a vio- 
lent paſſion for him, and carried him with her to Heaven, 
where ſhe in vain uſed all her arts to engage him to vio- 
late his coujugal vow. The prince, as fond of his wife 
as the goddeſs was of him, remained inexorably faithful. 
Aurora therefore, to undeceive him, ſent him to Procris 
in the diſguiſe of a merchant, to tempt her conſtancy by 
large preſents: this artifice ſucceeded, and juſt when his 
ſpouſe was on the point of yielding, the unhappy huſ- 
band diſcovered himſelf, and Procris fled to the woods to 
hide her ſhame. But being afterwards reconciled, ſhe 
made Cephalus a preſent of an unerring dart. A preſent 
like this increaſed his inclination to hunting, and proved 
doubly fatal to the donor. It happened the young prince, 
one day, wearied with his toil, fat down in the woods, 
and called for Aurora, or the gentle breeze, to cool him 
(3): this being overheard, was carried to Procris, who, 
though inconſtant, was woman enough to be jealous : 
influenced by this pafſion, ſhe followed her huſband, and 
concealed herſelf in a thicket, where ſhe could obſerve 
his motions. Tnluckily the noiſe ſhe made alarmed her 
huſband, who thinking ſome wild beaſt lay concealed, 


diſcharged 
75 
(3) In a capital picture, near the Hague, this goddeſs is repre. 
ſented in a golden chariot drawn by white horſes winged, on her head 
is the morning ſtar, and ihe is attended by Phoebus and the dawn. 
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diſcharged the infallible arrow, and picrced her to the 
heart, 

Mr. Pope, in ſome lines upon a lady's fan of his own 
deſign, painted with this ſtory, has with his wonted de- 
licacy and judgment applied it. 


Come, gentle air ib olan ſhepherd ſaid, 
IWhile Procris panted in the ſecret lade; 

Come, gentle air, the fairer Delia cries, 

While at her feet her ſwain expiring lies. 

Lo the glad gales oer all her beautes Hray, 
Breathe on her lips, and in her boſom play! 

In Delia's hand this toy is fata! fd, 

Nor cowl tht fabled dart more ſurely quound, 
Both gifts deſtrudive to the givers prove 
Alike both aan ng by thoſe they love. 

Yet guiltleſs too this bricht deſtroyer live, 

At random wounds, nor knows the wound ſhe gives; 
She views the flory with attentive eyes, 

And pities Procris while her lover diet. 


There is no goddeſs of whom we have ſo many beau- 
tiful deſcriptions in the poets as Aurora. Indeed it is no 
wonder they are luxuriant. on this ſubject, as there is per- 
haps no theme in nature yhick affords ſuch an extenfve 
field for poetry or painting as the varied bcauties of the 
morning, whoſe approach ſeems to exlillarate and enhven. 
the whole animal creation. | 


ek: 


OF AT LAS. 


Arras was the ſon of Japetus and Clymene, and 
the brother of Prometheus. In the diviſion of his father's 
dominions, Mauritania fell to his ſhare, where he gave his 
own name to that mountain, which till bears it. As he 
was greatly ſkilled in Aſtronomy, he became the firſt in- 
Jentor of the ſphere, which gave riſe to the fable, of his 
ſupporting the heavens ou his ſhonlders. Ile had many 
children. Of his ſons the moſt ſamous was Heſperus, 


(Tooke 
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(Tocke calls him bis brother, p. 325) who reigned ſome 
( p. 325 g 


time in Italy, which from him was called Heſperia. It 
is ſaid, this prince being on mount Atlas to obſcrve the 
motion of the itars, was carried away by a tempeſt, and, 
in honour to his memory, the morning ſtar was after- 
wards called by his name. He left three daughters, 
fifgle, Arethuſa, and Heſperithuſa, who went by the 
general appellation of Heſperides, and were poſſeſſed of 
thole famous gardens which bote golden fruit, and were 
guarded by the vigilance of a formidable dragon. 

Atlas had ſeven daughters, called after his own name 
Atlantices, viz. Maia, Electra, Taygete, Aſterope, Me- 
rope, Alcyone, and Celæno. All theſe were matched 
either to gods or heroes, by whom they left a numerous 
polterity. Theſe from their mother Pleione, were alſo 
ſtiled Pleiades (4). Buſiris, king of Egypt, carried them 
oft by violence; but Hercules, travelling through Africa, 
conquered him, and delivering the Princeſſes, reftored 
them to their father, who to requite his kindneſs taught 
him aſtronomy, whence aroſe the fable, of that hero's 
{upporting the heavens for a day to eaſe Atlas of his 

oil, The Pleiades, however, endured a new perſecntion 
from Orion who purlued them tive yrars, tin Jas, pre- 
vailed on by their prayers, took them up into the hea- 
vers, where they form the conſtellation, which bears 
their name. 

By AEthra, Atlas was the father of ſeven daughters, 
called Ambroſia, Endora, Paſithoe, Coronis, Plexaris, 
PytHo, and Tyche, who bore one common appellation 


of the Hyades (5). Theſe virgins grieved fo, immode- 


rately for the death of their brother Hyas, devoured by 
a lion, that Jupiter, out of compaſſion, changed them 
into ſtars, and placed them in the head of 'Vaurus, where 
they {till retain their grief, their rifing and ſetting being 
attended with extraordinary rain. Others make theſe 
laſt the daughters of Lycurges, born in the ile of 
Naxos, and tranſlated to the ſkies, for their care in the 
education of Bacchus, probably becauſe theſe ſhowers 
are of great benefit in forwarding the vintage. 
According 
(4) So call'd from a Greek word, which ſignifies ſailing z becauſe 


they were reckoned favourable to navigation. 
(5s) From the Greek verb to rain, the Latins called them ſuculæ, 


rom the Greek Txt, or ſwine, becauſe they ſeemed to delight in wet 
and dirty weather, 
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According to Hyginus, Atlas having aſſiſted the giants 
in their war again{t Jupiter, was by the victorious god 
doomed, as a puniſhment, to ſuſtain the weight of the 
heavens. 

Ovid gives a very different account. of Atlas, who, as 
he ſays, was the ſo: of Japetus and Aſia. He repreſents 
him as a powerful and wealtiyy monarch, proprietor of 
the gardens which bore golden fruit; but tells us, that 
being warned by the oracle of Themis, that he ſhould 
ſuffer ſome great injury from a ſon of Jupiter, he ſtrictly 
forbad all foreigners acceſs to his court or preſence. 
Per ſeus, however, had the courage to appear before him, 
but was ordered to retire, with ſtrong menaces in caſe 
of diſobedience. But the hero preſenting his ſhield with 
the dreauful head of Meduſa» to him, turned him into 
the mountain which ſtill bears his nume. 

The Abbe La Pluche has given a very clear and in- 

enious "cxplication of this fable. Of all nations the 
Lerne had, with the greateit aſſiduity, cultivated 
altronomy. To point out the difficulties which attend 
the ſtudy of this ſcience, they repreſented it by an image, 
bearing a globe or ſphere on its back, and which they 
called Atlzs, a word ſignifying (6) great toil or labour. 
But the word alſo ſignifying ſupport (7), the Phænicians, 
led by the repreſentation, took it in this laſt ſenſe; and 
in their voyages to Mauritania, ſeeing the high moun- 
tains of that country covered with ſnow, and loſing their 
tops in the clouds, gave them the name of Atlas, and fo 
produced the fable, by which the ſymbol of aſtronomy 
uſed among the Egyptians, became a Mauritanian king, 


* 


transformed into a mountain, whoſe head ſupports the 


heavens, 


The reſt of the fable is equally eaſy to account for. 
The annual inundations of the Nile obliged that people 
to be very exact in obſerving the motions of the hea- 
venly bodies. The Hyades or Huades, took their name 
from the figure V which they form in the head of 

3 Taurus. 


* (6) From Talaah, to ſtrive, comes Atlah, toil z whence the Greeks 


derived their &v7A0s or labour, and the Romans exantle, to ſurmount 
great difficulties. 


(7) From Telah, to ſuſpend, is derived Atlah, ſupport, whence 
the Greek word E TUN, for column or pillar, 
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Taurus. The Pleiades were a remarkable conſtellation, 
and of great uſe to the Egyptians in regulating the ſea- 
ſons. Hence they became the daughters of Atlas; and 
Orion, who riſes juſt as they ſet, was called their lover, 
By the golden apples that grew in the garden of the 
Heſperides, the Phænicians expreſſed the rich and beneſi- 
cial commerce they had in the Mediterranean; which 
being carried on during three months of the year only, 


gave rife to the fable of the Heſperian ſiſters (8). 


CHAP: VI 


Of Tayxrvs, and his ſons Erimethtvs and PRome- 


THETS; of PANSDORA's Box, and the Story of DR u- 


CALION and PyRRHA. 


J APETUS was the offspring of Czlus, and Terra, 
and one of the giants who revolted againuſt Jupiter. He 
was a powerful and haughty prince, who lived ſo long 
that his age became a proverb. Before the war he had 
a daughter, called Anchiale, who founded a city of her 
cen name in Cilicia. He had ſeveral ſons, the chief of 
whom were Atlas, (mentioned in the preceding chapter). 


Buphagus, Prometheus (9), and Epimetheus. Of theſe, 


Prometheus became remar kable, by being the object of 


Jupiter” s reſentment. The occabion is related thns: 
having ſacrificed two bulls to that deity, he put all the 
fleſh of both in one ſkin, and the bones in the other, 
and gave the god his choice, whoſe wiſdom for once 
failed him ſo, that he pitched upon the worſt lot. Jupi- 
ter, e at the trick put upon him, took away fire 
from the carth, 'til! "US Ae NY by the aſſiſtance ef 
Minerva, ſtole into heaven, and lighting a ſtick at the 
chariot of the ſun, recovered the bleſſing, and brought 
it down again to mankind. Others ſay the cauſe of Ju- 
piter's anger was different, Prometheus being a great 
artiſt, had formed a man of my of ſuch exquiſite work- 

manſhip, 


(8) From Eſper, the good ſhare or beſt lot. 


(9) So called from Ty; Fp940%%5, or providence, that is his (kill 
in divination, | 85 
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wanſhip, that Pallas, charmed with his ingenuity, offered 
him whatever in heaven could contribute to finiſh bis 
defign: for this end ſhe took him up with her to the 
celèſtial manſions, where, in a ferula, he hid fome of tlie 
fire of the ſun's chariot wheel, and uſed it to animate 
his image (1). Jupiter, either to revenge histheft, or 
the former affront, commanded Vulcan to make a wo- 
man, which, when he had done, ſhe was introduced into 
the aſſembly of the gods, eac h of whom beltowed on 
her ſome additional charm of perfection. Venus gave 
her beauty, Pallas wiſdom, Juno riches, Mercury taught 
her eloquence and Apollo muſtc ; from all theſe accom- 
pliſhments, ſhe was filed Pandora (2) and was the fir! 
of her ſex. Jupiter, to complete his defigns, preſented 
her a box, in which he had encloſed age, difzaſes, War, 
famine, pefſlitence, diſcord, eng, calumny, and in ſhort, all 
the evils and vices which he ee to afflict the world 
with, Thus equipped, ſhe was ſent down: to Prome- 
thous, who witely was on his guard againſt the miſchief 
deſigned him. Epimetheus his brother, though fore- 
warned of the danger, had leſs reſolution ; for enamour- 
ed with the beauty of Pandora (3), he married her, and 
opened the fatal box, the contents of which ſoon over- 
ſpread the world. Hope alone reſted at the bottom. 
But Jupiter, not yet ſatisfied, diſpatched Mercury and 


Vulcan to ſcize Prometheus, whom they carried to mount 


- Caucaſus, where' they 'chamed him to a rock, and an 


eagle or vulture was commiſſioned to prey on his liver, 
which every night was renewed in proportion as it was 
conſumed by day- But Hercules ſoon aiter killed the 
vulture and delivered him. Others ſay, Jupiter reſtored 
him his freedom for diſcovering his father Satucn's con- 


Ipiracy (4), and diiluading oy intended marriage with 
Thetix. 


(t) Some ſay his crime was not the enlivening a man of clay: 
but tlic formation of woman. | 

(2) So called from 7&v-5 5:0, i. e loaded with gifts or accompliſts 
ments. Hetiod has given a fine detciiption ot her in his J heogonyy 
Cook. p. 770. 

(3) Others ſay Pandora only gave to the box the wiſe of Epime- 
theus, who opened it from a curiolity natural to her ſex. 


(4) Lucian has a very fine Dialogue between Pronrcii.cus and Ju- 
Piter upo tis ſubject, PY 
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Thetis. Nicander, to this ſable of Prometheus, lends 
an additional circumſtance. He tells us ſome ungrateful 
men diſcovered the theft of Prometheus firſt to Jupiter, 
who rewardeq them with perpetual yeuth, This preſent 
they loaded on the back of an aſs, who Ropping at a 
fountain to quench his thirſt, was hindered by a water 
ſnake, who would not let him drink till he gave him the 
burthen he carried. Hence the Serpent renews his youth 
upon changing his ſkin. 

Prometheus had an altar in the academy at Athens, 
in common with Vulcan and Plas. His ſtatues are 
repreſented with a ſcepter in the hand. 

There is a very ingenious explanation of this fable; 
it is faid Prometheus was a wiſe Prince, who reclauning 
his ſubjects from a ſavage to a ſocial life, was ſaid to 
have animated men out of clay: he firſt inſtituted ſacti- 
ſices (according to (5) Pliny) which gave riſe to the 
ſtory of the two oxen. Being expelled his dominions, 
by Jupiter, he fied to Scytbia, where he retired to 
mount Caucaſus, either to make aſtronomical obſerva-' 
tions, or to indulge his melancholy for the lofs of his 
dominions. This occaſioned the fable of the vulture 
feeding upon his liver. As he was alſo the firſt iuven- 
tor of forging metals by fire, he was ſaid to have ftole 
the clement from heaven. Ia ſhort, as the brit know- 
ledge of agriculture, and even navigation, is aſcribed 
to him, it is no wonder if he was celebrated for forming 
a living man from an inanimated ſubſtance, 

Some authors imagine Prometheus tu be the ſame 
with Noah, The learned Bochart imagines him to be 
Magog. Fach opinion is ſupported by arguments, 
which do not want a ſhew of probability. 

The ftory of Pandora affords very diſtinct traces of 
the 1:adition of the fall of our firſt pareuts, and the ſe- 


. duction of Adam by his wife Eve. 


= 


CHAP. 


(5 Pliny, Book 73 Cap. 56. 
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OF DTUCALION AND PIYREHA, 


Drevecarion was the ſon of Prometheus, and had 
married his couſin- german Pyrcha, the daughter of Epi- 
metheus, who bore him a ſon, called Helenus, who gave 
name to Greece. Deucalion reigned in Theſſaly (6), 
which he governed with equity aud juſtice 3 but his 
country, for the wickedneſs of the inhabitants, being 
deitroyed by a flood, he and his queen ouly eſcaped by 
ſaring themſelves on mount Parnaſſus. After the de- 
creaſe of the waters, this illuſtrious pair conſulted the 
oracle of Themis in their diſtreſs. The anſwer was in 
theſe terms, Depart the temple, veil your heads and faces 
vn looſe your girdles, and threw behind your backs the bones of 
cur grandmother, Pyrrha was ſhocked at an advice, 
which her piety made her regard with honor: but Deu- 
calion penctrated the myltical ſenſe, revived her, by tel- 
ling her the earth was their grandmother, and that the 
bones were only flones. They immediately obey the 
oracle, and behold its effect: the itvnes which Deuca- 
hon turew, became living men; thoſe caſt by Pyrrha 
1ofe into women. With theſe, returning into Theſla— 
ly, that prince repeopled his kingdom, and was honour- 
ed as the reſtorer of wankind. 

Jo explain this fable it is neceTary to obſerve, there 
were live deluges, of which the one in quettion was the 
fourth, in order of time, and laſted, according to Ariito- 
tle's account, the whole winter. It is therefore need- 
leſs to walte time in drawing a parallel between this ſto- 
1y and the Moſaic flood. The circumſtance of the ſtones 
(7) ſeems occaſioned by the ſame word bearing two ſig- 
vifications ; ſo that theſe myſterious ſtones are only the 
children of ſuch as eſcaped the generalanundation. 


CHAP. 


Han marbles, Deucalion ruled at Lycorea, in 
of Parualſus, about the beginning of the reign 
ei Cecrops, king of Athens. | ; 

(7) The Phenician word Aben, or Eben, fignifies both a ſtone 
and a child; and the Greek word Auag, or Ades, denotes either 
a ſtone or 2 people. 
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OF SATURN. 


SATURN was the youngeſt ſon of Cælus and Terra, 
and married his filter Veſta, Under the article of C- 
his, we have taken notice how he treated his father. 
We find a new proof of his ambition in his endeavour- . 
ing by the aſſiſtance of his mother, to exclude his elder 
brother 'Fitan from the throne, in which he ſo far ſuc- 
eeeded, that this prince was obliged to refign his birth- 
right, on theſe terms, that Saturn ſhould not bring up 
any male children, ſo that the ſucceſſion might devoive 
to the right male line again. 

Saturn, it is faid, obſerved theſe conditions To faith- 
fully, that he devoured all the ſons he had by his wife, 
as ſoon as born. But his exactneſs in this point was at 
lalt fruſtrated by the artifice of Veſta. Having brought 
forth the twins, Jupiter and Juno, ſhe prefented the 
latter to her huſband, and concealing the boy, ſent him 
to be nurſed on mount Ida in Crete, commutting the 
care of him to the Curetes and Corybantes. Saturn, 
however, getting ſome intelligence of the affair, de- 
manded the child, in whoſe ſtead his wife gave him a 
ſtone ſwaddled up, which he ſwallowed. This ſtone 
had the name of Ab-addir, (or the potent father) aud 
received divine honours. 

This fiction, of Saturn's devouring his ſons, according 
to Mr. Le Clerc (8), was founded upon a cuſtom which 
he had of baniſhing or confining his children for tear 
they ſhould one day rebel againſt him. As to the ſtone 
which Saturn is ſaid to ſwallow, this is another fiction, 
founded on the double meaning of the word Eben, 
which ſignifies both a ſtone and a child, and means no 
more than that Saturn was deceived by Rhea's ſubſei- 
tuting another child in the room of Jupiter. 

Titan finding the mutual compact made between him 
and his brother thus violated, took arms to revenge the 
injury, and not only defeated Saturn, but made him and 
his wife Veſta priſoners, whom he confined in Tartarus, 

| a place 


* | (3) Remarks upon Heſiod. 
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I.) Banier's Mythology, vol. 2. 185, 
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a place ſo dark and diſmal, that it afterwards became 
one of the appellations of the infernal regions. In the 
mean time Jupiter being grown up, raiſed an army in 
Crete for his father's deliverance. He alſo hired the 
Cecrops to aid him in his expedition; but on their re- 
fuſal to join him after taking the money, he turned them 
into Apes. After this he marched againſt the Titans, 
and obtained a complete victory. 'The Eagle which ap- 
peared before the engagement, as an auſpicious omen, 
was ever after choſen to carry his thunder. From the 
blood of the Titans, flain in the battle, proceeded ſer— 
pents, ſcorpions, and all venomous reptiles. Having 
by this ſucceſs freed his parents, the young prince cauſed 
all the gods aſſembled, to renew their oath of fidelity to 
Saturn, on an altar, which on that account has been 
raiſed to a conſtellation in the heavens. Jupiter, after 
this, married Metis, daughter bf Oceanus, whoz: it is 
reported, gave Saturn a potion, which .caufed him to 
bring up Neptune and Pluto with the rl of the chil- 
dren he had formerly devoured- (9). 

'The merit of the ſon (as it often happens) only 
ferved to increaſe the father's jealouſy, which received new 
ſtrength from an ancient oracle or tradition, that he 
ſhould be dethroned by one of his fons. Jupiter there- 
fore ſecretly informed of the meaſures taken to deſtroy 
him, ſuffered his ambition to get the aſcendant over his 
duty, and taking up arms, depoſed his father, whom, 
by the advice of Prometheus, he bound in woollen 
fetters, and threw into Tartarus with Japetus his uncle. 
Here Saturn ſuffered the ſame barbarous puniſhment of 
caſtration he had inflicted on his father Cælus. 

Macrobivs ſearches into the reaſon why this god was 
bound with fetters of wool, and adds, from the teſtimo- 
ny of Apollodorus, that he broke theſe cords once a year 
at the celebration of the Saturnalia (1). This he ex- 
plains by ſaying, that this fable alluded to the corn, 
which being ſhut up in the earth, and detained by chains 
ſoft and eaſily broken, ſprung forth and annually arrived 


.at maturity. The Abbe Banier ſays (2), that the 


Greeks 


| (9) By this, Jupiter ſhould be the youngeſt fon of Saturn, 
(1) Sat. lib. 1. c. 8. 
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Greeks looked upon the places ſituated to the eaſt as 
higher than thoſe that lay weſtward, and from hence 
concludes, that Ly Tartarus, or Hell, they only meant 
Spa! u. As to the caſtration of Saturn, Mr. Le Cierc 
conjectures (3). that it only means that Jupiter had 
corrupted his father's council, and prevailed upon the 
molt conſiderable perſons of his court to deſert him. 

'the manner in which Saturn eſcaped from his priſon 
is not related. He fled to Italy, where he was kindly 
received by Janus, then king of that country, who aſſo— 
cizted him iu the government. From hence that part of 
the world obtained the name of Saturnia Tellus, as alio 
chat of Latium, from Io, to lie hid, becauſe he found 

a refuge here in his diſtreſs. On this account money was 
ar wes with a ſhip on one fide, to ſignify his arrival, and 
a Janus with a double head on the other, to denote his 
ſharing the regal authority. 

Ahe reign of Saturn was ſo mild and 8 that the 
pocts have given it the name of the GOLDLN AGE, and 
celebrated it with all the pomp and luxuriaucy of 1magi- 
nation (4), According to Varro, this deity, from his 
inſtructing the people in agriculture and tillage, obtain— 
ed his name (5) of Saturn. The fickle which he uid 
iu reaping being cuſt into Sicily, gave that ſand its 
ancient name of Drepanon, which ia Greek figuifics that 
inſtrument. 

The hiſtorians give us a very different picture of Sa- 
turn. Diodorus repreſents him as a tyrannical, cove- 
tous, and cruel prince, who reigned over Italy and St- 
cily, and enlarged his domintons by conqueſt: he adds, 


them in awe by ſtrong garriſons. This account agrees 
very well with thoſe who make Saturn the ſirſt who in- 
ſtituted human ſacnfices, which probably gave riſe to 
the fable of his devouring his own children. Certain it 
is, that the Carthaginians (6) offered young children 

to 


(3) Remarks upon Heſiod. 
(4) The reader will ſee more on this head under the ſucceeding 
article. 
(5) From Satus, that is, ſowing or ſeed time. 
(6) Mr. Selden, in his treatiſe of the Syrian gods, ſpeaking of 
Molcch, imagines, from the cruelty of his ſacr;fices, he v mw the 
«ND 


that he opprefied: his ſubjects by ſevere taxes, and kept 
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to this deity ; and amongſt the Romans, lis prieſts were 
clothed in red, aud at his feitivals gladiators were em- 
ployed to kill each other. 

The featls of this deity were celebrated with great ſo- 
Jemuity amongſt the Romans about the middle of Decem- 
ber. They were firſt inſtituted by Tullus Hoſt'tius, 
though Livy dates them from the conſulſhip of Manili— 
us and Sempronius. They laſted but one day till the 
Line of Julius Cæſar, who ordered them to be protract- 
ed to three days; and in proceſs of time they were ex- 
tended to five. During theſe, all public buſineſs was 
topped, the ſenate never aſſembled, no war could be 
proclaimed, or offender executed. Mutual preſents of all 
kinds, (particularly wax lights) were ſent and received, 
ſervants wore the Pie or cap of liberty, and were 
waited on by their maſters at table. All which was 
deſigned to ſhew the equality and happineſs of mankind 


under che Golden Age. . 


The Romans kept in the temple of Saturn, the Zbrs 
elephantint, or rolls, containing the names of the Roman 
citizens, as alſo the public treaſure. This cuſtom they 
trowcd” from the Egpytivns; who in the temple of 
Sudec, or Chrone, depoſited their genealogies of fa. 
milies and the public money. 

Saturn, like the other heathen deities, had his amours. 
He fell in love with the nymph Phyllyra, the daughter of 
Oceanus, and was by his wife Rhea ſo near being ſur- 
priſed in her company, that he was forced to aſſume the 
form of a horſe. This {udden transformation had ſuch 
an effect on his miſtreſs, that ſhe bore a creature whoſe 
upper part was like a man, and the feſt like a horſe. 
This ſon of Saturn became famous for his ſkill in muſic 
and, furgery, | 

A modern author, M. La Pluche, has very juſtly ac- 
counted for this fabulous hiſtory of Saturn, which cer- 
tainly derived its origin from Egypt. The annual meet- 
ing of the Judges in that country was notified by an 
image wich along bcard, and a {cythe in his hand. The 

ſirſt 


* 


ſame as Saturn. In the reign of Tiberius, that prince crucified 
the pricfts of Satuin tor offering young infants at vis altars. his 
- 1dca ot Saturn's nialiguity is, perixaps, the rcaton why the planet, 
which bears this name, was thought 10 1r.autpic.ous and unfriendly 
to mankind, 
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firſt denoted the age and gravity of the magiſtrates, and 
the latter po: ted out the ieaſon of their aſſembling, 


juſt before the firſt hay-making or harveſt. This figure 


they called by the names of Sudec (7), Chrone (8), 
Chiun (9), and Saterin (1); and in company with it, 
always expoſed another ſtatue repreſenting Ifis, with 
ſeceral breaſts, aud ſurrounded with the heads of ani- 
mals, which they called Rhea (2), as theſe images con- 
tinned expoſed till the beginning of the new ſolar year, 
vor the return of the Oſiris (the Sun), ſo Saturn became 
"regarded as the father of time. Upon other occaſions 
tue Egyptians depicted him with eyes before and behind, 

ſome of them open, others aſleep ; and with four wings, 
two thut and two expanded (3): The Greeks took 
theſe pictures in the literal ſenſe, and turned into fabu- 
lous hiſtory what was only allegorical. 

Bochart, and ſome other learned antiquaries, conceiv- 
ed Saturu to be the ſame with Noah, and drew a parallel, 
in many inſtances, which ſeem to favour their opinion. 

Saturn was uſually repreſented as an old man, bare- 
headed and bald, with all the marks of age and infirmi- 
5 2 Hs ace. 
a ſickle, or ſcythe, at others a key, and a ſerpent biting 
its own tail, and circumflexed in his left. He ſometimes 
was pictured with fix wings, and feet of wool, to ſhew 
| how inſenſibly and ſwiftly time paſſes. 
noted his cutting down and impairing all things, and 
the ſerpent the revolution of the year: Qvod in ſeſe 
volvitur annus.. 

CHAP. 


(7) From Tſadic, or Sudec, . juſtice, or the juſt. 
(8) From Keron, ſplendor, the name given to Moſes on his deſ- 


cent from the mount; hence the greek Xp0v05» 


(9) From Choen a prieſt, is derived Keunah, or the ſacerdotal 


office. 

(1) From Seter, a judge, is the plural Seterim, or the judges, 

(2) From Rahah, to feed, comes Rehea, or Rhea, a nurſe. 

(3) This figure ſeems borruwed from the Chtrubim of the Hebrews 


In his right hand they ſometimes placed 


The 1 eythe de- 
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4 
OF THE GOLDEN AGE. 


Dirricurr as it is, to reconcile the inconſiſtencies 
between the poets and hittorians in the preceding ac- 
count of Saturn, yet the concurrent teſtimony of the 
former in placing the Golden Age in his time, ſeems 
to determine the point in his favour; and to prov? that 
he was a benefactor and friend to mankind, ſince they 
enjoyed ſuch felicity under his adminiltration. We can 
never ſufficiently edmire the maſterly deſcription given 
by Virgil of theſe halcyoa aye, when p ce and inno— 
cence adorned the world, aud feetened all the bleſ- 
ſings of untroubled life. Ovid has yet heightened the 
deſcription with thoſe touches of imagination peculiar 
to him. Amongſt the Greek poets, Henod has touched 
this ſubje& with that agreeable ſimplicity which diſ- 
tinguiſhes all his writings. 

By the Golden Age might be figured out the happi- 
neſs of the primzval ſtate before the £:% and univerſal 
deluge, when the earth, remaining in the ſame poſition in 
which it was firft created, flouriſhed with perpetual 
ſpring, and the air always temperate and ſerene, was 
neither diſcompoſed by ſtorms, nor darkened by clouds. 
The reaſon of affixing this time to the reign of Saturn, 
was probably this: the Egyptians held the firſt annual 
aſlembly of their judges in the month of February, and 
as the deciſions of theſe ſages were always attended with 
the higheſt equity, ſo the people regarded that ſeaſon 
as a time of general joy and happineſs, rather as all na- 
ture with them was then in bloom, and the whole coun- 
try looked like one enamelled garden or carpet. 

But after all it appears, that theſe halcyon times were 
but of a ſhort duration, ſince the character Plato, Py- 
thagoras, and others, give of this age, can only relate 


5 that ſtate of perfect innocence which ended with the 
all. 


CHAP. 


FABULCUS HISTORY OF 


. 


OF FHE GIANTS. 


Tur giants were produced (as has been already ob- 
ſerved) of the blood which flowed from the wound of 


Saturn, when caſtrated by his fon Jupiter. Proud of 


their own ſtrength, and fired with a daring ambition, 
they entered into an aſſociation to dethrone Jupiter ; for 
which purpoſe they piled rocks on rocks, in order to 
icale the ſkies. This engagement is differently related 
by authors, both as to the place where it happened, and 
the circumſtances which attended it; ſome writers lay- 
ing the {cene in Italy (4), others in Greece (5). It 
ſeenis tie father of the gods was apprized of the dau- 
ger, ae there was a prophetical rumour amongſt the dei- 
ties, that the giants ſhould not be overcome, unleſs a 
martal efiſted in the war. For this reaſon Jove, by the 
advice 07 Pallas, called up Hercules, and being aſſiſted 
by the reſt of the gods gained a complete victory over 
the rebels, moſt of whom. periſhed in the conflict. Her- 
cus fir flew Alcyon with an arrow, but he ſtill ſur- 
vived and grew ſtronger, till Minerva drew him out of 
the moon's orb, when he expired. This goddeſs alſo 
cut off the heads of Enceladus and Pallantes, and after- 
wards encounteriug Alcyoneus at the Corinthian iſthmus, 
killed him in ſpite of Eis monſtrous bulk. Porphyrie, 
about to raviſh Juno, fell by the hands of Jupiter aud 
Hercules. Apollo and Hercules diſpatched Ephialtes, 
and Hercules ſlew Eurytus, by darting an oak at him. 
Clytius was flain by Hecate, and Polybotes flying 
through the ſea, came to the iſle of Coos, where Nep- 


tune tearing off part of the land, hurled it at him, and 


formed the ille of Niſyros. Mercury flew Hippolytus, 
Gratian was vanquiſhed by Diana, and the Parcz claimed 
_ . . . — * — a 3 
their ſhare in the victory, by the deſtrustion of Agryus 


and 


(4) In the Phlegræan plains, in Campania, near mount Veſuvius, 


uc aboanded win fabterruncous fizes, and hoc mineral ſprings. 
(5s) Yehers tue) det uhu Offa oa Pellon, it ord. to aſcend tine 
183. 
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and Thoan. Even Sil-aus's aſs, by his opportune bray- 
ing, contributed to put the giants 1n confuſion, and 
complete their ruin. During this war, of which Ovid 
has left us a ſhort defcr: 'ption, Pallas diiliuguiſhed here 
ſelf by her wiſdom, Hercules by his ſtrength, Pan by 
his trumpet, wha: h {truck a terror in thie enewy, and 
Bacchus by his a*vity and courage. Indeed their at- 
iſtance was no more than ſcalon*hle ; tor when the 
giants firſt made their audacious attempt, the ggds were 
ſo aſtoniſhed, that they fied into Egypt, where they 
_ concealed themſelves in varivus ſhapes. 

But the moſt dreadful of theſe moniters, and the molt 
difficult to ſubdue, was Typhon or Typhcus ; whom, 
when he had almoſt diſcomfited all the. gods, Jupiter 
purſued to mount Caucaſus, where he wounded him 
with his thunder; but Typhon turning upon him, took 
him priſoner ; and after entiing with his own fickle the 
nerves of his hands and feet, threw him on his back, 
carried him into Cilicia, and impritoned him in a cave, 
whence he was delivered by Hercury, who reſtored him 
to his former vigour. After this, Jove had a ſecond 
engagement with Typhon, who flying into Sicily, was 
overwhelmed by mount Atna. 

The giants are repreſented by the poets as men of hage 
ſtature and horrible aſpect, their lower parts being of a 
ſerpentine form. But above all, Typhon, or 'Ty phæus, 
is deſcribed in the moſt. ſhockiug manner; Heſiod has 

jven him an hundred heads of dragons, uttering dread- 
8 founds, and having eyes that darted hir-. He makes 
him, by Echidn, the father of the dog Orthus, or Cer- 
berus, Hydra, Cizim: era, Sphinx, th. Nemean lyon, the 
Heſnerian d agon, and of forms and tempeſts. 

Eiltortans ſay, Typhæus was the brotier of Ofiris, 
king of Egypt, who, in the abſence of this monarch, 
formed a conſpiracy to dethrone him at his re'1n; for 
which end he invited hum to a feaſt, at the con luſion of 
which, a cheſt of exquilite workma+«ihip was brought in, 
and ed ta him no lying down in it ſnould he found 
to fit it beſt. Oſiris, not diſtruſtiug the contrivance, had 
no ſooner got in bur the hd was cl-1cd upon him, and 
the unhappy king thrown into the Nile. Is, his queen, 
to — the death of her beloved huſband, raiſed an 


army 
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army, the command of which ſhe gave to her ſon Orus, 
who, after vanquiſhing the uſurper, put him to death. 
Hence the Egyptians, who deteſted his memory, painted 
him in their hieroglyphic characters in fo frightful a 
manner. The length and mulupiicity of his arms denot- 
ed his power, the ſerpents which formed his heads, ſigni- 
fied his addreſs and cunning ; the crocodile ſcales which 
covered his body, expreſſed his cruelty and diſſimulation; 
and the ſt; ght of the gods into Egypt, ſhewed the pre- 
cautions taken by the great men to {ſhelter themſelves 
from his fury and reſentment. 

It is eaſy in this ſtory of the giants to trace the Mo- 
ſaic hiſtory which informs us how the earth was afflicted 
with men of uncommon ſtature and great wickedacls. 
The tradition of the tower of Babel, and the defeat of 
that impious deſign, might naturally give rife to the at- 
tempt of theſe monſters, to inſult the ſkies and make 
war on the gods. 

But there is another explication of this fable, which 
ſeems both more rational and curious. Amongſt tlie 
names of the giants we find thoſe of Briaieus (6), Ra- 
chus (7), Othus (8), Ephialtes (9), Prophyrion (1), 
Enceladus (2), and Mimas (3). Now the literal ſig— 
nification of thele, leads us to the ſenſe of the allegory, 
which was deſigned to point out the fatal conſequences 
of the flood, and the conſiderable changes it introduced 
with regard to the face of nature. This is further con- 
firmed by their tradition, that their Oſiris vanquiſhed 
the giants, and that Orus, his fon, in particular, ſtopped 
the purſuit of Rœchus, by appearing before him in the 
form of a lion. By which they meant, that that induſ- 

trious 


(6) From Beri, ſerenity ; and Harcus, loſt, to ſhew the tempera- 
ture of che air deſtroyed. 

(7) From Reuach, the winds. 

(8) From Ouitta, or Othus, the times, to typify the viciſſitude of 
the ſeaſons. 

(9) From Evi, or Ephi, clouds; and Altah, darkneſs, i. e. dark 
gloomy clouds. 

(1) From Phau, to break, comes Pharpher, to ſeparate minutely z 
to denote the general diffolution ot the Primæval ſyſtem. 

(2) Fron Enceled, violent ſprings or torrents. 
6) From Malm, great and heavy rains. Now all theſe were 
phænomena new, and unknown before the flood, See La Pluche's 
hiſtory ot the heavens, vol. 1. p. 60, 
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trious people had no way of ſecuring themſelves againſt 
the bad effects of the vernal winds, which brought on 
their annual inundation, but by exactly obſerving the 
ſun's entrance into Leo, and then retiring into the high 
grounds, to wait the going off of the waters. 

lt may not be improper to add, that from the blood 
of the giants defeated by Jupiter, were produced ſer— 
pents and all kinds of venomous creatures. 


ECC 


OF JANUS. 


* 


[Tun connect ion between Saturn and Janus, renders 
the account of the latter a proper ſupplement to the 
niſtory of the former. Writers vary as to the biith of 
this deity, ſome making him the ſon of Czlus and 
Hecate, others the offspring - Apollo, by i 
daughter of Erictheus, king oi Athens, Heſiod 1 
ſilent about him in his . ie indeed Janus was 
a god little known to the Greeks. According to Cato, 
he was a Scythian prince, who, atwthe head of a victo- 
'rious army, ſubdued and depopulated Italy. But the 
moſt probable opinion is, that he was an Etrurian king, 
and one of the earlieſt monarchs of that country, which 
| he governed with great wiidom, according to the teſti- 
Ymouy of Plutarch, who ſays, Whatever he was, whether 
0 Ling er a god, he was d, great politician, wwho tempered 
*the manners of his ſubjetis, and targht them civility, on 
' which arcount he was regar led as the 200 of peace, and ne- 


H 
"vcr invoked during the time of war. T he Romans held 


. him i in peculiar veneration. 

* From Fabius Pictor, one of the oldeſt Roman hiſtori— 
ans, we learn, that the ancient Tuſcans were firſt taught 

U by this good king to improve the vine, to ſow corn, 

1 and make bread, and that he firſt raiſed temples and al- 

da. 's to the gods, who were before worſhipped in groves. 
We have already mentioned Saturn as the introducer of 
© theſe arts into Italy, where Janus aſſociated him into a 
ſhare of his power. Some ſay he was married to the 


1 ae ee Veita, che goddeſs of fire; others make his 


Vife the goddeſs Carna, or Carma (40. 
N 5 


i (4) Carna, or Carma, was a goddeſs. who preſided over the vital 
Parts, and occaſioned a healthy conttiution ot body. 
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t is certain that he early obtained divine honours fd 
at Reme, where Numa Pompilius inſtituted an annual 
feſtival to him in Jenuarx, which was celebrated with 
manly exerciſes. Romulus and Tatius had before 
ereacd him a temple, upon occaſion of the union of | 
the Romans with the Sabines. Numa ordained it 
ſhould be opened in time of war, and ſhut in time of 
peace ( 5), which happened but thrice for ſeveral cen- 
turies. 1. Inthe reign of Numa. 2. In the conſu- 
late of Attilus Balbus, and Maulius Torquatus; and, 3. 
By Auguſtus Czſar, after the death of Antony, and 
reduction of Egypt. 

Janus was the god who preſided over all new under- 
takings. Hence in all the ſacriſices the firſt libat ions 
of wine and wheat were offered to him, as likewiſe all 
prayers were prefaced with a ſhort addreſs to him. 
The peculiar offerings at his feſtival were cakes of new 
mea; and falt, with new wine and frankincenſe (6). 
Then all artificers and tradeſmen began their works, 
and the Roman conſuls for the new. year ſolemnly en- 
tered on their office. All quarrels were laid aſide, 
mutual preſents were made, and the day concluded 
with joy and mirth. 

Janus was repreſented with two faces, and called 
Bifrons, Biceps, and Didymæus, as foi ming another 
image of himſelf on the diſk of the moon, and looking 
to the paſt and approaching year; with key $, as Open- 
ing and ſhutting up the cy (7). He is ſaid to have 
regulated the months, the firſt of which is diſtinguiſhed 
by his name, as the firſt day of every month was alſo 
Ares to him. He was therefore ſcated in the center 
of tv clve altars; and had on his hands figures to the 
amount of days in the year. Sometimes his image 
had four faces, to expieſs the four ſeaſons of the 
year over which he preſi led. 

Though Janus be properly a Roman deity, yet it is 
amongſt the Egyptians we muſt ſeek for the true expla- 
nation 


(5) Hence Janus took the names of Patuleius and Cluſius. 

(6) looke c.ntradicts Ovid, ard fuppotes Pliny to prove, 
that the ancic ts uid o e this gu. in their ſacrifices; but the 
paſſage of that author o. ſa,s, it was not uſed li the time of 
the Trojan war. 

(7) Ruajt v: riuſque /anice caleftis potentum; qui exeriens aperiat 
diem, ecciden; claudat. Macrob, I. 1. C. 9. 
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nation of his hiſtory. That nation repreſented the open- 
ing of their ſolar year by an image, with a key in its 
Pand, and two faces, one old, and the other young, to ty- 
Þify or mark the old or new year. King Picus with a 
ÞSawk's head, who is uſually drawn near Janus, leaves 
ho doubt but that the ſymbol of this derty was borrowed 
* that people. The reader, aſter putting all this to- 
ether, will reaſonably conclude, that by this figure could 
ay b. be intended the fun, the great ruler ot the year. 


—— 


1 CHAP. Aur. 


& THE ELDER VESTA, OR CYBELE, THE WIFE OF SATURN, 


T is highly neceſſary, in daffing the Heathen divini- 
3 to diſtinguiſh between this s godde ſs, who is alto 
alled Rhea, and Ops, from another Veſta, their daugh- 
ter, becauſe the poets have been faulty in confounding 
hem, and aſcribing the attitudes and actions of the one 
the other. 

The elder Veſta, commonly called Eftia by the Greeks, 
as the daughter of Czlus and Terra, and married to 
er brother Saturn, to whom ſhe bore a numerous ofis- 
ring: She had a multiplicity of names beſides, of 
ich the principal were Cybele, Magna Mater, or the 
reat mot ber of the Gods; and Bona Dea, or the good 
Joddeſs, &c. under ien ſacrifices. 

3 Veſta ! 13 generally repreſented upon ancient coins ſit- 

ing, though ſometimes Randing, with a liglited torch 

In one and, and a ſphere in the other. 

VDuder the character of Cybele ſhe makes a more 

. p t . arance, being ſeated on a lofty chariot 
rawn by hous, crowned with towers, and having a key 
ktended in her band. 

Some indeed make the Phrygian Cybele a Aren 
erſon from Veſta : they tay ſhe was the daug zhter of 
Kones, an ancient king of Phrygia and Dyndima, and 

Wat her mother, for ſome reaſons, expoſed her on mount 

Fy belus, where ſhe was nouriſhed by lions. Her pa- 

ents afterwards owned her, and the fell in love with 

Itys, by whom conceiving „ her father gauſcd her lover 
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to be ſlain, and his body thrown to the wild beaſts; 
Cybele upon this ran mad, and filled the woods with 
her lamentations. Soon after a plague and famine 
laying waſte the country, the oracle was conſulted, who 
adviſed them to bury Atys with great pomp, and to 
worſhip Cybele as a Goddeſs. Accordingly they erected 
a temple to her honour at Peſſinus, and placed lions at 
her feet todenote her being educated by theſe animals. 
Ovid retates the ſtory a little more in the marvellous 
way: Atys was a boy ſo called by Cybele, whom ſhe 
appointed to preſide in her rites, enjoining bim invio— 
late chaſtity ; but the youth happening to forget lus 
vow, in reſentment the goddeſs deprived him of his ſenſes; 
but at laſt pitying bis miſery ſhe turned him into a prize 


tree, which as wcll as the box, was held ſacred to her. 


The animal commonly ſacrificed to Cybele was the 
ſow, on account of its tecundity, | 

The priefts of this deity were the Corybantes, Cure- 
tes, Idæi Dactyli, and Pelchines, who in their myflical 
Tites made great uſe of Cymbals and other iuſtruments 
of braſs, attended with extravagant cries and howlings. 
They ſacrificed ſitting on the earth, and offered only 
the hearts of the victims. 

The goddeſs Cybele was unknown to the Romans till 
the time of Hannibal, when, confulting the Sibylline 
oracles, they found that formidable enemy could not be 
expelled till they ſent for the Idæan mother to Rome. 
Attalus, then king of Phrygia, at the requeſt of their 
ambaſſadors, ſent her ſtatues, which was of ſtone. But 
the veſſel which carridd it arriving in the Tyber, was 
miraculouſly ſtopped, till Claudia, one of the Veſtal- 
Virgins, drew it aſhore with her girdle. 

This Veſta, to who the living flame was ſacred, is 
the ſame with the Agyptian Iſis, and repreſented the 
pure ether, ineloſing, containing and pervading all things. 
Their expreſſings and attributes me alike. She was 
conſidered as the cauſe of generation and motion, the 


parent of all the lumineries, aad is coniounded with aa- 


zure and the world. She obtained the name of Eſtia, 
as being the life or eſſence of all things (8). 

At to the prieſts of Cybele, the Corybantes, Cure- 

tes, &c, they are of the ſame original. Crete was a 

| | colony 

(3) Plato in Cratylo. 
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: colony of the Egyptians, conſiſting of three claſſes of 


people. 1. The Corybantes or prieſts (9). 2. The 
Curetes (1), or huſbandmen, and inhabitants of towns. 
z. The Dactyli (2), or artificers and labouring poor. 
All which names are of Egyptian derivation. 

Cybele was honoured at Rome by the title of Bona 
Dea, or good goddeſs. But this devotion was only 
paid her by the matrons, and the rites were celebrated 
in ſo ſecret a manner, that it was uo leſs than death for 
any man to be preſent at the aſſembly (3). Whence 
they were called Opertoria. | 

The Roman farmers and ſhepherds worſhipped Cybe- 
le or Veſta, by the title of Magna Pales, or the goddeſs 
of cattle and paſture. Her feſtival was in April, at 
which time they purified their flocks and herds with the 
tumes of roſemary, laurel, and ſulphur, offered ſacrifices 


of milk and millet cakes, and concluded the ceremony 


by dancing round ftraw fires. Thele annual feaſts were 
called Palilia, and were the ſame with the ©zocoPopre uf 
the Greeks, and probably of Phoenician or Egyptian 


original. 


The great feſtival of Cybele, called Megaleſia, was 


f 0 always celebrated in April, and laſted eight days at 


Rome, 


— —— 1 — 


HAT M. 


OF VES TA THE YOUNGER. 


Corrrore fire is the offspring of æther. Hence 
we have another Veſta, ſaid to be the daughter of the 
other, by Saturn, or time, and the ſiſter of Ceres, Juno, 
Pluto, Neptune, and Jupiter. She was ſo fond of a fingle 
life, that when her brother Jupiter aſcended the throne, 


G2 and 


(9) From Corban, a ſacrifice or oblation. 

(i) From Keret, a city or town, comes the plural Keretim, to 
ſignify the inhabitants. \ 

2) From das, poor; and tul or tyl, a migration: hence our ul- 
tima Thule. The Greeks for the ſame reaſon call the fingers Dac- 
tyli, becauſe they are the inſtruments of labour. 

(3) So we learn from Tibullus, Eclogue VI. 

Sacra bong marivus non adeunda deæ. 
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and offered to grant whatever ſhe aſled, ſhe deſired only 

the preſcrvation of her virginity, and that ſhe might , 

have the firſt oblation in all ſacrifices (4) which ſhe ob- 2 

tained. According to Lactantius, the chaſtity of Veſta ; 

is meant to expreſs the nature of fire, which is 1ncapa- 

ble of mixture, producing nothing, but converting all h 

things into itſelf. & 1 
Numa Pompilius, the great founder of religion a- 7 

mong the Romans, is faid firſt to have reftored the an- 

cient rites and worſhip of this god: jeſs, to whem he 

erected a circular temple, which, in ſucceding ages, was 

much embelliſhed. He alſo 5 + as four oriefteſſes 

to be choſen out of the nobleſt families in Rome, and 

of ſpotleſs character, whole olfice was to attend the ſa- 


cred fire kept coutinually burning near her altar. Theſe . 
Veſtal-Virgins continued in their charge for thirty 8 
years, and had very great privileges annexed to their \ 
dignity. This fire was annually renewed with great e. 0 
remony, from the rays of the ſun, on the kalends of 1. 
March. It was preſerved in earthen pots ſuſpended in h 
the air, and elteemed io ſacred, that if by any miffor- p 
tune it became extinguiſhed (as happened once) a cetſa- r: 
tion enſued from all bufinels, till they had expiated the ti 
prodigy. If this accident appeared to be owing to the e 
neglect of the Veſt als, they were ſeverely punfſlied 4 a 
and if they violated their vow of chaility, hey were in- 2 
terred alive. b 
As Veſta was the goddeſs of fire, the Romans had no bp 
images in her temple to repreſent her, the rcaſon of whicn r 
we learn in Ovid (5). Yer, as ſhe was the guardian of 1 
couſes or hearth, her image was uſually placed i in tlie 0 
porch or entry, and daily ſacrifice oflered her. (5) 1 
It is certain nothing eould be a ſtronger or more live— { 7 

ly ſymbol of the ſupreme Being, than fire. Accor dling- 0 
ly we find this emblem in early uſe throughout all the t] 
leaſt. The Perſians held it in veneration long before } 
Zarvalte r, tl 

fa)litrisa queſtion if this privilege did not rather belong to the nl 
elder Veſta, in common with Janus. te 
(5) His words are thele : d 
277 5 em nullam Veſta nec ignis abet. Faſti, lib. VI. 80 
No image Ve ſta's Teriblance can expreſs, i} 


Fire is too ſubtle to admit cfiirets, 
(6) «Hence the word veftibulum, for a porch or entry; and the 


- 


Romans called their round tables veſtæ, as the Greeks ufed ite 
common word Es-, to figuity chumnies in altars. 
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Loroafter, who, in the reign of Darius-Hyſtaſpes, re- 
duced the worſhip of it to a certain plan. The Pryta- 


} 


nei of the Greeks wer: rpetual and holy fires. We 
find /Eucas bring ing with him to Italy his Penates (or 
houſhold gods) the Palladium and the ſacred fire. The 
Veſta of the Etrurians, Sabines, and Romans, was the 
lame. 


pe 
i 1 


OF JUPITER, 


w E come NOW to the creat kin ”, Or ma aſter of the 
ods. This deity was the fon of Satu ru, on 2d Rhea, or 
Vela, at leaſt this is that Jupiter to whom the actions 
of all the others were chiefly aſcribed. For there were 
ſo many princes called by his name, that it ſeems to 
have been a common apellation in early times for a 
powerful or victorious prince (7). The moſt conſide- 
rable of theſe was certainly the Cretan Jove above-men- 
tioned, of whoſe education w2 have very various ac- 
counts, as well as the place of his birth. The Meſſeni- 
ans pretended to fnew in the neighbourhood of their city 

a fountain called Clepfydra, where Jupiter was educated 
by the nymphs Ithome and Neda, others ſay he was 
born at "Vhebes in Bœotia; but the moſt general and 
received opinion is, that he was brought up near mount 
Ida in Crete. Virgil tells us he was fed by the bees, 
out of gratitude for which he changed them from an 
won to a golden colour. Some ſay his nurſes were 
Amalthæa and Meliſſa, daughters of Meliſſeus king of 
Crete, who gave him goats milk and honey; others, 
that Amaltbæa was the name of the goat that nurſed 
him, whoſe horn he preſented to thoſe princeſſes with 
this privilege annexed, that whoever poſſeſſed it ſhould 
immediately have whatever they deſired; whence it came 
to be called the hora of Plenty. After this the goat 
dying, Jupiter placed her amongſt the ſtars, and by the 
advice of Themis covered his ſhield with her ſkin to 
rike terror in che giants, whence it obtained the name 


of 


{7) Varro reckoned up 300 Jupiters, and each nation ſeemed to 
have had one pecullar to itiedt. 
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of Xgis. According to others, he and his ſiſter Juno 
ſucked the breaſts of Fortune. Some alledge his mo- 
ther Vefta ſuckled him ; ſome, that he was fed by wild 
pigeons, who brought him ambroſia from Oceanus, and 
by an eagle, who carried nectar in his heak from a ſtecp 
rock; in recompence of which ſervices, he made the 
former the foretellers of winter and ſummer, end gave 
the latter the reward of immortality, and he office of 
bearing his thunder. In ſhort, the nymphs and the bears 
claim a ſhare in the honour of his education, nor is it 
yet decided which has the belt title to it. 

Let us now come to the ations of Jupiter. The 
firſt, and indeed the moſt memorable of his exploits, 
was his expedition againſt the Titans, for his father's 
deli verance and reſtoration, of which we have alread 
ſpoken under the article of Saturn., After this he de- 
throned his father, and having poſſeſſed himſelf of his 
throne, was acknowledged by all the gods in quality of 
their ſupreme. Apollo, himſelf, crowned with Jaurel, 
and robed with purple, condeſcended to ſing his praiſes 3 
to his lyre. Hercules, in order to perpetuate the me- 
mory of his triumphs, inſtituted the olympic games, 
where it is ſaid that Pecebus carried off the firſt prize, 


by overcoming Mercury at the race. Aſter this, Jupi- ® 


ter being fully ſettled, divided his dommions with his 
brothers Neptune aud Pluto, as will be fhewn in the ſe— 
quel. 


little too tyrannical a manner, for which we find Juno, 


Neptune, and Pallas, conſpired againſt, and actually 


ſeized his perſon. But the giants Cottus, Gyges, an! 


Briareus, who were then his guards, and whom Thetis 


called to his aſſiſtance, ſet him at liberty. How theſe 8 
giants, with others of their race, afterwards revolted 8 


againſt him, and were overthrown, has been already 
mentioned in its place. FX? 
The ftory of Lycaon is not the leaſt diſtinguiſhing of 
his actions. Hearing of the prevailing wickedneſs of fl 
mankind, Jove deſcended to the earth, and arriving at P; 
the palace of this monarch, king of Arcadia, declared 
who he was, on which the people prepared ſacrifices, and 
the other honours due to him. But Lycaon, both im- 
pious and incredulous, killed one of his ENTS, r | 
erved | 


— — ——— — 


Jupiter, however, is thought to uſe his power in a 
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ſerved up the fleſh dreſſed at the entertainment he gave 


* the god, who deteſting ſuch horrid inhumanity, imme- 
* diately conſumed the palace with lightning, and turn- 
: ela the barbarian into a wolf. Ovid has related this ſto- 


ry with his uſual art. 

Þ x But as ambition, when arrived at the height of its 

wiſhes, ſeldom ſtrictly adheres to the rules of moderati- * 
n, ſo the air of a court is always in a peculiar manner 


| 
a fatal to virtue. If any monarch deſerved the character 
7 of encouraging gallantry by his example, it was certain- 
it Ty Jupiter, whoſe amours are as numberleſs as the meta- 

morphoſes he aſſumed to accompliſii them, and have al- 
forded an extenlive field of deſcription to the poets and 
* painters, both ancient and modern. 


Jupiter had ſeveral wives: Metis, or Prudence, his 
* fFirſt, he is ſaid to have devoured, when big with child, 
ow by which himſelf becoming pregnant, Minerva iſſued 
out of his head adult and completely armed His ſe- 

cCond was Themis, or Juſtice, by whow he had the Hours, 
l, meaning regulalion of time; Eunomia, or good order; 


Dixke, or lars; Eirene, or peace, and the Deſtinies. 
«„ He alſo married Juno, his ſiſter, whom it is reported he 
„ deceived under the form of a cuckoo, who, to ſhun the 
© rviolence of a ſtorm, fled for ſhelter to her lap (8). She 


%7 bore him Hebe, Mars, Lucina, and Vulcan. By Eu- 
© rynome, he had the three Graces; by Ceres, Proſer- 
pine; by Mnemoſyne, the nine Muſes ; by Latona, Apol- 
lo and Diana; by Maia, Mercury. 


1 Of his intrigues we have a pretty curious detail. One 
92 of his ſirſt miſtreſſes was Caliſto, the daughter of Lycaon, 
iy one of the nymphs of Diana, To deceive her, he aſ- 
_ ſumed the form of the goddeſs of chaſtity, and ſucceed- 
10 ed fo far as to make the virgin violate her vow. But her 


7 diſgrace being revealed, as the was bathing with her pa- 
* troneſs, the incenſed deity no tonly diſgraced her, but 
1 (9) turned her into a bear. Jove, in compaſſion to her 


e paniſhment and ſuiferings, reiſsd her to a conſtellation in 
N . the heavens (1). Caliſto, however, left a ſon called 
. V. Arcas, who having inſtructed the Pelaſgiaus in tillage 
a ik | and 
nd 


(S) At a mountain near Corinth, hence called Coccyx. 
(9) Some ſay it was Juno turned her itn that animal. 
nd (1) Called Uria Major by the Latins, and Helice by the Greeks, * 
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and the ſocial arts, they from him took the namc-of 
Arcadians, and after his death he was, by his divine fa- 
ther, allotted alſo (2) a ſeat in the ſkies. 

There is ſcaree any form which Jupiter did not at 
ſome time or other aſſume to gratiſy his deſires. Under 
the nge re of a ſatyr he violated Antiope, the wife of 

eus, king of Thebes, by whom be had two ſons, 
Zethus and Ampbion. In the reſemblance of a {wan ke 
corrupted Leda, the ſpouſe of Tyndaris, king of La- 
conſa. n appearance of a white bull he carried 
off Europa, the daugater-of Agenor, king of Phont- 
cia, into Crete, where he enjoy ed har. In the ſtape of 
an eagle he ſurpriſe d Aſteria, the das hter of Crus, 

and hore her away in his talons in ſpite of her mad leſty 
Aided by the ſame diſguiſe he ſeized the beauteous Ga- 
nymede, ſon of Tros, as he was hunting on mount Ida, 
and raiſed him to the joint functions of his cup-bearer 
and catamite. 

It was indeed difficult to eſcape the purſuits of a god, 
who by his unlimited power made all nature ſubſervient 
to his purpoſes. Of this we have a reman hanke inſtance 
in Danae, whoſe father, Acriſius, jealous of her con- 
dud, had ſecured her in a brazen tower ; but Jupiter 
deſcending in a golden ſhower, found means to clude all 
the vigilance of ber keepers, He inflamed Ama, the 
dans chter of ILſopus, king of Bcootia, in the f militude 
of a lambent fire, and then carried her from Epidaurus 
to a deſert iſle called Oenope, to which ſhe gave her 
own name (3)- Clytoris, a fair virgin of Theſſaly, he 
debauched in the ſhape of an ant; but to corrupt 
Alcmena, the wife of Amphitryon, he was obliged to 
aſſume the form of her huſband, under which the fair 
one, deceived, innocently yielded to his defires. By Tha 
lia he had two ſons called the Pallaci; and two by Pro- 
togenia, viz, Athlius, the father of Endymion, and 
Epaphus, the founder of Memphis in Egypt, and fa- 
ther of Lybia, who gave her name to the continent. 
of Africk. Electra bore him Dardanus, Laodamia, 
Sarpedon, and Argus, Jodamus, Deucalion, with 

many 


(2) The Urſa Minor of the Latins, and Cynoſura of the Creeks. 
(3) Ihe iflz of AE ina, in the Archipelago. 
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many others too tedious to enumerate, though mention= 
ed by the poets. 

[t is very evident that molt, if not all the ſtories re- 
lating to the amours of the gods, were invented by their 
relpective pr rieſts, to cover their corruption or de 3 
ry. Of which this of Danae {ems at leaſt a palpable 
inſtance, and may ſerve to give ſome idea of the reſt: 
Acrilus was inkormed by an oracle, that his grandſon 
would one day deprive him of his crown 1 life; on 
which he that up his daughter Danae in a brazen tower, 
of the temple of | Ape No at Delphos, the prieſts ofwhich 
oracle proba! ly gave him this information, with no other 
view than to for ward their ſche eme, which tended to grau- 
tity the luſt of ' Protus the king's brother, who be- 
ing let through the ro), prete ending to be Jupiter, and 
throwing - large quantities of gold amongit her domeſ- 
ties, obtain ed his wiſhes. 

Two particular adventures of his are too remarkable 
to be paſſed in iilence. He had deluded by his arts Se- 
mele, daughter of Cadmus, king of Thebes, who prov- 
ed with child. Juno hearing of it, and intent on re- 
venge, under the diſguiſe of Beroe, nurſe to the priu— 
cels, was admitted to her preience, and artfully inſinuat- 
el to her that ſhe might not be deceived in her lover, ſne 
adviſed her, the next time he viſited her, to requeſt, as 
a pr oof of his love, that the might fee him in the fame 
majelly with which he embraced Juno. Jupiter grant- 
ed: not without reluctauce, a favour he knew would be 
ſo fatal to his miitrets. The unhappy tair-one, unable 
to bear the dazzling etrulgence, periſhed in the flames, 
ad with her, her offspring mult have done fo too, if 
the god had not taken it out, and encloſed it in his 
thigh, where it lay the full time, when it came into the 
world, and was named Bacchus. 

Jupiter next fell enamoured with To, the daughter of 
Inachus, and, as ſome ſay, the prieſteſs of Juno; has 
ing one day met this virgin returning from her fathe 
grotto, he endeavoured to ſeduce ber to an adjacent * fo- 
rell; but the nymph flying his embraces, he involved 
her in fo thick a miſt, that ſhe loſt her way, ſo that he 
eaſily overtook and enjoyed her. Juno, whoſe jealouſy 
always kept her watchful, miſſing her huſband, and per- 
ceiving a kuck darkneſs on the earth, deſcended, diſpel- 
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tled he cloud, and had certainly diſcovered the intrigue, 
had not Jupiter ſuddenly transformed To into a white 
heifer. Juno, pleated with the beauty of the animal, 
begged her, and to allay her jealouſy, he was obliged to 
yield her up. The goddeſs immediately gave her in 
charge to Argus, who had an hundred eyes, two of 
which only ſlept ata time. Her lover, pitying the mi- 
ſery of Io in ſo ſtrict a confinement, fent Mercury down 
diſguiſed like a ſhepherd, who with his flute charmed 
Argus to fleep, ſealed his eyes with his caduceus, or rod, 
and then cut off his head. Juno, in regard to his me- 
mory, placed his eyes in the tail of the peacock, a bird 
ſacred to her, and then turning her rage againſt Jo, 
ent the furies to purſue her wherever ſhe went (6); fo 
that the wretched fugitive, weary of life, implored Jove 
to end her miſery. Accordingly the god intreats his 
ſpouſe to ſhew her compethon, ſwearing by Styx never 
to give her further cauſe of jealouſy. Juno on this be- 
comes appealed, and Io. being reſtored to her former 
ſhape, is worſhippod in Egypt by the name of Iſis. 

The fable of Io and Argus is certainly of Egyptian 
birth, and the true mythology is this: the art of weav- 
ing, firſt invented in Egypt, was by the colonies of that 
nation carried to Greece and Colchis, where it was prac- 
tiſed with this difference, that the ſeaſons for working 
were varied in each country according to the nature of 
the climate. The months of February, March, April, 
and May, they employed in Egypt, in cultivating their 
lands; whereas theſe being winter months with the Gre— 
cians, they kept the looms buſy. Now the Iſis, which 
pointed out the neomeniz, or monthly feſtivals in Egypt, 
was always attended with an horus, or figure expreſſive of 
the labour peculiar to the ſeaſon. Thus the horus of 
the weaving months was a little figure {tuck over with 
eyes, to denote the many lights neceſiaiy for working 


by 


(6) Dr. King relates this ſtory a little differently. Jo, purſued 
by 'Tiſiphone (one of the furies) fell into the tea, and was carried firſt 
to Thracian Boſphorus, and thence into Egypt, where the moniter 
ſtill purſuing her, was repellsd by the Nile. After this ſhe was dei- 
ficd by Jupiter, and appointed to preſide over winds and navigation. 
I: i caly te ſee this agrees better with the Egyptian mythology, 
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by night. This image was called Argos (7), to ſiguify 
his intention. Now the vernal Iſis being depicted the 
head of a heifer, to exemplify the fertility and pleaſant- 
neſs of Egypt, on the ſun's entrance into Taurus, at the 
approach of winter ſhe quitted this form, and fo was 
ſaid to be taken into cuſtody of Argos, from whom ſhe 
was next ſeaſon delivered by the Horus, repreſenting 
Anubis (or Mercury), that is, the riſing of the dog: ſtar. 
The taking theſe ſymbolical repreſentations i in a literal 
ſenſe, gave rite to the fable. 

It is no wonder if the number of Jupiter's gallantries 
made him the ſubjeR of deteſtation among the primitive 
Chriſtians, as well as the ridicule of the wiſer among 


S 
the Heath lens. Tertullian Cbſerves with judgment, That 


it gvas no <vay frange t ſte ail ranks ſo debauched, when 

they vere en- mw ae it the moſt infamous crimes by the ex- 
ample 7 455 they wv 20e od. and from whom they avere 
ty expe? rovvaris ai 3 Punijhments, Lucian, in his dia- 
logues, incroduces Momus pleaſantly rallying Jove with 
re 5 ard to his amorous metamorphoſes: 7 have often trem- 
7X 8 * * he) 4 teſt 21 en you appeared like a bull, 

-p ſhould | ve carried * u 40 the har ales, or clapped you 
in the olough >: had a go'dmith watched you eben you viſited 
Dande, he would have me: cited down your. godfhip i in bis cru- 
cille; or cue you courted Leda like a fevan, what if her 
tathe r had put you ON the Jort 9 

Jupiter had a multipheity of names, either from the 
places where he was worſhipped, or the attributes aſ- 
eribed to him: He had the epithets of Xenius, or the 
hofpitable ; Elicious, on account of his goodneſs and 
clemency ; - and Dodongus, on account of the oracular 
grove at Dodona, conſecrated to him, and famous through 
all Greece. 

Amongſt the Romans he had the appellations of Op- 
timus Maximus, on account of his beneficence and pow-— 
er; Almus, from his cherithing all things; Stabilitor, 
"IR his ſupporting the world ; Opitulator, from his 
helping the diſtreſled; Stator, from his ſuſpending the 

flizht 


(7) From age, or argos, weavers work ; whence the Greeks 
bo ro ved their Efie, opus, or a work. Hence the ifle of Amor- 


% 


gos, one of the Agean ifles, derives its name ſrom Am, mother, 


and Or.in, weavers, or the mother or colony of weavers, being 
tirſt pl unte d from Egypt. 
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flight of the Romans at the prayer of Romulus; and 
P. datos. on account of part of the plunder being ſa- 
cred to him in all victories. From the temple at the 
Capitol, on the Tarpeian rock, he was called Capitoli- 
nus and Tarpeius. When a Roman King or general flew 
an enemy of the ſame quality, the ſpoils were offered to 
him by the name of Feretrius, 


The reign of Jupiter not having been ſo agrecable to 


his ſubjects as that of Saturn, gave occation to the no- 


tion of the $ILVER ACE; by which is meant,an age in- 


ferior in happineſs to that which preceded, though ſu- 
perior to thoſe which followed. 

This Father of Gods and Ileu is commonly figured as 
a majeſtic man with a beard, enthroned. In his * t 
hand he holds a victory, and in his right hand Fran the 
thunder. At his feet an eagle with his wings diſplayed, 
The Grecks called him Zara, and Alæ, as the cauſe of life 
(8), the Romans, Jupiter, i. e. jzvans pater, the ailiſt- 
ing father. 

The heathens had amonglt their deities different re— 
preſentatives of the ſame ching. What Veſta, or the 
Idæan mother, was to the Phrygians, and Iſis to the 
Egyptians; the ſame was Jupiter to the n and Ro- 
mans, the great ſymbol of Ether. So the author of 
tie life of Homer, ſuppoſed to be the elder Dionyſius 
of Halicarnaſſus, and the poet himſelf (9). So Ennius, 
as Guoted by Cicero (1), 

Lo the bright heav'n, which all invoke as Fove! 
and Euripides (2), 

See the ſublime expanſe, 
The boundleſs Aither, which enfulds this ball 
That hold for Juve, the God ſupreme o'er all ! 

To conclude with the words of Orpheus; ove 7s 

emnipotent, be is the firſt and the laſt 5 the head and the 


muddle ; 


55 2 in rr | 
Abe 5 ex £g4v0y were 27 — KELL nj NET. 


Opulc. Mytholog. p. 326 & 32. 


(1) Alpice lac ſublime candens, quem invocant omhes Jovem. 
u) Yides ſublime fuſum, immoderatum eathera, 
ui tenero rerram circumjecthu amplectitur, 
Huuc ſummum habets divum ; hune perhibeto Jovem. 
CG cero de Nat. Dcorum, 1. 2. 
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micdlllia the giver of all things ; the foundation of the earth 


| ang far ry eee ; he is both male and female, and immor- 


tal. Tupiter is the ſource of enlivening fire, and the ſpirit 


p 


9. ths 


x . 
OF JUNO. 


{ Too, the ſiſter and conſort of Jupiter, was on that 


4 account ſtiled the queen of ücaven, and indeed we find 


/ 


her in the poets ſupporting that dignity with an ambi- 
tion and pride ſuitable to the rank ſhe bore. 

Though the poetical hiftorians agree ſhe came into 
the world at a birth with her huſband, yet they diſſer 
as to the place, ſome plac: az her nativity at Argos, 
others at Samos near the river Imbraſus. Some ſay ſhe 
was nurſed by Eubea, Poriymna, and Arma, daughters 
of the river Altcrion z others by the Nymphs of the 
ocean. Otes, an cient poet, de ils us ſhe was educated 
by the Horz or Hours: and Homer aſſigus this poſt to 
Oceanus and Tethys themſelves. 

It is ſaid that this goddeſs, by bathing annually in 
the fountain or Conathe; near Argos, renewed her vir- 
ginity. The places where ſhe was principally honoured 
were Sparta, Mycene, and Argos. At this place the 
facrifice offered to her confiſted of 100 oxen. 

Juno in a peculiar manner preſided over marriage and 
child-birth; on the firſt occaſion, in facrificing to her, 
the gall of the victim was always thrown behind the 
altar, to denote no ſpleen ſhould ſubſiſt between married 
perſons. Women were pecuharly thought to be under 
her protection, of whom every one had her Juno, as 
very man had his guardian genius. Numa ordered, 

hat if any unchaſte woman ſhould approach her temple, 
the ſhould offer a female lamb to expiate her offence. 

The Lacedemonians ſtyled her eee from the 
goat which Hercules ſacrificed to her. At Elis ſhe was 
called Hoploſmia, her ſtatue beiug completely armed. 
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At Corinth ſhe was termed Buncea, from Buno, who 
erected a temple to her there. She had another at Eu- 
bœa, to which the emperor Adrian preſented a magni- 
ficent offering, conſiſting of a crown of gold, and a 
purple mantle embroidered with the marriage of Her— 
cul-s and Hebe in fitver, and a large peacock v- hole 
body was gold, and his tail compoled of precious {tones 
reſembli: nz the natural colours. 

Amongit the Romans, who held her in high venera— 
tion, ſhe had a multiplicity of names. The chief were 
Lucina, from her firſt ſhewing the light ro infants; 
Pronu! a, becauſe nd marriage was lawful without pre- 
vioudle invoking her; Socigena and Jnga, from her in- 
troduci: 1g the conjugal yoke, and promoting matrimo- 
nial union; Domiduca, on account of her bringing 
home the beide Unxia, from the anointing the door 
poits at the ceremony ; Cinxia, from her unlooſing the 
virgin zone, or girdle ; Perfecta, becauſe marriage com- 
pletes the ſexes; Opigena and Obftetrix, from the afſiſt- 
ing women in labour; Populoſa, becauſe procrcation 
peoples the world; and Soſpita, from her preſerving the 
female ſex.” She was alſo named Quiritus or Curitis, 
from a ſpear repreſented in her ſtatues and medal: ; Ka- 
lendaris, becauſe of the ſacrifices offered her the firlt 
day of every month ; and Moneta, from her being re- 
garded as the goddets of riches and wealch. 

It is ſaid when the gods fled into Egypt, Juno dit- 
guiſed herſelf in the form of a white cow, which animal 
was, on that account, thought to be acceptable to her 
in her ſacrifices, 

Juno, as the queen of heaven, preſerved a good deal 
of ſtate. Her uſual attendants were Terror and Buld- 
neſs, Caſtor and Pollux, and fourteen nymphs; but her 
moſt faithful and inſeparable companion was Iris, the 
daughter of Thaumas, who, for her ſurpriſing beauty, 
was repreſented with wings, borne upon her own rain- 
bow, to denote her ſwiftneſs. She was the meſſenger 
of Juno, as Mercury was of Jove; and at dcath ſepa- 
rated the ſouls of women from their corporeal chains, 

This goddeſs was not the moſt complaiſant of wives. 
We find in Homer, that Jupiter was ſometimes oblig- 
ed to make uſe of his authority to Keep her in due 
ſubjection. When ſhe entered into that famous con- 
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golden manacles faltened to her hands, 
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ſpiracy againſt him, the ſame author relates, that, by 
way of puniſhment „ face had two anvils tied to her feet, 
and fo was ſul- 
pended in the air or fy, where ſhe hovered, on account 
of her levity, while all the deities looked on without a 
poſſibility of helping her. By this the mythologiſts ſay 
is meant the harmony and connection of the air with 
the earth, and the inability of the gods to relieve her, 
ſignifies that no force, human or divine, can diſſolve 
the frame or texture of the univerſe. According to 
Pauſanias, the temple of Juno at Athens had neither 
doors nor roof, to denote that juno, being the air 
in which we breathe, can be incloſed in no certain 
bounds. 

The implacable arrogant temper of Juno once made 
her abandon her throne in heaven, and fly into Eubœa. 
Jupiter in vain ſought a reconciliation, 'till he conſulted 
Citheron, king of the Platzans, then accounted the 
wiſctt of men. By his advice the god drefled up a mag- 
nifice at MY ge; ſeated it in a chariot, and gave out it 
was Plata, the daughter of Aſopus, whom he deſigned 
to make his e Juno upon this retuming her an- 
cient jealouſy, attacked the mock bride, and by tearing 
off its ornaments found the deceit, quieted her ill hu- 
mour, aud was glad to make up the matter with. her 
huſband. 

Though none ever felt her reſentment more ſenſibly 
than Hercules, he was indebted to her for his immor— 
tality ; for Pallas brought him to Jupiter while an infant, 
who, while Juno was aſleep, put him to her breaſt. But 
the goddeſs waking haſtily, ſome of her milk falling 
updn heaven formed the milky way. The reſt dropped 
on the earth, where it made the lilies white, which be- 
fore were of a ſaffron colour. 

Juno 18 repreſented by Homer as drawn in a chariot 
adomed with precious tones, the wheels of ebony nailed 
with filver, and drawn by CRE with reins of gold ; but 
molt commonly her car is drawn by peacocks, her fa- 
vourite bird. At Corinth ſhe was depicted in her temple 
as leated on her throne, crowned with a pomegranate in 
one hand, and in the other a ſceptre with a cuckoo at 
top. This ſtatue was of gold and ivory. That at Hiera- 
polis was ſupported by lions, and ſo contrived as to par- 
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ticipate of Minerva, Venus, Luna, Rhea, Diana, Ne- 
eis, and the Deſtinies, according to the different 
points in view. She held in one hand a ſceptre, in the 
other a ditaff, Her head was crowned with rays and a 
tower; and ſhe was girt with the ceſtus of Venus. 

As Jupiter is the ether, Juno is the atmoſphere, She 
is female on account of its ſoftneſs; and is called the 
wife and ſiſter of the other, to impoit the intimate cone 
juuction between thele two (3). 


— — — 1 IE es —ðẽ - 


HA. XVII. 
OF NEPTUNE. 


Tuns remarkable deity was the ſon of Satin and 
Veita, or Ops, and the brother of Jupiter. Some [ay 
he was devuured by his father. Others allege his mo- 
ther gave him to ſome ſhepherds to be brought up 
among ſt the lambs, and pretending to be delivered of a 
foal, gave it inſtead of him to Saturn. Some ſay his 
nurſe's name was Arno; others, that he was brought up 
by his filter Juno. 

His mott remarkable exploit was his aſſiſting his bro- 
ther Jupiter in his expeditions, for which that god, 
when he arrived at the ſupreme power, aſſigned him the 
lea and the iſlands for lus empire. Others imagine 
lie was admiral of Saturn's fleet, or rather, according 
to Pamphus, generaliſſimo of his forces by fea aud 
laad. 

The favourite wife of Neptune was Amphitrite, 
whom he courted a long time to no purpoſe, til he ſeut 
the dolphin to intercede for him, who {ucceeCing, th 
god in acxnowledgment placed him amidit the ſtars. 
By her he had Triton. Neptune had two other wives, 
the one called Salacia, from the ſalt-water, the other 
Nenilia, from the ebbing and flowing of the tides. _ 

| Neptune 


(3) Aer autem, ut ſtoici diſputant, inter mare & cælum, Funonis no- 
mine conſecratur, que eſt ſoror & conjux Fovis, qu, & fimilitudo eff 
etheris & cum eo ſumma conjunctis. Effeminarunt autem eum, Func li- 
gue tribuerunt, quod nihil eft e moliius, Cicero de Nat, Lxor. J. 2. 
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Neptune is {1d to be the ſirſt inventor of horſeman- 
ſip 5 chariot- racing. Hence 1 Mithridates, king of 
Pontus, threw chariots drawn by ſour horſes into th 'C 


Flca in honour of him, and the Romans inſtituted horſe— 
races in the Circus during his feilival, at which time all 


horſes left working, and "the mules were adorned with 


wreaths of flowers. Probably this idea of Neptune 
arole from the famons controverly bet ween * and 
NMiuerva, when they drſputed who {hould give name to 


Cecropia. The god, by {tri king the earth with his tri- 
dent, produced a horſe. Pallas raiſed an olive-tree, by 


wich the gained the victory, and the new city was From 
her called Atl hens, But the true meaning of this fab! 
is a ſhip, not a horſe ; ior the queltion realy Was, whe⸗ 


i 


tler the Athenians thould apply themſelves to navic ga- 


tion or agriculture, and as they naturally inclined to th 1C 
firſt, it was neceſſary to ſnew them their miſtake, by 


\ convincing them that haſbandry was prefe ;able to Kail 


ing. However, it is certain ng nad ſome {kill in 
the management of horſes; for we ind in Pamphus, 
the moſt ancient writer of divine hymns, this encomium 
of him, That be was the benefator of mankind in be- 
ſtoꝛuiag on them horſes, and fhips with decks reſembling 
to chens. 

When Neptune was expelled heaven for his conſpi— 
racy againſt Jupiter, he fled with Apollo to Laomedon, 
king; of Troy, but he treated them differently, for have 
ing 175 ployed them in raising wills round this city, in 
which tlie lyre of Apollo was higlily ſerviceable, he 
puid that deity dieine houours, whereas he diſmiſſed 
Neptune unrewarded; who, in revenge, ſent a vaſt ſea 
monſter to hy waſte the ce untrx, to appeaſe which Lao- 
medon was ſorced to cxpoſe his daughter Heſione. 

On another occaſion thi ns. deity had a conteſt with 
Vulcan and Minerva in regard to their ſkill. The god- 
deſs, as a proof of hers, mi te a houſe; Vulcan erected 
a man, and Neptune a ball; whence that animal was 
uſed in the ſacrifices paid him. Pat it is probable, 
that as the victim was to be black, the deſigu was to 
point outsthe raging quality and fury of the ica, over 
which he preſided. 

Neptune fell little hort of his brother Jupiter in 
point of gallantry. Ovid in his epiſiles, has given a 
catalogue 
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catalogue of his miſtreſſes. By Venus he had a ſon 
called Eryx. Nor did he aſſume leſs different ſhapes to 
ſucceed in his amours. Ceres fled him in the form of a 
mare z he purſued in that of a horſe ; but it is uncer- 
tain whether this union produced the Centaur, called, 
Orion, or a daughter. Under the reſemblance of the 
river Enipeus, he debauched Tyro, the daughter of Sal- 
monens, who bore him Peleus and Nelens. In the fame 
diſguiſe he begat Othus and Ephialtes, by Ephimedia, 
wife of the giant Aloces. M-lantho, daughter of Pro- 
teus, often diverting herſelf by riding on a dolphin, 
Neptune in that figure ſurpriſed and enjoyed her. He 
changed Theophane, a beautiful virgin, into an ewe, 
and aſſuming the form of a ram, begot the golden 
l-eced ram, which carried Phryxus to Colchis. In the 
lizencſs of a bird he had Pegaſus by Meduſa. 

He was not only fond of his power of transformiag 
Limiclf, but he took a pleaſure in beſtowing it on his 
favourites: Proteus his ſon poſſeſſed it in a high de- 
gree. He conferred it on Periclimenus, the brother of 


Neſtor, who was at laſt killed by Hercules, as he watch- 


ed him in the form of a fly. He even obliged his miſ- 
trees with it. We find an inſtance of this in Metra, 
the daughter of Erificthon. Her father, for cutting 
down an oak-grove, conſecrated to Ceres, was puniſh- 
ed with ſuch an inſatiable hunger, that to ſupply it 
he was forced to fcll all he had. His daughter upon 
this intreated of her lover the power of changing her 
form at pleaſure z ſo that becoming ſometimes a mare, 
a cow, or a ſheep, her father ſold her to relieve his 
wants, while the buyers were {till cheated in their pur- 
chaſe. Having raviſhed Cænis, to appeaſe her he pro- 
niſed her any ſatisfaction, on which the deſired to be 
turned into a man, that ſhe might no more ſuffer the 
like injury. Her requeſt was granted, and by the name 
vi Ceneus ſhe became a famous warrior. 

Neptune was a conſiderable deity amongſt the Greeks, 
He had a temple in Arcadia by the name of Proclyt- 
tiuz, or the vver-flowerz becauſe at Juno's requeſt, 
be delivered the country from an inundation. He was 
called Hippius, Hippocourius, and Taraxippus, from 
his regulation of horſemanſhip. The places molt ce- 
lebruted for his worſhip were T*narus, Corinth, and 


Calabria, 
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Calabria, which laſt country was peculiarly dedicated 
to him. He had alſo a celebrated temple at Rome, en- 
riched with many naval trophies ; but he received a ſig- 
nal aſſront from Avguſtus Cziar, who pulled down his 
Uatue, in reſentment for a tempeſt, which had dif- 
perſed his fleet and endangered his life. Some think 
Neptune the ſame with che ancient god Cenſus, wor— 
nüpped at Rome, and ſo called from his adviſing Ro— 
niulus to the rape of the Sabines. 
let eus now examine the mythological ſenſe of the 
fable. The Egyptians, to denote navigation, and the 
annual return of the Pheuician fleet which viſited their 
coaſt, uſed the figure of an Oltris carried on a winged 
horſe, or holding a three-forked ſpear or harpoon in 
Lis hand. To ibis image they gave the names of Po- 
{c1don (4), or Neptune (5), which the Greeks and Ro- 
mans afterwards adopted; but which ſufficiently prove 
this deity had his birth here. Thus the maritime Oh- 
ris of the Egyptians became a new deity with thoſe 
wo knew not the meaning of the ſymbol. But Herodo- 
tus, Uh. ii. is poſitive that the Greeks received not their 
knowledge of Neptune from the Egyptians, but from 
the Lybians. The former received him not till af- 
terwards, and even then, however they might apply the 
ſizure to civil purpoſes, paid him no divine honours, 
However, aecording to Plutarch, they called the mari— 
time coalt Nepthen. Bochart-thinks he has found the 
origin of this god in the perſon of Japhet; and has given 
realons which render the opinion very probable. 
Neptune, repreſented as god of the ſea, makes a con- 
Kiderable figure. He is deſcribed with black or dark 
hair, his garment of an azure or ſca- green colour, ſeat- 
ed in a large ſhell drawn by whales or ſea-horſes, with 
kis trident in his hand (G), attended by the ſea-gods 
Palæ mon, 


(4) Frum Pa, plenty, orproviſions, and Jedaim, the ſca- coaſt; 
oi the proviſion oi the maritime Countries, 

(5 From Nea, to Gifturb or agitate, and 0, a fleet whizh 
ioims Neptoni, the wnivai of the fleet. 

(6) Some, by a far tetolicd alluſion, imagine the triple forks of 
tiic trident repretent thetthree-rold power oi Neptune in diſturbing, 
mcerating Or calming the ras. Others, his power over lait water, 
freth water, and tllat ot lakes or pools. 
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Paleæmon, Glaucus, and Phorcys; the ſea-goddeſſes 
Thetis, Melita, and Panopcea, and a long train of tri- 
tons and ſca-nymphs. In ſome ancient gems he appears 
on ſhore; but alwa vs holding in his hand the three- 
forked trident, the emblem ot his power, as it is called 
by Homer and Virgil, who have given us a fine contralt 
with regard to its uſe. The ancient pocts all make this 


inſtrument of braſs ; the modern painters of ver. 
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WW E now come to the third brother of Jupiter, and 
not the leaſt formidable, if we conſider his power and 
dominion, He was alſo the ſon of Saturn and Ops, 
and when his victorious brother had eſtabliſhed himſelf 
in the throne, he was rewarded with a ſhare in his fa- 
ther's dominions, which, as ſome authors ſay, was the 
eaſtern continent and lower part of Aſia. Others make 
his diviſion lie in the Weſt, and that he fixed his reſi- 
dence in Spain, which being a fertile country, and 
abounding in mines, he was eſteemed the god of 
wealth (7). 

Some imagine that his being regarded as the ruler of 
the dead, and king of the infernal regions, proceeded 
from his firſt teaching men to bury the deceaſed, and 
inventing funeral rites to their honour. Othas ſay ke 
was a king of the Myuloſſtans in Epirus, called Aidoneus 
Orcus, that he flole Proſerpine his wife, and kept a 
dog called Cerberus, who devoured Pirithous, and 
would have ſerved Pheſcus in the ſame manner, if Her- 
cu'es had not timely interpoſed to ſave him. 

The poets relate the matter differently : they tell us 
that Pluto, chagrined to fee himſelf childleſs and un- 
married, while "his two brothers had large families, 


mounted 


(7) The po:ts confounded Pluto, the god of hell, with Plutus, 


god of riches ; whereas they are two very dulinct deities, and were 
always ſo con. idered by tis ancients. 
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mounted his chariot to viſit the world, and arriving in 
Sicily, chanced to view Proſerpine, with her compa- 


nions, gathering flowers (8). Urged by his paihon he 
forced her into his chariot, and drove her to the river 
Chemarus, through which he opened Himſelf a paſſage 


Zback to the ls of night. Ceres, dilconfolate tor the 


*loſs of her beloved daughter, hghted two torehes at the 


fiames of Mount Etna, and 8 through the world 


in ſearch of her; till bearing at laſt where ſhe was, ſhe 


carried her complaint to Jupiter, who, on her repeated. 
ſolicitations, promiſed that Proſerpine ſhould be re- 
ſtored to her, provided ſhe had not yet taſted any thing 
in hell. Ceres joyfully bore this commiſhon, and her 
daughter was preparing to return, when Aſcalaphus, 


tlie fon of Acheron and Gorgy ra, gave information, that 
he ſaw Proferpine eat ſome grains of a pomegrenate ſhe 
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S 
had gathered in Pluto's orchard, io that her return was 


immediately countermanded. Aſcalaphus was for this 
malicious intelligence transformed into a toad. But 
Jupiter, in eder to mitigate the grief of Ceres, fob 
her diſappointment, granted that her daughter ſhould 
half the year reſide with her, and the other halt conti— 
nue in hell with her huſband. It is eafy to fee that tius 
part of the fable alludes to the corn, which muſt re- 
main all the winter hid in the ground, in order to 1prout 
forth in the ſpring, and produce the harveſt. 

Pluto was extremely revered both among ſt the Greets 
and Romans, He had a magnificent temple at Pvios, 
near which was a mountain, that derived its name rom 
the nymph Mentlie, whom Proſerpine, out of jcalguſy 
at Pluto?s familiarity with her, cha anged into the 8 
called ment, Near the river Corellus, in Bectia, this 
deity had alſo an altar in common with Pallas, for ſome 
myltical reaſon. The Greeks called him e 0. be- 
cauſe all mirth and laughter were baniſhed his domi- 
nions; as alſo Hades, on account of the init ele of 
his 1 Among the Romans he hd the name 
of Februus, from the luitrations utcd at funcrals, and 
Summanus, becauſe he was the chief of ghoſts, or ra- 
ther the prince of the infernal deities, He was alfo 
called the terreſtrial or infernal Jupiter, 


: His 


(3) In the valley of Ætna, near mount Ætna. 
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His chief feſtival was in February, and called Cha- 
riſt ia, becauſe then oblations were made for the dead, at 
which relations aſſiſted, and all quarrels were amicably 
adjuited. Black bulls were the victims offered up, and 
the ceremonies were performed in the night, it not be- 
ing lawful to ſacrifice to him in the day-time (9). 

Pluto 1s generally repreſented in an ebony chair, 
drawn by four black horſes, whoſe names the poets have 
been careful to tranſmit (1) to us. Sometimes he holds 
a ſceptre to denote his power, at others a <vand, with 
which he commands and drives the ghoſts. Homer 
{peaks of his helmet, as having the quality of rendering 
the wearer inviſible; and tells us, that Minerva bor- 
rowed it when ſhe fought againſt the Trojans, to be 
concealed from Mars. 

Let us now ſeck the mythology of the fable in that 
country where it firſt ſprang, and we ſhall find that 
the myſterious ſymbols of truth became, in the ſequel, 
thro* abuſe, the very ſources of idolatry and error. 
Pluto was indeed the funeral Ofiris of the Egyptians. 
Theſe people (2) every year, at an appointed ſeaſon, aſ- 
ſembled to mourn over and offer ſacrifices for their dead. 
The image that was expoſed, to denote the approach 
of this ſolemnity; had the name of Peloutah (2) or the 
Deliverance, becauſe they regarded the death of the 
good as a deliverance from evil, This figure was re- 
preſented with a radiant crown, his body being entwin- 
ed with a ſerpent, accompanied with the ſigns of the 
Zodiac, to ſignify the duration of one ſun, or ſolar 
year. 


CHAP. 


(9) On account of his averſion to the light. 

(1) Orphæus, AÆthon, Nycteus, and Alaſtor. 

(2) The Jews retained this cuſtom, as we find by the annual la- 
mentations of the virgins over Jeptha's daughter. 

(3) From Palat, to free or dehver, comes Peloutah, deliverance, 
which is eaſily by corruption made Pluto. 


AM a Aa fwd As 


J Tunis goddeſs was the daughter of Jupiter and Ce- 
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CHAP. XX. 


F OF PROSERPINE. 
\ 
1 


res, and educated in Sicily; from wheuce ſhe was ſtole 


by Pluto, as is related in the preceding chapter. Some 


ſay ſhe was brought up with Minerva and Piana, and 
being extremely beautiful, was courted both by Mars 
and Apollo, who could neither of them obtain her mo- 
ther's conſent. Jupiter, it 1s ſaid, was more ſucceſs- 
ful, and raviſhed her in the form of a dragon. he 
Phenicians, on the other hand, affirm with more rea- 
ſon, that ſhe was earlier known to them than to the 
Greeks or Romans; and that it was about 200 years 
after the time of Moſes, that ſhe was carried off by 
Aidoneus or Orcus, king of the Moloſſians. 

Jupiter, on her marriage with Pluto, gave her the 
iſle of Sicily as a dowry ; but ſhe had not been long in 
the infernal regions, when the fame of her charms in— 
duced Theſeus and Pirithous to form an ailociation to 
carry her off. They deſcended by way of Tænuarus, but 
fitting to reſt themſelves on a rock in the mfernal re- 
gions, they could not riſe again, but continued fixed, 
till Hercules delivered Theſeus, bccaulc his crime con- 
ſiſted only in aſſiſting his friend, as bound by oat.. (4); 
but Pirithous was le t in dur»nce, becauſe he had en- 
dangered himſelf through his cn wilfulneſs and raih- 
neſs. 

Others made Proſerpine the ſame with Luna, He— 
cate, and Diana, the tame ooldeſs Leing alled Luna 
in beaven, Diana on eartb, id Ilecate in heil, whence 
ſhe had the name of Triton s or Tergemina, The 
Greeks called her L. poina, or the Lady, un account 
of her being queen of the dead Dogs and barren 
cows were the facr {cs uu y offerca to her 

She is repreſented under the tum of a beautiful wo- 
man enthroned, having ſomcthiag ſtern and melancholy 
in her aſpect. 

vey The 


(4) They agreed to affift each etner in ning a miſtreſs bi 0175 


had hie g ſeur to get elena, Who in return ante gd ine 43 
this (xpedition. 
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The mythological. ſenſe of the fable is this: Thie 
name of Proſerpine or Perſephone amongſt the Egyp- 
tians, was uſed to denote the change produced in the 
earth by the deluge (5), which deſtroyed its former 
fertility, and rendered tillage and agriculture neceſlary 
to mankind, | 


C-H A . 
OF THE INFERNAL REGIONS, 


Ir 1s evident that the Heathens had a notion 'of fu- 
ture puniſhments and rewards, from the deſcription their 
pocts have given of 'Tartarus and Elyſium, though the 
whole 13 overloaded with fiction. According to Plato, 
Apollo and Ops brought certain brazen tablets from the 
Hyperborcans to Delos, deſcribing the court of Pluto 
as little inferior to that of Jove ; but that the approach 
to it was exceeding difficult on account of the rivers 
Acheron, Cocytus, Styx, and Phlegethon, which it was 
neceffary to paſs in order to reach theſe internal regions. 
Acheron was, according to ſome, the ſon of Titan 
and Terra, or, as othersAay, born of Ceres in a cave, 
The reaſon aſſigned for his being 
ſent to hell is, that he furniſned the Titans with water, 
during their war with the gods. This ſhews that it was 
a river, not a perſon ; but the place of it is not aſcer- 
tained, Some fixing it amongſt the Cimmerians near 
mount Circe (6), and in the neighbourhood of Cocytus; 
others making it that ſulphureous and ſtinking lake near 
Cape Miſenum in the bay of Naples (7), and not a few 
tracing its riſe from the Acheruſian fen in Epirus, near 
the city of Pandoſia ; from whence it flows till it falls 

into the gulph of Ambracia. 
The 


's) From Peri, fruit, and Patat, to periſh, comes Perephattah, 
or tlie fruit ioſt 3 trom Peri, fruit, and Saphon, to hide, comes Pere 
i=p'.oreh, or the corn deſtroyed or Rid. 

{0) On the coaſt of Naples. 

(7) Near Cuma. 
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The next river of the Plutonian manſions is Styx, 
though whether the daughter of Oceanus or Percra, is 
uncertain. She was married to Pallas or Piros, by whom 
ſlie had Hydra. To Acheron ſhe bore Victory, who hav- 
ing affiſted Jupiter againſt the giants, he rewarded her 
mother (8) wich thisprivilege, that the moſt folemn oath 
amonglt the gods ſhould be by her deity, viz. the river 
Styx; ſo that when any of them were ſuſpected of fali- 
hood, Iris was diſpatched to bring the Stygian water in 
a golden cup, by which he ſwore ; and if he afterwards 
proved perjured, he was deprived for a year of his nectar 
and ambroſia, and for nine years more ſeparated from 
the celeſtial aſſembly. Some place Styx near the lake 
of Avernus in Italy; others make it a fountain near 
: Nonacris in Arcadia, of fo poiſonous and cold a nature, 
that it would diſſolve all metals (9), and could be con- 
tained in no veſſel. 
Cocytus and Phlegethon are ſaid to flow out of Styx 
by contrary ways, and re-unite to encreaſe the vaſt 
channel of Acheron. The waters of Phlegethon were 


repreſented as ſtreams of fire, probably on account of 
their hot and ſulphureous nature. 
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OP THE PARCA OR DESTINIES. 


'T ues infernal deities, who preſided over human 
life, were in number three, and had each their peculiar 
province aſſigned: Clotho held the diitaff, Lacheſis 
drew or {pun off the thread, and Atropos flood ready 
with her ſeiſſars to cut it aſunder. 

Theſe were three ſiſters, the daughters of Jupiter and 
Themis, and fifters to the Horz or Hours; according to 
Others, the children of Erebus and Nox. They were 
ſecretaries iq the gods, whoſe decrees they wrote. 
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(8) Some ſay it was on her own account, for diſcovering tlie cam- 
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dination of che giants againſt Jupiter. 
"$3 (9) Itis reported Alexander was poiſoned with it at Babylon, ane 
that it was carried for this purpoſe in an als's hot, 
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We ane indebted to a late ingenious writer for the true 


mythology of theſe characters. They were nothing 


more originally than the myſtical figure or ſymbols, 
which repreſented the months of January, February, 
and March, amongſt the Egyptians. They depicted 
theſe in female dreſſes, with the inſtruments of ſpinaing 
and weaving, which was the great bufinets carried on in 
that ſeaſon. Theſe images they called (1) Tarcæ, which 
ſignifies linen cloth, to denote the manufacture pro- 
duced by this induſtry. The Greeks, who knew nothing 
of the true ſenſe of theſe allegorical figures, gave them 
a turn ſuitable to their genius, fertile in fiction. 

The Parc were deſcribed or repretented in robes of 
white, bordered with purple, and jeatcd on the thrones, 
with crowns on their heads, compoled of the flowers of 
the Narciſſus. 


OF THE HARPIES. 


F 5 HE next group of figures we mect in the ſhadowy 
realms are the Harpies, who were three in number, Ce- 
leno, Aello, and Ocy pete, the daughters of Oceanus 
and Jerra. They lived in Thrace, had the faces of vir- 
gins, the ears of bears, the bectes of vuitures, with hu- 
man arms and feet, and long claws. Fheneus, king of 
Arcadia, for revealing the my fteries of Jupiter, was ſo 
tormented by them, that he was ready to-periſh for hun- 
ger, they devouring whatever was ſet before him, till 
the ſons of Boreas, wlio attended Jaſon in his expedi- 
tion to Colchis, delivered the good old king, and drove 
theſe monſters to the iflands called Echinades, compel- 
ling them to ſwear to return no more. 

This fable is of the ſame original with the former one. 
During the months of April, May, and June, efpecially 
the two latter, Egypt was greatly ſubject to ſtormy 
winds, which laid waſte their olive grounds, and brought 
numerous {warms of graſshoppers and ather troubleſome 


inſects 
(2) From Parc, or Paroket, a cloth, curtain, or fail. 
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inſects from the ſhores of the Red Sea, which did infi- 
W nite damage to the country. The Egyptians therefore 
gave figures which proclaimed theſe three months, a fe- 
male face, with the bodies and claws of birds, and called 
8 them Harop (2), anda name which ſufficiently denoted 
7 the true ſenſe of the ſymbol. All this the Greeks rea- 


% 


® ized, and embelliſhed in their way. 
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CHAP. XXIII. 


2 OF CHARON AND CERBERUS: 
3 Craron, according to Heſiod's theogony, was the 
ſon of Erebus and Nox, the parents of the greateſt part 
of the infernal monſters. His poſt was to ferry the ſouls 
of the deceaſed over the waters of Acheron. His fare 
was never under one-halfpenny, nor exceeding three, 
which were put in the mouth of the perſons interred ; 
for as to ſuch bodies who were denied funeral rites, their 
ghoſts were forced to wander an hundred years on the 
banks of the river, Virgil's Aneid, VI. 330, before 
they could be admitted to a paſſage. The Hermonien- b* 
ſes alone claimed a free paſſage, becauſe their country 5 
lay ſo near Hell. Some mortal heroes alſo, by the fa- 
vour of the gods, were allowed to viſit the infernal realms, 
and return to light; ſuch as Hercules, Orpheus, Ulyſſes, 
Theſeus, and Eneas. 

This venerable boatman of the lower world, is repre- 
ſented as a fat ſqualid old man, with a buſhy grey beard 
and rheumatic eyes, his tattered rags ſcarce covering his 
nakedneſs. His diſpoſition is mentioned as rough and 
moroſe, treating all his paſſengers with the ſame impar- 
tial rudeneſs, without regard to rank, age, or ſex. We 
ſhall in the ſequel ſee that Charon was indeed a real 1 
perſon, and juſtly merited this character. 4 

After croſſing the Acheron, in a den adjoining to the | 
entrance of Pluto's palace, was placed Cerberus, or the 1 
three - headed dog, born of Typhon and Echidna, and the 5 

D 2: dreadful] 7 
: (2) From Haroph, or Harop, a pexious fly; or frem Arbeh, 2 f 
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dreadful maſtiff, who guarded theſe gloomy abodes. He 
tawned upon all who entered, but devoured all who at- 
tempted to get back; yet Hercules once maſtered him, 
and dragged him up to earth, where in ſtruggling, a 
foam dropped from his mouth, which pr duced the poi- 
ſonous herb, called aconite or wolt-bane. 
Heliod gives Cerberus fifty, and ſome a hundred heads; 
but he is more commonly repreſented with three. As to 
the reſt, he had a tail of a dragon, and inſtead of hair, 
his body was covered with ſerpents of all kinds. The 
dreadfulneſs of his bark or howl, Virgil's Zneid, VI. 
416, and the intolerable ſtench of his breath, heightened 
the deformity of the picture, which of itſelf was ſuffi- 
ciently diſagreeable. | 


- ; Hr.. . 
or NOX, AND HER PROGENY, DEATH, SLEEP, &c. 


Nox was the moſt ancient of the deities, and Orphe- 
us aſcribes to her the generation of gods and men. She 
was even reckoned older than Chaos. She had a nume- 
rous offspring of imaginary children, as Lyſſa, or Mad- 
neſs, Eris, er Contention, Death, Sleep, and Dreams; 
all which ſhe bore without a father. From her mar- 
riage with Erebus, proceeded Old Age, Labour, Love, 
Fear, Deceit, Emulation, Miſery, Darkneſs, Com- 
plaint, Obſtin acy, Partiality, Want, Care, Diſappoint— 
ment, Diſeaſe, War, and Hunger. In ſhort, all the 
evils which attend lite, and which wait round the palace 
of Pluto, to receive his commands. 
Death brings down all mortals to the infernal ferry. 
Tt is ſaid that her mother Nox beſtowed a peculiar care in 
her education, and that Death had a great affection for 
ber brother Somnus, or Sleep, of whoſe palace Virgil 
has given us a fine deſcription, AEneid, VI. 894. Som- 
aus had ſeveral children, of whom Morpheus was the 
moſt remarkable for his ſatyrical humour, and excellent 
talent in mimicking the actions of mankind, 
Amengfi 
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Among! the Eleans, the goddeſs Nox or Night, was 
repreſented by a woman holding in each hand a boy 
aſleep : with their legs diſtorted ; that in her right was 
white, to ſignify fleep, that in her left black, to figure 
or repreſent death. The lacrifice offered to her was a 
eock, becauſe of its enmity to darkneſs, and rejoictng at 
the light. Somnus was uſualiy repreſented with wings, 
to denote his univerſal Tway. 


HAF MN. 


©7 THE INFERNAL JUDGES, Mix OS, RHADAMANTH US, 
AND EACUS. 


Arrer entering the infernal regions, juſt at the 
ſeparation of the two roads which lead to Tartarus and 
Elyfium, is placed the tribunal of the three inexorable 
judges, who examine the dead, and paſs a final ſentence 
on departed fouls. The chief of theſe was Minos, the 
ſon of Jupiter by Europa, and brother of Rhadaman- 
thus and Sarpedon. After his father's death the Cre- 
tans would not admit him to ſucceed in the kingdom, till 
praying to Neptune to give him a fign, that God caufed 
a horſe to riſe out of the fea, on which he obtained the 
kingdom. Some think this alludes to his reducing the 
iflanders to ſubjection, by means of a powerful fleet. 
It is added, that Jove kept him nine years concealed 
in 4 cave, to teach him laws and the art of government. 

Rhadamanthus, his brother, was alſo a great legiſla- 
tor. It 1s ſaid that having killed his brother, he fled to 
Oechalia in Bootia, where he married Alcmena, the 
widow of Amphitryon. His province was to judge ſuch 
as died impenitent. 

Aacus was the fon of Jupiter by gina. When the iſle 
of gina (ſo called from his mother) was depopulated by 
a plague, his father, in compaſſion to his grief, changed 
all che ants there into men and women. The meaning 
of which fable is, that when che pirates depopulated the 
country, and forced the people to fly to caves, Eacus 
encouraged them to come out, and by commerce and in- 


duſtry recover what they had loſt. His character for 
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juſtice was ſuch, that in a time of univerſal drought he 
was nominated by the Delphic oracle to 1ntercede for 
Greece, and his prayer was anſwered. - 

Khadamanthus and Zacus were only inferior judges, 
the firſt of whom examined the Aſftatics, the latter the 
Europeans, and bore only plain rods as a mark of their 
office. But all difficult cates were referred to Minos, 
who ſat over them with a Iceptre of gold. Their court 
was held in a large meadgw, called the Field of Truth. 
Plato and 'Luily add Triptolemus to theſe as a fourth 
judge. 


HAT. I. 


OF TARTARUS, AND THE EUMENIDES, OR FURIES, 


I. the receſſes of the infernal regions lay the ſeat or 
abode of the wicked ſouls, called Tartarus, repreſented 
by the poets as a vaſt deep pit, ſurrounded with walls 
and gates of braſs, and totally deprived of light. This 
creadful priſon is ſurrounded by the waters of Phlege- 
thon, which emit continual flames. The cuſtody of the 
unfortunate wretches doomed to this place of puniſhment, 
is given to the Eumenitles, or Furies, who are at once 
their gaolers and executioners. 

The names of theſe avengeful ſiſters were Tiſi phone, 
Alecto, and Megzera : but they went by the general 
appellation of the Furize, on account of the rage and 
diſtraction attending a guilty conſcience ; of Erynniæ, 
or Erynnis, becauſe of the ſeverity of their puniſhment ; 
and Eumenides, becauſe thongh cruel, they were capa- 
ble of ſupplication, as Oreltes found by tollowing the 
advice of Pallas. Their birth is ſo differently related, 
that it is impoſſible to fix their genealogy or parentage. 
Indeed the theogony of the Greeks and Romans requires 
an uncommon clue to get out of the labyrinth which 
fiction has contrived. | 

Though the Furies were implacable, they were ſuſcep- 
tible of love. We find an inſtance of this in Tiſiphone, 
Who growing enamoured of Cytchæron an amiable youth, 
and fearing to afiright him by her form, gota third per- 

| ſen 
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ſon to diſcloſe her flame. He was ſo unhappy as to re- 
ject her ſuit, on which ſhe threw one of her ſnakes at 
him, which twining round his body ſtrangled him. All 


the conſolation he had in death was to be changed into 


2 mountain, which ſtill bears his name. 

Thetc goddeſſes were fo terrible, that it was in ſome 
degree ſacrilegious to invoke their names. Yet howe- 
ver the objects of terror, they had their temples, as at 
Athens near the Areopagus, at Caſina in Arcadia, and 
at Carnia in the Peloponneſus. But their higheft ſo- 
lemnities were at Pelphuſia in Arcadia, where their 
prieſteſſes went by the name of Heſychidæ, and the ſa- 
erifices were performed at midnight, amidſt a profound 
filence, à black ewe burnt whole being the victim. No 
wine was uſed in the libations, but only limpid water, 
or a liquor made of honey; and the wreaths uſed were 
of the flowers of the Narciſſus and Crocus intermixed. 

The mychologiſts have aſſigned each of theſe tormen 
treſſes their particular“ department. Tiſiphone is ſaid 
to punith the fins ariſing from hatred and anger; Me- 
gæra, thoſe occaſioned by envy; and Aledcto, the crimes 
owing to ambition and luſt. Some make but one fury, 
called Adraſtia, the daughter of Jupiter and Neceſſity, 
and the avenger of all vice. 

The furies are depicted with hair compoſed of ſnakes, 
and eyes inflamed with madneſs, carrying in one hand 


' whips and iron chains, and in the other flaming torches, 


yielding a diſmal light. Their robes are black, and 
heir feet of brat: ſhew their puriuit, though fl 
their ſcet ot bralis, to Inew their puriuit, though How, 
is Ready and certain. | 

Is it poſſible to conceive, that after this ſolemn and 
horrid repreſentation, the Eumenides, or Furies, ſhould 
be quite harmlets beings? and the very deformities 
aſcribed to them the ſymbols of national joy and repoſe? 
The Egyptians uſed theſe figures to denote the three 


months of autumn. The ſerpent was, with that people, 


the hieroglyphi: of life, light, and happineſs; the torch 
was the public indication of a ſacrifice; and they 
placed two quails at the feet of the figure, to ſignif/ that 
the general ſecurity was owing to the plenty of the 
ſeaſon. All this is elueidated by the names of theſe 


viſionary 
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rifionary beings, Ti fiphone( 3), Alecto(4), and Megæra 
(5);which are all derived from eircumſtances relating to 
the vintage. 


. —————— 
* 


C H A P. XXVII. 


_— 


OP THE FABULOUS PERSONS PUNISHED IN 


TARTARUS. 
A 


HE poets, in order to people this diſmal region, 
have placed here the Giants or Titans, who rebelled 
acainit Jupiter, and who are bound in everlaſting chains. 
They alto mention ſeveral other notorious criminals con- 
c©ewmned to ſuffer here, the chief of whom follow: 

Tityus was the fon of Jupiter and Elara, daughter of 
the river Orchomenius in Theſſaly. His father, appre- 
heave of Juno's jealouſy, it is ſaid, concealed him in 
the earth, where he grew to a monſtrous bulk. He re- 
ÞJed in Pa nopœa, where he became formidable for ra- 
pine and crucity, till Apollo killed him for endeavour- 
ing to raviſh Latona; though others ſay, he was ſlain by 
Liana, for an attempt on her chaſtity. He was next 
lent to Tariarus, and chained down on his back, his 
body taking up ſuch a compaſs as to cover nine acres. In 
this poſture a vulture continually preyed on his liver, 
which {till grew again as faſt as it was conſumed. 

Phlegyas was the ſon of Mars, and king of the Lapi- 
the, a people of Theſſaly. Apollo having debauched 
his daughter Coronis, to revenge the injury he ſet fire 
to the temple of Delphos; for which facrilege that god 
killed him with his arrows, and thruſt him into Tartarus, 
where he is ſentenced to fit under a huge rock, which 
hanging over his head, threatens him with perpetual de- 
ſtruction. \ 

Ixion was the ſon of Mars and Piſidice, or, as 
others ſay, of Xthon and Piſione. Having married 
Dia, the daughter of Dioneus, he promiſed very con- 

ſiderable 


3 
3) From Tſaphan, to incloſe or hide, and Tfeponeh, the time 
of putting wine into pitchers. 
(4) From Leket, to gather. 8 
(5) From Migherah, the finking of the dregs, or the clarifying 
the wine. 


5 
5 
7 
A 
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faderable preſents to her father for his conſent; but to 
elude the performance, he invited him to a feaſt, and 
mardzr24 him. Stung with remorſe for the crime, he 
ran mad, ſo that Jupiter in compaſſion not only forgave 


him, but took him up into heaven, where he had the 


impiety to endeavour to corrupt Tuno. Jupiter to be 
the better aſſured of his wickedneſs, formed a cloud in the 
ſhape of his wife, upon which Ixion begot the Centaurs. 
But boaſting of his happineſs, Jove hurled him down to 
Tartarus, where he lies fixed on a wheel encompaſſed 
with ſerpents, and which turns without ceaſing, 

Siſyphus was a deſcendant of Tolus, and married Me- 
rope, one of the Pleiades, who bore him Glaucus. His 
Tefience was at Epyra in Pelep>nnefus, and he was a 
crafty man. The reaſons given for his cee are 
various Though all the poets agree as to its nature, which 
was to roll a great ſtonè to the top of a hill, from whence 
it conltantly tell down again, ſo that his labour was in- 
cf ant: * renewed (6). 

FTantalus, a Phrygian monarch, the ſon of Jupiter and 
the nymph P lota, had the impisty, in an entertainment 
he gave the gods, to kill his ſon Felops, and ſerve him 
up as one of the diſhes. AL the deitzes perceived the 
fraud but Ceres, who eat one of his ſhoulders; but in 
compaſiion to his fate, the reſtored him to life, by boil- 
ing him in a cauldron, and gave him an ivory arm to 
ſupply the defect. The crime of the father did not paſs 
unpuniched. He was placed in Tartarus, where he was 
afflicted with eternal thirit and hunger, having water and 
the molt delicious fruits {till within his reach; but not 
being able to taſte either, becauſe they vaniſhed before 
his touch. Ovid IV. 445. 

Jaimone us, king of Elis, (Virgil, En. VI. 585) had 
the preſumption to perſonate Jupiter, by driving a cha- 
riot over a bridge of braſs, and caſting flaming torches 
amongil the 8 to imitate thunder and light - 
ning. For this he was doomed to the tortures of this 
infernal dungeon.“ 

The Belides complete this fabulous catalogue. 
They were che daughters of Danaus, the ſon ef Be- 

D 5 | lus, 

(6) Some make Siſyphus a Trojan fecretary who was puniſhed 


for diſcovering ſecrets of ſtate. Others ſay he was a RULOLIOUS rob. 
ber killed by Theſeus. 
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lus, who was contemporary with Cecrops, king of A- 
thens. This prince, who came from Egypt into Greece, 
expelled Sthenelus, king of the Argives, out of his king- 
dom, and by different wives had theſe fifty ſiſters. His 
brother Egyptus, with whom he had ſome difference, 
propoſed a reconciliation, by marrying his fifty ſons 
with their fair couſin germans. The wedding was agreed, 
but Danaus perfidioufly directed each of his daughters to 
murder their huſbands on the marriage night. Hy- 
permneſtra alone ſuffered Lynceus to eſcape to Lyrcea, 
near Argos (7). 'The Belides, for this unnatural crime, 
were condemned to draw water out of a well with fieves, 
and pour it into a certain veſſel; ſo that their labour 
was y:thout end or ſu:ceſs. 


CHAP. AXVIIE 


OF THE ELYSIAN FIELDS, AND LETHE. 


B Y way of contraſt to Tartarus, or the priſon of the 
wicked, let us place the Elyſian Fields, or the happy 
a bodes of the juſt and good; of which Virgil, of all the 
ancient poets, has given us the moſt agreeable picture. 
Virgil's Eneid, VI. 635. It were endleſs to give all the 
variety of deicriptions, which a ſubject of this nature aft- 
fords room for. An eternal ſpring of flowers and ver- 
dure, a ſky always ſerene, and fanned by ambrofal 
breezes, an univerſal harmony and uninterrupted joy 
embaimed theſe delightful regions. But at the end of a 
certain period the fouls placed here returned to the 
world to re- animate new bodies, before which they were 
obliged to drink at the river of Lethe (8), whoſe waters 
had the virtue to create an oblivion vf all that had paſſ- 
ed in the former part of their lives. 

To illuſtrate all this complexed chaos of fable, let 
us once more have recourſe to the Egyptian mytho- 
logy, where we ſhall find the whole ſecret of Tarta- 
rus, and the Elyſian Fields unravelled. There was 
near each of the Egyptian towns a certain ground 


appointed 


® (7) He aſtetwards dethroned Danaus, 
(8) Aro 75 A015, or Oblivion. 
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appointed for a common burial-place. That at Men 
phis, as'deſcribed by Diodorus, lay on the other fide 
of the lake Acheruſia (9), to the ſhore of which the 
deceaſed perion was brought and fet before a tribu- 
nal of judges appointed to examine into his conduct. 
It he had not paid his debts, his body was delivered 
to his creditors, till his relations releaſed it, by col- 
lecting the ſums due. If he had not faithfully ob- 
ſerved the laws, his body was left unburied, or pro- 
bably thrown into a kind of common ſhore. called 
Tartarus (i). The ſame hiſtorian informs us, that 
near Memphis, there was a leaking veſſel into which 
they inceifantly poured Nile water, which circum- 
ſtance gives ground to imagine, that the place where 
unburied bodies were cat out, was ſurrounded with 
emblems expreſſive of torture or remorſe, ſuch as a 
man tied on a wheel always in motion; another whoſe 
heart was the prey of a vulture, and a third rolling a 
itone up a hill with fruitleſs toil. Hence the fables of 
Ixion, Prometheus, and Siſyphus. 

When no accuſer appeared againft the deceaſed, 
or the accuſer was convicted of falſehood, they ceaſed 
to lament him, and his panegyric was made; after 
which he was delivered to a certain ſevere ferryman, 
who by order of the judges, and never without it, 
received the body into his boat (2) and tranfported 
it acroſs the lake, to a plain embelliſhed with groves, 
brooks, and other rural ornaments. This place was 
called Elizout (3), or the habitation of joy. At the 
entrance of it, was placed the figure of: a dog, with 
three pair of jaws, which they called Cerberus (4) 3 

an 


(e) From Acharei, after, and iſh, a man, comes Achariis, 
or the latt ſtate of man; or Acheron, that is the ultimate condition. 

(1) From the Chaldaic Tarah, ailmonit:.on, doubled, comes 
Tartarah, or Tartarus, that is an extraordinary warning. 

(2) Sometimes the judges denied even their Kings funeral rites, 
on account of their miſ- government. 

(3) From Elizout, full ſatisfaction, or a place of repoſe and joy. 

(4) They placed this image bn account of that animals known 
fidelity to man. The three heads denoted the three funeral cries 
over the corpſe, which is the meaning of the name. From Ceri 
or Cri, an exclamation, and Ber, the grave or vault, comes Cer- 
ber, or Cerberus, the crics of the grave. 
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and the ceremony of interment was ended by thrice (5) 
ſprinkling ſand over the aperture of the vault, and thrice 
bidding the deceaſed adieu. All theſe wiſe ſymbols ad- 
dreſſed as ſo many inſtructions to the people, became the 
ſources of endleſs fiction, when tranſplanted to Greece 
and Rome. The Egyptians regarded death asa deliver- 
ance (6). The boat of tranſportation they called Beris 
(7), or tranquillity; and the waterman who was impar— 
tial in the juſt execution of his office, they {tiled Charon, 
which fignifics inflexibility or wrath. 


CM: AP; . 


OF APOLLO. 


HIS deity makes one of the moſt conſpicuous 
figures in the heathen theology, indeed not unjuſtly, 
from the glorious attributes aſcribed to him of being 
the god of light, medicine, verſe, and prophecy. Tully 
mentions four of this name, the moſt ancient of whom 
was the ſon of Vulcan, and tutelary god of the Athe- 
nians; the ſecond a ſon of Corybas, and born in 
Crete; the third an Arcadian, called Nomion, from 
his being a great legiſlator; and che Wii, to whom 
the greateſt honour is aſcribed, the ſon of Jupiter 
and Latona (8), whoſe beauty having gained the af- 
fection of the king of the gods, Juno on diſcovering 
her pregnancy, drove her out of heaven, and cem— 
manded the ſerpent Python to deſtroy her, from 
Whoſe purſuit Latona fled to the ifle of Delos in the 
hape of a quail (9), where ſhe was delivered of 
twins, called Diana and Apollo; the latter of whom, 
oon after his birth, deſtroyed the monſter 72 

WK 


(5) Injefo-ter pulvere, Horace, book I. ode 28. 

(6) They called it Peloutah, alleviat:on or deliverance. Horace 
has the ſame thought. 

Levare funttum pauperem Laboribus. Carm. I. 2. Od. 18. 

(7) Beri, quiet, ſerenity z whence Diodorus Siculus calle Charon's 
har K Baris. 

(8 The daughter of Cæus the Titan, and Phœbe. 

(9, Whence the iſle was called Ortygia, though ſome fay that 
Nep tui raiſed iᷣ out of the ſea to give ber refuge, 
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with his arrows (1), though ſome defer the time of this 
victory till he came to riper years. But Latona's trou- 


bles did not end here, for flying into Lycia with her 


children, ſhe was gent. 4 the water of the fountain Mela, 
by the ſhepherd Niocles and his clowns, upon which 


ſhe turned them 1ato frogs. After ſettling her ſon Apol- 


lo in Lycia, the returned to Delos, and Diana went to 
re ſide in Crete. 

The adventures of Apollo are pretty numerous. The 
moſt remarkable are his quarreis with Jupiter, on ac- 
count of the death of his fon Eſculapius, killed by that 
deity on the complaint of Pluto, that he decreaſed the 
number of the dead by the cures he performed. Apollo, 
to revenge this injury, killed the Cyclops, who forged 
Jove's thunderbolts, for which he was banilked heaven, 
and endured great ſufferings on earth, being forced to 
hire himſelf as a ſhepherd to (2) Admetus, king of 
Theſſaly, during his exerciſing which office, he is fad 
to have invented the lyre or lute, to footh his trouble. 
In this retirement an odd incident happened to him; 
Mercury was born in the morning, by noon he had 
learned mulic, and compoſed the teſtudo; and in the 
evening coming to Apollo, he fo amuſed him wich this 
new inſtrument, that he found an opportunity to ſteal 
his cattle. Apollo diſcovering the theft, and inſiſting on 
reſtitution, the [ly deity flole his bow and arrows; ſo that 
he was forced to change his revenge into laughter (3). 

From Thefiaiy, Apollo removed to Sparta, an 
ſettled near the river Eurotas, where he fell in love 
with a fair boy called Hyacinthus, with whom being 
at play, Zephyrus, through envy, blew Apollo's 
quoit at- his head, and killed him on the ſpot. To 
preſerve his memory, the god from his blood raiſed 
the flower which bears his name (4). Though ac- 

cording 


(1) Some aſſert that Diana aſſiſted him in his fight 
(2) Some give this hiſtory another turn, and tell us that Apollo 
being King of the Arcadians, and depoſed for his tyranny, fled to 
Admetus, who gave him the command of the country lying near 
the river Amphryſas, inhabited by ſhepherds. 
(3) Te boves olim, niſi reddidi ſes 
Per dolum amitas, Puerum minaci 
Voce dum terret, Viduus Pharetra. 
Riſit Apollo. Horat. Lib. I. Ode X. I. 10. 
(4) The Hyaciuth or violet. 
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cording to others he only tinged it with the violet (which 
vas white before, into 2 purple. 

C,pariſſus, a beaut Ton bor, a favourite of Apolio, 
bring exceifively piles ved for the death of a fawn or 
deer he loved, was changed by him into a cypreſs tree, 
W141! 2s ſtnce Sed to funeral rites. 

Apollo next viſited Lact medon, king of Troy, where 
finding Neptu ne i: the ſame condition with himſelf, and 
exiled from he AVER, Us ev agreed with that king to fur- 
rfl bricks to build the wall of his capital; he alſo aſſi ſt- 
ed Alcathous 1a dull 158 a labyrinth, in which was a 
ſtone whereon he uſed to det >0 fit his lvre, and which 


eniiiticd an harmonious lound on the flighteſt ſtroke 
Lacugh A 2oll> was d 111. agu 1:hed for his excellency in 
mute, „the was extremely jealous of rivalſhip on this 
bend. The Nutcs were under his immediate protection, 
1 . 


and che graſhopper was conſecrated to him by the Athe- 
Niars oh account of its harmony 50. We find Mida 
8 


king of . being conſtlute judge between hin 
Pan, who pretended to vie v ick him in harmony, 
: 


an 
and giving | udame: 12 fort the latter, was Fe: warded with 2 
Pair of u!s's ears, tO poirt © out his bad taſte (6). Ovid 
has deſcribed this flory 1 in an agreeable manner. Linus, 
Vo exceiled all mortais in muſic, preſuming to fing 
W! Us pole : Was punithed Wit h death; nor did Marſyas 
the tatyr eſcape much better, for W 2 found a flute or 
Pipe which Minerva threw away (7). he had the vanity to 
ditpute the prize v. ith A Apollo, who being decreed victor, 
hung up his antagoniſt on the next pine tree, and flayed 
him alive; but after wa ards changed him into a river, 
which falls ; into the Meander, 
This deity was ſo ſkilled in the bow, that his ar- 
rows were always fatal. Python and the Cyclops 
experienced their force. When the giant Tityus en- 
deavourcd to raviſh Diana, he transfixed and threw 
him into hell, where the vultures prey ed on his liver. 


Niobe, 


(5) The Grecian poets celebrate the graſhopper as a very mul: cal 
inſect, that ſings amongſt the higheft branches of the trees; fo that 
it muſt have been a very different creature from the graſhopper 
known to us. See the notes in Cook*s Hettcd, 

(6) Ovid, Book. XI. Fab. III. line go. 

(7) ) Becauſe as the blew it, lecing herſelf in a . ſne 
found it deformied her face. | 
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Niobe, the daughter of Tantalus, and wife of Amphion, 
being happy in ſeven ſons and as many daughters, was 
ſo fooliſh as to prefer herſelf to Latona. This fo en- 
raged Apolio and Diana, that the former flew her foas 
with his d arts. and the latter killed her daughters in the 
embraces of their mother, whom Jupiter, in compaſſion 
to her inceſſant grief, turned into a ſtone, which {l11l 
emits moiſture inſtead of tears (8). 

The true me aningof the {able of Niobe is this, it ſig- 
nificd the annual inundation of Egypt. The affront 
'{\n2 offered to Latona was a ſvmbol, to denote the ne- 
ceility the laid that beople under of retreating to tlie 
higher grounds. The tourten children of Niobe are 
the tourteen cubiis, that marked the increaſe of the 
Nile (9). Apoiio and Diana kiljag them with their 
arrows, repretants labour and induſtry, with the aſſiſt- 
ance of the ſun's warm influence, overcoming theſe 
Giihculties, after tae retreat of the flood. NI obet s be- 
ing turned to a fione, was Owing io in equivocation. 
'L de continuance of 1 was the preiervation of 
Eg! BY But the word Selau, which. fiznified ſafety, 
by a ſmall aiteration (Sela w) expreſſed a ſtone. T hus 
Niobe became a real perſon meramor;: hoſed to a rock. 

Apollo reſembled his father Jupiter, in hi is great pro- 
pe: ality to love. He ſpent ſome time with Venus in the 
Il of Rhodes, and during their interview it is ſaid the 
ſky rained gold, and the earth was covered with lillies 
and roſes. His molt celebrated amour was witch Da- 

une (the daughter of the river Peneus) a virgin of 
Theffalv, who was herleif prepoſſeſſed in favour of 
Leucypus, a youth of her own age. Apollo, to be re- 
venged upon his rival, put it into his head to diſguiſe 
himſelf amongſt the virzins who went bathing, vrho 
ditcoverinz the deceit, ſtabbed him, After this the 
god purſucd Daphne, who flying to preſerve her chat- 
tity, was, on her intreaties to the gods, changed into 
a laure] (1), whoſe leaves Apollo immediately conſe- 


crated to bind his temples, and made that tree the re- 
ward of poetry. 


The 
(8) Ovid, Book VI. I. 310, 


(9) The ſtatue ot Nile in the Thuilleries at Paris, has fourteen 
elildren placed by it, to denote theſe cub:ts. 

(1; Ovid, Book I. i. 556. 
graſping at empty praiſe 


He foateh'd at \ $6. and ll d his arms with bays, Waller 


* rn 
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The nymph Bolina, rather than yield to his ſuit, 
threw herſelf into the ſea, for which he rendered her 
immortal: nor was he much more ſucceſsful in his 
court{lip of the nymph Caſtalia, who vanithed from him 
in the form of a fountain, which was afterwards ſacred 
to the muſes (2). He debauched Leucothoe, daughter 
of 8 king of Babylon, in the ape of her 
mother Eurynome. Clytia, her filter, Jeaious of her 
Eappiacts. diſcovered the amour to their father, who 
ordered Leucothoe to be buried alive. Her lover, in 
pity to her fate, poured near on her grave, which 
turned the body into a tree which weeps the gum called 
frankincenſe. He then abandoned Clytia, who pined 
away, conticually looking on the fun, tall ſhe became 
the Heliotrope or ſunflower 

Of the chiidren of Apollo we ſhall ſpeak more at 
large 1 in the following ſection. 

Apollo had a great variety of names, either taken 
from his princtpal attributes, or the chief places where 
he was worſtipped. He was called the Healer, from 
his enlivening warmih and cheering influence, and Pzean 

(4), from the peſtilential heats; to ſignify the former, 
Ok ancients piaced the graces in his Tight hand, and 
for the latter a bow and arrows in his left; Nominus, 
or the ſhepherd, from his fertilizing the arch, and 
thence ſuſtaining the animal creation; Delius (5), 
from his rendering all things manifeſt; Pythias, trom 
his victory over Python; Lyctus, Phozbus, aud Pha- 
neta, from his purity and ſplendor. 

The principal places where he was worſhipped 
were Chryſus, Lenedos, Smintha, Cylla, Cyrrha, 
Patrœa, Claros, Cynthius, Abza, a city in Lycia, at 
Miletus, and amongſt the Mzonians, from all which 
places he was denominated. He had an oracle and 
temple at Tegyra, near which were two remarkable 
fountains, called the Palm and the Olive, oa account 
of the ſweetneſs and tranſparency of the water. He 
had an oracle at Delos, for fix months in the ſummer 
ſeaſon, which for the reſt of the year was removed 
to Patara in Lycia, and thele removals were made 


| with 
(2) Thence called Caſtalian ſiſters. 
(3) Ovid, Book IV. I. 205. 
(4) Are TS WHEY TH; &,. N 


(5) Are Ts dn rudyræ TOY» 
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with great ſolemnity. But his moſt celebrated temple 
was at Deiphos, the original of which was thus: Apollo 
being inſtructed in the art of divination by Pan, the 
ſon of Jupiter, and the nymph Thymbris, went to this 
oracle, where at that time Themis gave her anſwers ; 
but the ſerpent Python hindering him from approach- 
ing the oracle he flew him, and ſo took poſſeſſion of 
it. His temple here, in preceſs of time, became ſo 
frequented, that it was called the oracle of the earth, 
and all the nations and princes of the world vied with 
each other in their munificence to it. Crœſus, king 
of Lydia, gave at one time a thouſand talents of gold 
to make an altar there, beſides preſents of immenſe 
value at other times. Phalaris, the tyrant of Agrigen- 
tum, preſented it a brazen bull, a maſter-piece of art. 
The reſ-onfes here were delivered by a virgin prieſteſs 
(6) called Pythia, or Phoebus, placed on a tripos (7) 
or ſtool with three feet, called alſo Cortina, from the 
ſkin of the Python with which it was covered. It is un- 
certain afier what manner theſe oracles were delivered, 
though Cicero ſuppoſes the Pythoneſs was inſpired, or 
rather intoxicated by certain vapours which aſcended 
from the cave. In Italy, Apollo had a celebrated 
ſhrine at mount Soracte, where his pricfts were ſo re- 
markable for ſanctity, that they could walk on burn- 
ing coals unhurt. The Romans erected to him many 
temples. After the battle of Actium, which decided 
the fate of the world, and ſecured the empire to Auguſ- 
tus, this prince not only built him a chapel on that pro- 
montory, and renewed the ſolemn games to him, but toon 
after raiſed a moſt magnificent temple to him on mount 
Palatme, in Rome, the whole of Parian marble, The 

ates were of ivory exquiſitely carved, and over the 
| Wat? 2/308 were the ſolar chariot and horſes of maſly 
gold. The portico contained a noble library of the 
Greek and Latin authors. Within, the place was 
decorated with noble paintings, and a flatue of the 
god by the famous Scopas, attended by a gigantic 
| figure 

(5) Some ſay the Pythoneſs being once debauched, the oracles 
ws aſterwards delivered by'an old woman in the dreſs of a young 
maid. 

(7) Authors vary as to the tripos, ſome making it a veſſel in 
which the prieſts bathed. 
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figure in braſs fiſty ſezt high. - In the area were four 
brazen cos, rep: -etentinzs the daughtersof Prætus, 
king of che Argives, who were changed i into that form 
for ee to rival Juno in beauty. Theſe ſta tues 
gere wrought by Myron. 

The uiual facritices to Apollo were lambs, bulls, and 
oxen. The animals ſacred to him were the wolf, from 
his acuteneſs of i abt: the cow, from her augury, or 
foretelliag the weather; the ſwan from its divining its 
own death; the haw!:, from its boldneſs in flight, and 
the cock, from its foretelling his riſe. The erathopper 
was allo reckoned agreeabie to him on account of its 
muſi. Of trees, the laurel, palm, olive, and juniper, 
were moſt in eftcem with him. All young men, when 
their beards grew, conſecrated their locks in his temple, 
as the virgins ; did theirs in the temple of Diana. 

The four great attributes of Apollo were divination, 
healing, muſic, and archery 5 all which maniteſtly refer 
to the ſun, Light diſpelling darkneſs is a ſtrong em- 
blem of truth diſfpating i ignorance; what conduces more 
to life and health than the ſolar warmth, or can there 
be a juſter ſymbol of the planetary harmony than 
Apollo's (7) lyre? As his darts are ſaid to have deſtroy- 
ed the monſter Python, fo his rays dry up the noxious 
moiſture, which is pernicious to vegetation and fruitful- 
nels. 

The Perſians, v ho had a high veneration for this 
P:anet, adored it, and the light proceeding from it, by 
the names of Mithra and Oroſmanes; the Egyptians 
by thoſe of Oſiris and Orus; and from their antiqui- 
ties, let us now ſeek ſome illuſtration of the birth and 
adventures ot Ap 01:0. 

The Iſis which pointed out "the neomenia, or 
monthly feſtival, before their annual inundation, was 
the 1ymbolical fizure of a creature with the upper 
part of a woman, and the hinder of a lizard, placed 
in a reclining poflure. This they called Leto (8), 
and uſed it to ſignify to the people the neceſſity of 
laying in the proviſions of olives, parched corn, and 
ſuch other kinds of dry food, for their ſubſiſtence, 
during the flood. Now when the waters of the Nile 


decreaſed 


(7) The fever ſtrings of which are ſaid to repreſent the ſeven 
planets. 


(8, From Leto, or Letoch, a lizard. 


2 
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gecreaſed time enough to allow them a month, before 
the entrance of the ſun into Sagittarius, the Egyptian 
farmer was ſure of leiſure enough to ſurvey and ſow 
his ground, and of remaining in abſolute ſecurity till 
harveſt. This conqueſt of the Nile was repreſented by 
an Orus, or image, armed with arrows, and ſubduing 
the monſter Python. This they called Ores (9), or 
Apolio (1). The figure of Ifis above-mentioned they 
alſo ſtiled Deione, or Diana (2), and they put in her 
hand the quail, a bird which with them was the emblem 
ol ſecurity (3). 

Theſe emblems, carried by the Phcenicians into 
Greece, gave riſe to all the fable of Latona perſecuted 
by the Python, and flying to Delos in the form of a 

uail, where ſhe bore Orus and Dioae, or Apollo and 
Diana. Thus (as on former occaſions) the hierogly- 
phics, only deſigned to point out the regular feſtivals, 
and to inſtruct the people in what they were to do, be- 
ne in the end the objects of a ſenſeleſs and groſs ido- 
atry. 

When Tyre was beſieged by Alexander, the citizens 
bound the ſtatute of Apollo with chains of gold; but 
when that conqueror took the place, he releaſed the 
deity, and thence obtained the name of Philalexandrus, 
or the friend of Alexander. At Rhodes, where he was 
worſhipped in a peculiar manner there was a coloſſal 
image of him at the mouth of the harbour ſeventy cu— 
bus high (4). | g 

Phoebus (5) was very differently repreſented in 
different countries and times, according to the 
character he aſſumed. To depict#the ſolar light, 
the Perſians uſed a figure with the head of a 
lion covered with a Tiara, in the Perſian garb, and 
holding a mad bull by the horns, a ſymbol plainly 

0 


(9) From Hores, a deſtroyer or waſter, 

(1) Apollo fignifics the ſame. 

(2) From Dei, tufficiency, comes Deione, abundance. 

(3) Sclave in the Phænician ſignifies ſecurity, as alſo a quail; 
hence tliey e&d tlie quail to ſignify the thing. The Latin words 
Saius and Salvo are derived from hence. 

(4) We ſhall ſpeak of this hereafter. | 

(5, From Pheob, the ſource, and ob, the overflowing, or the 
ſource of the insadation, the Egyptians expreſſing the annual exceſs 
„i the Nile by a tun, with a river proceeding trem its moutli. 
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of Egyptian original. The latter people expreſſed him 
lometimes by a circie with its rays; at other times by a 
iceptre with an eye over it; but their great emblem of 
the folar licht, as diſtinguiſhed from the orb itſelf, was 
the golden ſeraph, cr fiery flying ſerpent (6). The 
Hieropolitans ſhewed him with a pointed beard, there- 
by ex ref ag the ſtrong emiſſlon of his rays downward; 
over his head was a baſket of goid, repreſenting the 
etherial light: he had a breaſt- plate on, and in his 
right hand held a ſpear, on the ſummit of which ſtood. 
the image of victory (ſo that Mars is but one of his at- 
tributes); this beſpoke him irreſiſtible and ruling all 
things: in his left hand was a flower, intimating the 
vegetahle creation nouriſticd, matured, and continued 
by his beams: around his ſhoulders he wore a veſt, de- 
picted with gorgons and ſnakes; this takes in Miners a, 
and by it is expre ſſed the virtue and vigour of the ſoar 
warmih, enlivening the apprehenfion and promoting 
wiſdom; whence allo he is with great propriety the pre- 
fident of the muſes: cloſe by were the expanded wings 
of the eagle, repreſenting the æther, ſtretched out from 
him as from its proper center: at his fect were three 
female fizures encircled by a ſeraph, that in the midſt 
being the emblem of the earth riſing in beauty from 
the midſt of nature and confuſion (the other two) by the 


emanation of his igt, ſigniied by the ſera ph or dra- 


on. 
Under the character of che ſun, Apollo was depict- 
ed in a chariot drawn by four horſes, whoſe names the 


poets have taken care to give us as wel as thoſe of Plu- 


40. The poets feigned each night that he went to reſt 


with Thetis in the ocean, and that the next morning 
the Hours got ready his horſes for him to renew his 
courſe, (fee Cambray's Teiemaque for a picture) and 
unbarred tne gates of day. Iris no wonder they have 
been lavich on a ſubje ct, which a ffords fich extenſive 
room for the imagination to diſplay itſelf, as the beau- 
ties of the ſun-riſing. When repreſented as Liber 
Pater (7), he bore a ſhield to ſhew his protetion of 
mankind 
(6) Vide Macrob. Saturn. I. 1, c 17. 
(7) Virgil gives him this name in his firſt Georgie: 
Los, O clariſſima mundi 
Luun nay labeniem cœlo ui ducitis anramy 
Liber & alma Ceres. 
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wankind. At other times he was drawn as a beardleſs 
youth, his locks difhevelled, and crowned with }aur-l, 
holding a bow in his right hand with his arrows, and the 
lyre in his left. The palace of che fun has been admirably 
deſcribed by Ovid, as weil as his car, in the tccond book 
of his Metamorphoſis. 


CHA ©. . 


or THE SONS OR OFFSPAING OF AFOLLO, FESCULA- 
PIUS, PHAE TON, ORPHEUS, LDMON, ARISTAUS, c. 


As Apollo was a very gallant deity, fo he had a very 
numerous iffue, of which it is neceſſary to give ſome ac- 
count, as they make a confiderable figure in poetical 
hittory, The firft and molt noted of his ſons was A-{- 
culapius, whom he had Ly the nymj.h Coronis. Some 
ſay that Apollo ihot his mother when big with child of 
him, on account of her infidelity ; but repenting the 
fact, ſaved the infant, and gave him to Chiron to be 
inſtructed (8) in phyfic. Others report, that as king 
Phlegyas, her father, was carrying her with him 1nto 
Peloponneſus, ner pains ſurprifed her on the confines 
of Epidauria, where, to conceal her ſhame, the ex- 
poſed the infant on a mountain. However this be, 
. under the care of this new matter he made ſuch a pro- 
greſs in the medical art, as gained him a high reputation; 
ſo that he was even reported to have raiſed the dead. His 
frlt-cures were wrought upon Aictes, king of Epidaurus, 
and Aunes, king oft Dauria, which laſt was troubled 
with fore eyes. Inu ſhort, his ſucceſs was fo great, that 
Pluto, who taw the number of his ghoſts daily decreaſe, 
complaiued to Jupiter, who kitted him with his thun- 
derbolts. 
Cicero reckons up three of his name. The firſt the 
ſon of Apollo, worittipped in Arcadia, who invented 
9 | the 
(8) Ovid, who relates the ftory of Coronis in his fanciful way, 


tells us that Corvus, or the raven, who diſcovered her amour, had, 
by Apollo, his feathers changed irom black to whites 
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the probe and bandages for wounds: the ſecond, the bro- 
ther of Mercury, killed by lightning; and the third, 
the ſon of Arſippus and Arſione, who firſt taught the 
art of tooth-drawing and purging. Others make ZE1- 

culapius an Egyptian, king of Memphis, antecedent by 
a thouſand years to the Mſculapius of the Greeks. The 
Romaus numbered him amongſt the Dii Adſcititii, of 
ſuch as were raiſed to heaven by their merit, as Hercu- 
les, Caſtor, and Pollux, &c. 

The Greeks received their knowledge of Zſculapius 
from the Phœnicians and Egyptians. Hischicf temples 
were at Pergamus, Smyrna, at rica, a city of Ionia, 
and the iſle of Coos; in all which, votive tablets were 
hung up (9), ſhewing the diſeaſes cured by his aſſiſt- 
ance; but his moſt famous ſhrine was at Epidaurus, 
where every five years in the ſpring, ſolemn games were 
inſtituted to him nine days after the lithmian games at 
Corinth. 

The Romans grew acquainted with him by an acc1- 
dent ; a plague happened in Italy, the oracle was con- 
ſulted, and the reply was, that they ſhould fetch the god 
Eſculapius from Epidaurus. An embally was appoint— 
ed of ten ſenators, at the head of whom was Q. Ogul- 
nius. Theſe deputies, on their arrival, vifiting the 
temple of the god, a huge ſerpent came from under the 
altar, and crofling the city, went directly to their 1, 
and lay don in the cabin of Ogulnius; upon u- 
they let ſail immediately, and arriving in the Tiber, the 
lerpent quitted the ſhip, and retired to a little iſland op- 
Polite the city, where a temple was erected to the god, 
and the peſtilence ceaſed?) 

The animals ſacrificed to Æſculapius were the goat ; 
ſome ſay, on account of her nurſing him; others, be- 
caule this creature 1s unhealthy, as labouring under a 
perpetual fever. The dog and the cock were ſacred to 
him, on account of their fidelity and vigilance. The 
raven was alſo devoted to him for its forecait, and being 
ſkilled in divination. Authors are not agreed as to his 
being the inventor of phy ſie, ſome affirming that he only 
perfected that part which relates to the regimen of the 
ſick. 

Let 


(9) From theſe tablets or votive inſcriptions, Hippocrates is mid 
tohave collecte d his aphoriſms, 
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Let us now ſeck for the origin of this fable. The pub- 
lic lign or ſymbel exp. ofed by the Egyptians in their 
aſſemblics, to warn the peop le to mark the depth of the 
inundation, in order to regulate their ploughing SE! 
ingly, was the figure of a man with a dog's head carry - 
ing a pole with ſerpents twiſted round it, to which they 
gave the names of Anubis (1), Thaaut (2), and Eſcula- 
pius (3). In procels of time they made-uſe of this repre- 
a for a real king, who, by the {ſtudy of phyiic 90 
ſought the preſervation of his ſubjects. Thus che dog 
and the ſerpents became the cha racteriſties of Eicu ulapius 
amongſt the Romans, and Greeks, who were AT 


+ * — 


nh 


ſtrangers to the original meaning of theſe erogly- 
phics. 

Aſculapius had, by his wife Epione, two fons, Mac- 
haon and Podalirius, boch ſkilied in ſurgery, and who 
are mentioned by Homer as preſent at the ſiege of Troy, 
and were very ſerviccable to the Greeks. He had alto 
two daughters, Hygica and Jaſo. 

This deny is repreſented in different attitudes. At 
Epidaurus his ſtatue was of gold and ivory (4), ſeated 
on a throne of the jame materials, his head crowned 
with rays, and a long beard, having a knotty flick in 
one hand, the other entwined with a ſerpent, and a do 
lying at his feet. The Phiiafians depicted him as beard- 
tes; and the Romans crowned him with laurels, to 
denote his deſcent from Apollo. The knots in his ftatf 
Hignify the difficuluies that occur in the ſtudy of medi- 
cine. 

Phaeton was the ſon of Apollo ar.d the nymph Cly- 
mene. Having a diſpute with En -paphus, thedon of Jupiter 
and Is, the latier upbraided' him, that he was not real- 
ly the ſon. of his father, and that his mother only made 
ule of that pretence to cover her infamy. The youth, 
fired at this reproach, by his mother's advice carried his 
complaint to his father Pncebus, who received him with 
great tenderneſs, and, to allay his diſquietude, {wore by 
Styx to grant him whatever he requelted, as a mark of 


his 
(1) From Hannobeach, which in Phoenician fiznifies the barker, 
or warner, Anubis. 
(2) The word Tayant, fignifies the dog. 
(3) From Aiſh, man, and Caleph, dog, comes ZEſcaleph, the 
mandog, or ZEſculap:us. 
(4) This image was the work of Thraſymedes, the ſon of Arig- 


notus, 3 native of Paros. : 
* 5 
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his acknowledging him for his ſon. Phaeton boldly 
aſked the direction of the ſolar chariot for one day. Ihe 
father, at once grieved and ſurpriſed at the demand, uſed 
all arguments in vain to diſſuade hin: from the attempt ; 
but being by his oath reduced to ſubmit to his obliinacy, 
he gave him the reins, with the beſt directions he could 
| how to uſe them. The ambition of our young adven- 
turer was too fatal to himſelf. He loſt his judgment 
and way together; and Jupiter, to prevent his letting 
the world on fire, was obliged with his thunderbolts to 
hurl him from his ſeat into the river Eridanus or the Po. 
His ſiſters Phaethuſa, Lampetia, and Phoebe, lamented 
his loſs ſo inceſſantly upon the banks, that the gods 
changed them 1nto black poplar trees, whole juice pro- 
duces the electrum or amber. Cycnus, king of Liguria, 
no leſs grieved for his loſs, was changed into a ſwan, a 
bird which became after ſacred to Apollo. This ftor 
makes a very conſiderable figure in Ovid (5), who has 
out- done himſelf on this ſubject. a 
A late author offers an ingenious conjecture, wit 
regard to this fable (6). Linen- cloth was the great 
manufacture of Egypt, and the bleaching of it conſe- 
quently of great importance. The image expoled tor 
directing this, Was a youth with rays round his head, 
and a whip in his hand, ſeated on an orb, to which thay 
gave the name of Fhaeton (5), and Ben Climmah (S). 
Probably the months of May, June, and July, were 
the three ſiſters of Phaeton, becauſe during cheſe months 
they waſhed their linen white; of which Cygnusor the 
ſwan, the friend of Phaeton, is a further ſymbol. Now 
as the word Albanoth, applied to theſe months (9), fig- 
nifies allo poplar trees, it gave riſe to this metamor- I 


phoſis. 7 
Orpheus 11 


) Ovid Metamorph. lib. II. in principio. 

(6) La Pluche hift. de Cieux. 

(7) From Pha the month, and Eton linen, is made Phaeton ; that 
is, the indiction of the linen works. 25 

(8) Ben-Climmah, the ſon of hot weather. Hence the ſtory of ar 
Phaeton's burning the world. gl 
| (9) Albanoth, or Lebanoth, ſignifies the whitening fields or yards 
for bleaching. 
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Orpheus was the ſon of Phoebus, by the muſe Calh- 
ope (1). He was born in Thrace, and reſided near 
mount Rhodope, where he married Eurydice, a prin- 
ceſs of that country. Arifteus, a neighbouring prince, 
who fell in love with her, attempted to ſurpriſe her, and 
in her flight, to eſcape his violence, ſhe was killed by 
the bite of a ſerpent. Her diſconſolate huſband was 
ſo affected at his loſs, that he deſcended by the way of 
Txnarus to hell, in order to recover her. As muſic and 
poetry were to him hereditary talents, he exerted them 
in ſo powerful a manner, that Pluto and Proſerpine 
were 1o far touched, as to reſtore him his beloved con- 
fort on one condition, that he ſhould not look back on 
her, till they came to the light of the world. His im- 
patient fondneſs made him break this article, and he loſt 
her for ever. Grieved at her I8ſs, he retired to the 
woods and foreſts, which it is ſaid were ſenſible of his 
harmony (2). But the Mznades or Bacchæ, either 
incenſed at his vowing a widowed life, or, as others tay, 
inſtigated by Bacchus, whoſe worſhip he neglected (3), 
rore him in pieces, and ſcattered his limbs about the 
fields, which were collected and buried by the Mules. 
His head and harp, which were caſt intothe Hebrus, were 
carried ty Leſbos, and the former interred there. His 
harp was tranſported to the ſkies, where it forms one of 
the conſtellations. He himſelf was changed into a ſwan, 
and lef a ſon called Methon, who foundd in Thrace a city 
of his own name. Ovid has given us this whole ſtory (4); 
but contrary to his uſual method, has broke the thread 
of it, by interſperſing it in different parts of his work, 

It is. certain that Orpheus may be placed as the car- 
lieſt poet of Greece, where he firſt introduced affroon- 
my, divinity, muſic, and poetry, all which he had learned 
in Egypt. He wrote many volumes in natural philoio- 
phy and antiquities (5), of which only a few 3 

E * 


(1) Some make him the ſon of Oeagrus and Calliope. 

(2) Ovid Metam. lib. XI. in principio. 

(3) Others ſay by Venus, on account of his deſpiſing her rites, 
and that the nymphs, excited by her, tore him in pieces in ſtrug- 
glizg who ſhould have him. 

(4) In his Xth and XIth books. 

(5) He wrote a book of hymns, and treatiſes on the generation 
of the elements; on the giants war; on the rape of Proſerpine ; 
no the labours of Hercules ; of ſtones ; on the rites and myiterios 
of the Egyptians, 


7 
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imperfect fragments have eſcaped the rage of time. In 
his book of ſtones, he ſays of himſelf, He could under- 
and the flight and language of birds, fiop the courſe of ri- 
vers, overcome the poiſon of ſerpents, and even penetrate the 
thoughts of the heart (6). 

Let us ſeek the origin of this fable once more in E- 
gypt, the mother-country of fiction. In July, when 
the ſun entered Leo, the Nile overflowed all the plains. 
To denote the public joy at ſeeing the inundation riſe 
to its due height, they exhibited a youth playing on 
the lyie or ſiſtrum, and fitting by a tame lion. When 
the waters did not increaſe as they ſhould, this Horus 
was repreſented ſtretched on the back of a lion as dead. 
This ſymbol they called Oreph or Orpheus (7), to fig- 
nify that agricuiture was then quite unſeaſonable and 
dormant. The tongs they amuted themſelves with at 
this dull ſeaſon, for want of exerciſe, were called the 
hymns of Orpheus; and as huſbandry revived immedi— 
ately after, it gave rife to the fable of Orpheus return— 
ing from hell. The Ihs placed near this Horus, they 
called Eurydice (8), and as the Greeks took all theſe 
figures in the ineral, and not in the emblematical 
ſenſe, they made Eu: vdice-the wite of Orpheus.“ 

Idmon was the fon of Apollo by Aſteria, and attend- 
ed the Argonauts in their expedition to Colchis, hung 
famed for his ſkill in augury ; but wanderiag from ins 
companions, as they occaſionally landed, he was killed 
by a wild boar. 

Another cf the children of Apollo was Linus, whom 
he had by the nymph Jerpfichore. Ee was born at 
Thebes, and eminent for learning, if it be true that 
Thamyris, Orpheus, and Hercules, were all his icholars. 
Some ſay he was flain by the latter for ridiculiug him; but 
if Orpheus (as others af) lived a hundred years be- 
fore ee it is rather probable hat Linus was che 

diſciple of Orpheus. However this be, Linus wrote 
on the origin of the world, the courſe of the tun and 
moon, and the production cf animals. 


After 


(6) This probably gaveriſe to the fable of his making rocks and 
foreſts move to his lyre. | 

(7) From Oreph, occiput, or the back part of the head. 

($) From Eri, a lion, and Paca, tamed, is formed Eridaca, 


Zurydice, or the lion tamed, i. e. the Violence or rage of the inun- 


dation overcome. 


( 
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Aſter all, Linus was only a ſymbol of the Egyptians, 
which the Greeks: according to cultom, pertonated. 
At the end of autumn or harvell, the Egyptians fell to 
their night-work, of making linen-cioth (9), and the 
figure then expoſed was called Linus (1), and denoted 
the ſiting up or watching during the night. 

Ariſtæus was the ſon of Apollo, by Cyrene, a virgin 
nymph, who uſed to accompany him in hunting, and 
whom he firit fell in love with on ſeeing her encounter 

a lin. He was born in Libya. He received his edu- 
cation from the nymphs, who taught him to extract oil 
from olives, and to make honey, cheeſe, and butter; 
all which arts he communicated to mankind. On this 
account he was regarded as a rural deity. From Africa 
he paſſed into Sardinia and Sicily, from whence he 
travelled into Thrace, where Bacchus initiated him in 
his myſteries. We have already mentioned how his 
paition occationed the death of Eurydice, to revenge 
which the-wood-nymphs deſtroyed his bee-hives. Con- 
cerned at this loſs, he adviſed with his mother, and was 
told by the oracle to ſacritice bulls to appeaſe her ſhade; 
which counſel following, the bees which iſſued from the. 
carcailes fully tupphed the damages he had ſuſtain- 
el (2). He died near mount Hæmus, and was derfied 
on account of the lervices he had done to mankind by 
his uſeful inventions. He was alſo honoured in the iſle 
of Coos, for his calling the Ethan winds to relieve 
them in an exceſſive time of heat. Herodotus ſays, 
that he appeared at Cyzicum after his death, and three 
hundred and forty years after, was $2en in Italy, at Me- 
tapontum, where he enjoined the inhabitants to ered a 


Hatue to him near that of Apollo; which, on conſult- 


ing the oracle, they performed. 

Circe was the daughter of Phozbus, by Perſis, the 
child of Oceanus, and a celebrated ſorcereis. Her firft 
huſband was a king of the Sarmaize, whom ſhe poiſon- 


E 2 ed, 


(9) This was their chief manufacture. 


(1) Linus, from Lyn, to watch, whence our word linen, that 
is, the work, for the time of doing it. 


(2) Virgil has introduced this ſory with great elegance aud pro- 
Priety. in his 1Vth Georgic, I. 314» 
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ſoned, for which ſhe was expelled the kingdom, and 
fled to a promontory on the coaft of Tuſcany, which 
afterwards took her name. Here ſhe fell in love with 
Glaucus, one of the ſea deities, who preferring Scylla 
to her, ſhe changed her into a ſea monſter, Picus, king 
of the Latins, her next favourite, for rejecting her ad- 
dreſſes, was metamorphoſed into a woodpecker. 

'The moſt remarkable of Circe's adventures, was with 
Ulyſſes. This prince returning from Troy, was caſt 
away on her coaſt, and his men, by a drink ſhe gave 
them, were transformed to ſwine, and other beatts. 
Ulyſſes was preſerved by Mercury, who gave him the 
herb moly, to ſecure him from her enchantments, and 
inſtructed him, when ſhe attempted to touch him with 
her wand, to draw his ſword, and make her ſwear by 
Styx, ſhe would uſe him as a friend, otherwiſe he would 
kill her. By this means, he procured the liberty of his 
companions, and continued a year with Circe, who 
bore him two children, viz. Agrius and Latinus: Circe 
had a ſepulchre in one of the iſles, called Pharmacuſæ, 
near Salamis. 

Circe was no other than the Egyptian Ifis, whoſe 
Horns, or attending image, every month aſſuming ſome 
different form, as a human body, with the head of a 
lion, dog, ſerpent, or tortoiſe, gave riſe to the fable of 
her changing men by her inchantments into theſe ani- 
mals. Hence the Egyptians gave her the name of 
Circe, which ſignifies the Afnigma. 

Apollo had many other children. Athufa, the 
daughter of Neptune, bore him Elutherus. By Evadnc 
he had Janus ; by Atria, Miletus, Oaxus, and Arabus, 
who gave his name to Arabia ; ; by Melia, he had Iſme- 
nius and Tænarus; by Aglaia, Theftor ; by Manto, 
Mopſus ; by Anatbrippe, Chius; by Achalide, he had 
Delphus, and many others too tedious to enumerate. 


CHAP: 
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CHA P. XXXI. 


OF THE MUSES, AND PEGASUS, THE GRACES, AND 
THE SYRENS. 


FT nrsr celebrated goddeſſes, the Muſes, were the 
daughters of Jupiter and Mnemoſyne, though ſome 
think them born of Calus. Their number at firſt was 
only three or four (3), but Homer and Heſiod have 
fixed it at nine (4), which it has never ſince exceeded. 
They were born on mount Pierus, and educated by the 
nymph Eupheme. . | 

They had many appellations common to them all, ag 
Pierides, from the place of their birth; Heliconides, 
from mount Helicon, in Bœotia; Paruaſſides, from the 
hill of Parnaſſus, in Phocis; Citherides, from mount 
Citheron, a place they much frequented; Aonides, from 
Aonia ; Hippocranides, Agannipides, and Caſtalides, 
from different fountains conſecrated to them, or to which 
they were ſuppoſed to reſort. 

In general they were the tutelar goddeſſes of all ſa- 
cred feſtivals and banquets, and the patroneſſes of all po- 
lite and uſeful arts. They ſupported virtue in diſtreſs, 
and preſerved worthy actions from oblivion. Homer calls 
them miſtreſſes and correctreſſes of manners (5). With 
regard to the ſciences, theſe ſiſters had each their parti- 
cular province or department, though poetry ſeemed 
more immediately under their united protection. 

Calliope {ſo called from the ſweetneſs of her voice) 
preſided over rhetoric, and was reckoned the firſt of the 


nine filters. 
Clio, 


(4) Mneme, Acde, Melete, tha is, Memory, Singing, and Me- 
ditation, to winch ſome add Thelexiope. 

(4) Some aſſign as a reaſon for this, that when the citizens ef 
Sicyon directed three ſkilful ſtatuaries, to make each three ſtatues of 
the three muſes, they were all ſo well executed, that they did not 
know wich to chooſe, but erected all the nine, and that Hefiod 
only gave them names. 

(5) Hence the old bards and poets were in ſuch high eſteem, 
that when Agamemnon went to the fiege of Troy, he left one with 
Clytemneitra, to keep her faithful, and Egiſthus could not corrupt 
her, till he had deſtroyed this counſellor. 
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Clio, the ſecond (6), was the Muſe of hiſtory, and 
takes her name from her immortaliſing the actions ſhe 
records. 

Erato (7), was the patroneſs of elegiac, or amorous 
poetry, and the inventreſs of dancing. To Thalia (8), 
belonged comedy, and whatever was gay, amiable, and 
pleaſant. Euterpe (named from her love of harmony) 
had the care of tragedy. 

Melpomene (ſo {tiled from the dignity and excellen- 
cy of her ſong) was the guardian Mule of lyric and 
epic poetry (9). 

erplichore was the protectreſs of muſic, particularly 
the flute (1). The chorus of the aucient drama was 
her province, to which ſome add logic. 

To Polyhymnia (2) belonged that harmony of voice 
and geſture, which gives a perfection to oratory and 
poetry, and which flows from juſt ſentiments and a good 
memory. 

Urania was the Muſe whoſe care extended to all di- 
vine or celeſtial ſubjects, ſuch as the hymns in praiſe of 
the gods, the motions of the heavenly bodies, and 
whatever regarded philoſophy or allronomy (3). 

The Muſes, though ſaid to be virgius, were no ene- 
mies to love (4). We have already taken notice of 
Calliope and Terpſichore yielding to the addreſſes of 
Apollo. If their complaiſance was ſolely_owing to the 
reſentment of Venus, who inſpired the flames of love, 
to revenge the death of her favourite Adonis; it muſt 
be owned that the Muſes hate ſince been ſulficieutly de- 
voted to her ſervice. 

The Muſes were themſelves not wholly free from 
revenge, as appears in the ſtory of Thamyris. Ibis 

perſon was the ſon of Philammon, and the nymph 
Agriopa, and born at Oderſz, once a famoys city 
of Thrace, He became ſo excellent a proficient in 
muſic, 


(6) From KN, Glory. (7) From 2%, Love. 

(8) From OA, to fleuriſh or revive. 

(9g) From £430; T0449, to make a concert or ſymphony, 

(1) Teer Toi L080, to deliglit in choruſes. 

(2) From T%Avs and vice, a great memory. 

(3) From s Y, Heaven 

(4) The virginity or chaſtity of the Muſes, is a point diſputed by 
the ancient writers, t 1wugh the majority inclines in their ſayour, 
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muſic, that he had the courage or vanity to contend (5) 
with the Muſes ; but being overcome, they not only pu- 
nithed him with the loſs of ſight and memory, but cauſed 
Jupiter to caſt him into hell, to expiate his impiety. 

The Muſes were repreſented crowned with flowers, or 
wreaths of palm, each holding fome in{trument or token 
of the ſcience or art over which ſhe preſided. They were 
\ depicted as young, and the bird ſacred to them was the 
ſwan (6). L 

To trace the origin ef theſe fabulous deities, it is ne- 
ceſſary to obſerve, that the nine emblematical figures, 
which were exhibited amongſt the Egyptians to denote 
the nine months, during which that country was freed 
from the inundation, had each ſome initrument, or ſym- 
bol, peculiar to the buſineſs of the months, as a pair of 
compaſles, a flute, a maſk, a trumpet, &c. All theſe 
images were purcly tieroglyphical, to point out to the 
people what they were to do, and to aſcertain their uſe, 
they were called the nine Muſes (7). The Greeks, who 
adopted this group of emblems as ſo many real divini- 
ties, took care to give each a particular name, ſuited to 
the inſtruments they bore, and which threw a new diſ- 
guiſe upon the truth. 

The Graces were alſo attendants of the.Muſes, though 
placed in the train of Venus (8). Some make them 
the daughters of Jupiter and Eurynome, others of Bac- 
ehus and Venus. They were three, Aglaia, 'Vhalia, and 
Euphroſyne, names relative to their nature (g). The 
Lacedemonians and Athenians knew but two, to whom 


they 

(5) Thamyris wrote a poems on the wars of the gods with the Ti- 
tans, which exceeded every thing that appeared ot the kind before. 

(6) Perhaps becaute it was conſecrated to their maſter Apollo. 

(7) From the word Moſc, that is, ſaved or diſengaged from the 
waters 3 whence the name of Moſes given to the Hebrew lawgivers 
ſo near did the Phœnician and Egyptian languages agree, which with 
fome ſmall difference of pronunciation only, made two diſtinct 
tconguss. 

8) I chooſe to place them here on account of the explanation of 
the table under one view. 

(9) Aglaia, or honeſty, to ſhew that benefits ſhould be heſtowed 
frecly ; Thalia, or floutithias, to denote that the ſenſe of kindneſs 

ought 


4 


* 
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they gave different appellations (1). Eteocles, king 
of the Orchomenians, was the firit who erected a tem- 
ple to them. 

Pegaſus was a winged horſe produced by the blood 
which fell from Meduſa's head, when ſhe was killed by 
Perſeus. He flew to mount Helicon, the ſeat of the 
Muſes, where, with a ſtroke of his hoof, he opened a 
fountain called Hippocrene, or the horſe's ſpring (2). 

The unravelling theſe figures will convince us how 
juſtly they belong to this article, as they complete its il- 
luſtration. Near the nine female figures which betok- 
ened the dry ſeaſon, were placed three others, repreſent- 
ing the three months of inundation, and were drawn 
ſometimes ſwathed, as incapable of uſing their hands 
and feet. Theſe were called Charitout (3), or the di- 
vorce. The reſemblance of this word to the Greek Cha- 
rities, which ſignifies thankſgivings or favours, gave riſe 
to the fable of the Graces, or three goddeſſes preſiding 
over benefits and outward charms, 

Yet, as during the inundation, all parts could not be 
ſo fully ſupplied, but that ſome commerce was neceſſary, 
they had recourſe to ſmall barks, to ſail from one city 
to the other. Now the emblematical figure of a ſhip or 
veſſel, in Egypt and Phœnicia, was a winged horſe (4), 
by which name the inhabitants of Cadiz, a Phcenician 
colony, called their veſſels. Now, if the Muſes and 
Graces are the goddeſſes which preſide over arts and 
gratitude, this emblem becomes unintelligible ; but if 
we take the nine Muſes from the months of action and 
induſtry; and the three Graces for the three months of in- 
undation and reſt, the winged horſe, or boat with ſails, 
is a true picture of the end of navigation, and the re- 


turn of rural toils. To this figure the Egyptians gave 
the 


ought never to die; Euphroſyne, or chearfulneſs, to ſignify that 
favours ſhould be conferred and received with mutual pleaſure. 
(1) The Spartan Graces were Clito and Phaena ; thoſe of Athens, 
uro and Hegemo. 


(2) Fons Caballinus. See Perſius, ſatyr I. 
(4) From Charat, to divide, comes Charitout, the ſeparation of 


Commerce. 


(4) Strabo Geograph. Lib. II. p. 99. edit. Reg. Paris, 


* 
t\ 
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the name of Pegaſus (5), expreſſive of its true mean- 
ing. All theſe images tranſplanted to Greece, became 
the ſource of endleſs confuſion and fable. ; | 

By the Latin and Greek poets, the Graces are repre- 
ſented as beautiful young virgins, naked, or but very 
{lightly cloathed(6), and having wings on their feet. They 
alſo joined hand in hand, to denote their unity. 

The Syrens were the daughters of Achelous. Their 
lower parts were like fiſhes, and their upper like women; 
but they were lo ſkilled in muſic, that they enſnared all 
who heard them to deſtruction. Preſuming to contend 
with the Muſes, they were vanquiſhed, and ſtripped at 
once of their feathers and voices, as a puniſhment for 
their folly, 

The Egyptians ſometimes repreſented the three months 
of inundation by figures half female and half fiſh, to de- 
note to the inhabitants their living in the midſt of the 
waters. One of thele images bore in her hand the ſiſt- 
rum, or Egyptian lyre, to ſhew the general joy at the 
Hood's arriving to its due height, which was the 
allurance of a ſucceeding year of plenty. To theſe ſym- 
bols they gave the name of Syrens (7), expreſſive of their 
real meaning. The Phoenicians, who carried them into 
Greece, repreſented them as real perſons, and the Greeks 
and Romans had too [trong a taſte for the fabulous, not 
to embellith the ſtory (1). 


* 


HK . 


OF DIANA, LUNA, OR HECATE, 


H AVING treated of the god of wit and harmony, 
with his offspring and train, let us now come to his 
twin-tifter Diana, the goddeſs of chaſtity, and the 

E 5 daughter 


(5) From Pag, to teaſe, and Sus, a ſhip, Pegaſus, or the ceſſa - 
don of navigation. | 
(6), Solutis Gratiæ Zoniss Ode XXX. 5. 
Junctægue nymphis Gratie decentes 
Alterno terram quatiunt pede, Horace, Lib, I. Ode IV. 5. 
(7) From Shur, a hymn, and Ranan, to ſing. 
(2) Hence our imaginary form of the Mermaid. 
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daughter of Jupiter and Latona. Her father, at her re- 
queſt, granted her perpetual virginity, beſtowed on her a 
bow and arrows, appointed ber queen ot the woods and 
loreſts (2 ), and aſſigned her a guard of nymphs to attend 
her (3). She became the patrone!s of hunting thus: 
Britomartis, a huntreſs-nymph, being one day entang- 
led in her own nets, while the wild boar was aj Proach- 
ing her, vowed a temple to Diana, and ſo was preferved, 

Hence Diana had the name of Dictynna. Others relate 
the ſtory differently, and ſay that Britomartis, whom 
Diana favourcd on account of her paſſion tor the chace, 
flying from Minos her lover, fell into the lea, and was 
by her made a goddels. 

The adventures of Diana made a pretty confiderable 
figure in poetical hiſtory, and ſerve to ſhew that the vir- 
tue of this goddeſs, if inviolabie, was allo very ſevere. 
Actæon experienced this truth to bis colt. He was a 
young prince, the fon of Ariſtæus and Autonoe, the 
daugh er of Cadmus, king of Thebes. As he was padli- 
onately fond of the ſport, he had the misfortune one day 
to diſcover Diana bathing with her nymphs. The gud- 
deſs, iaccnſed at the intruſion, changed him into a flag; 
io that his own dogs wiſtaking him tor their game pur- 
tued and tore him in pieces. Ovid has wrou ht up this 
ſcene with great art and imagination (4). 

The truth of this fable is laid to be as follows 
Adtæon was a man of Arcadia, a great lover of day 
and hunting, and by keeping many dogs, and ſpend— 
ing his time in hunting on the mountains, he entirely 
neglected his domeſtic affairs, and being brought to 
ruin, was generally called the wretched Actzon, who 
was devoured by his own dogs. 

Melezger was another unhappy victim of her re- 
ſentment, and the more ſo as his puniſhment was 
owing ip no crime of his own. Oeneus, his father 
king of Atolia, in offering ſacriſices to the rural 
deities, had forgot Diana. *' he goddeſs was not of 
A "Hin Bi to put up with ſuch a neglect. She ſent a 
huge wild boar into the fields uf Calydon, who laid every. 

thing 


(2) Montium cuſtos ne moru mque virgo. Horat. Lib. III. 
(3) Sixty nymphs, called Oetaninæ, and twenty of the Aſiæ. 


(4) Ovid, Lib. II. 131. 
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thing waſte bef-re him. Meleager, with Theſeus, and 
the virgin Atalanta, undertook to encounter it. The 
* rain gave the monſter the firſt x wound, and Meleager, 
who killed it, preſented her the ſitin, which his uncle 
took from her, for which he flew them. Althæa, his 
mother, hearing her two brothers had periſhed in this 
quarrel, took an uncommon revenge. She remember- 
ed at the birth of her ſon the Fates ha: at thrown a biilet 
into the chamber, with an aſſurance the boy would live, 
as that remained unconfumed. The mother had till 
nov carefully ſived a pledge on which fo much « depend- 
e]; but inſpired by her preſent fury, the threw it into the 
fl. mes, and M. leager inſtantly ſejzc 'd with a contuming 
diſeaſe, expired as ſoon as it was burnt. His fiese 
who excel Tre! v mourned his death, were turnedinto hen- 
1 urk es. Ovid has not f, orgot to einbe lliſh his coils 14 
wich this ſtory (5). Others relate the f ſtory cf Meleager 
thus: Diana had, to av enge herſelfof Wenrus, 41tcd a 
war between the Curetes and Ftolians, Meleager, who 
fougut at the head of his father's troops, had always the 
advantage, till killing two of his mother's brothers, his 

mother Althea loaded him with ſuch imprecatioas, that 
he retired from the field. The Curetes upon this ad- 
vanced, and attacked the capital of /Etolia. In vain 
Oeneus preſſes his fon to arm and repel the foe; 
in vain his mother forgives and intreats him. He is 
iaflexible, till Cieopatra, his wife, falls at his feet, and 
r2preſents their mutual danger. Touched at this, he 
calls for his armour, iſſues to the fight, and repels the 
che ads 

Nor was Diana lefs r1zorous to her own ſex. Chione, 
the daughter of Dædalion, being careff.d both by, \pol- 
lo and Mercury, bore twins, I hi! amon, the ſon of Apol- 
lo, a famous muſician, and Autolyeus, the ſon of Mer- 
cury, a ſkilful juggler or che The mother was ſo im- 
prudent to boaſt of her ſhame, and prefer che honour of 
being miſtreſs to two detties, to the modeſty of Diana, 
which ihe aſcribed to her want of beauty; for this the 
goddeſs pierced her tongue with an arrow, and deprived 
her of the power of future boaſting or calumny. 

The river Alpheus fell violently enamoured of 
Diana, and having no hopes of ſucceſs, had recourſe 


to 
(5) Ovid, Lib, VIII. 261. a 
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to force. The goddeſs fled to the Letrini, where ſhe. 
amuſed herſelf with dancing, and with ſome art fo 
diſguiſed herſelf and her nymphs, that Alpheus no 
longer knew them. For this, theſe people erected a 
temple to her. 

During the chaſe one day, Diana accidently ſhot 
Chenchrius, ſon of the nymph Pryene, who bewailed 
him ſo much, that ſhe was turned into a fountain. 

Diana had a great variety of names; ſhe was called 
Cynthia and Delia from the place of her birth; Arte- 
mis, on account of her honour and modeſty. By 
the Arcadians ſhe was named Orthoſia; and by the 
Spartans, Orthia, Her temples were many, both in 
Greece and Italy; but the moſt confiderable was at 
Epheſus, where ſhe was held in the higheſt venerati- 
on. The plan of this magnificent edifice was laid by. 
Cteſiphon, and the ſtructure of it employed for 220 
years the ableſt architects and ſtatuaries in the world, 
It was ſet on fire by Eroſtratus, on the day that 
Alexander the Great came into the world; but was 
ſoon rebuilt with equal ſplendor under Dinvcrates, who 
alſo built the city of Alexandria. | 

The facrifices offered to Diana, were the firft fruits 
of the earth, oxen, rams, and white hinds; human vic- 
tims were ſometimes devoted to her in Greece, as we find 
in the caſe of Iphigenia. Her feſtival was on the jdes 
of Auguſt, after which time all hunting was prohibited, 

Diana was repreſented of an uncommon high ſta— 
ture, her hair diſhevelled, a bow in her hand, and a 
quiver at her back, a deer ſkin faſtened to her brealt, 
and her purple robe tucked up at her knees, with gold 
buckles or claſps, and attended by nymphs in a hunt- 
ing-dreſs, with nets and hounds, 

Diana was alſo called Dea Triformis or Tergemina, 
on account of her trifle character, of Luna in heaven, 
Diana on earth, and Hecate in the infernal regions; 
though the actions of the firſt and laſt are aſcribed to 
her under the ſecond name (6). 

Luna was thought to be thedaughter of Hyperion 
and Theia. The Egyptians worſhipped this deity 
both as male and female, the men ſacrificing to it as 


Luna, the women as Lunus, and each ſex on theſe 
occaſions 


{6) Heſod makes Luna, Diana, and Hecate, three diſtinct gods 
Eile a 
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occaſions aſſuming the dreſs of the other. Indeed this 

oddeſs was no other than the Venus Urania, or Cœ— 
feſtis of the Aſſyrians, whoſe worſhip and rites the Phes- 
nicians introduced into Greece. Under this character 
Diana was allo called Lucina, (a name ſhe held in 
common with Juno) and had the protection of women 
in labour (7), though ſome make Lucina a diſtinct 
goddeis from either (8). By this name ſhe was adorn- 
ed by the Eginenſes and Elcars. 

If Diana was ſo rigid in point of chaſtity on earth, 
her virtue grew a little more relaxed when the got to the 
ſkies. She bore Jupiter a dauyter there, called Erfa, or 
the Dew; and Pan, who was not the moſt pleaſing of 
the gods, deceived her in the ſhape of a white ram. But 
her moſt celebrated amour was with Endymion (1), the 
fon of Etlilius, and grandſon of Jupiter, who took him 
up into heaven, where he had the inſolence to ſolicit 
Juno, for which he was caſt into a profound fleep. Luna 
had the kindneſs to conceal him in a cave of mount Lat- 
mos in Caria, where ſhe had fifty daughters by him, and 
a fon called Ætolus, after which he was again exalted 
to the ſkies. 

The fable of Endymion had its origin in Egypt. 
Theſe people in the neomenia, or feaſt; in which they 
celebrated the antient ſtate of mankind, choſe a grove 
or ſome retired ſhady grotto, where they placed an Iſis, 
with her creſcent or moon, and'by her !lid& an Horus 
aſleep, to denote the ſecurity and repoſe which mankind 
then enjoyed. This figure they called Endymion (2), 
and theſe ſymbolical figures, like the reſt, degenerated 
into 4dolatry, and became the materials for fabulous 
hitory. | 

As the moon, Diana was repreſente&with a creſcent 


on her head, in a filver chariot drawa by white hinds, 
with 


(7) 1t is ſaid ſhe aſſiſted Latona, her mother, at the birth of Apollo, 
but was ſo terrified at the pains,that ſhe vowed perpetual virginity. 

(S) Some make Lucina the daughter of Jupiter and Juno, and 
born in Crete. : 

(1) Others affirm, that Endymion was a king of Elis, much given 
to aſtronomy and lunar obſervations, ſor which he was faid to be in 
love with the moon, and careſſed by her. 8 

(2) From En, a grotto or fountain, and Dimion, reſemblance, 1s 


made Endymion, or the grotto of the repreſentation, 
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wich gold harneſs, which fore 
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? 1 
change to mules, becauſe 
ren (3). Some make ner conductors a 
horle (4), others oxen, on account of 


arr 
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the lunar horns. 


Hecate was the daughter of Jupiter and Ceres. As 
to the origin or the name there is ſome variition (5). 
She was the goddlefs of the infernal regions, and on that 
account is often e with P roferpine. She pre ſid- 
ed over itreets and highways: for which cauſe {he was cal- 
led 'i'rivia, as ailo Propyla, becauſe the doors of houles 
were under =p protection (6). The appellation of 
Primo was given her on account of her dreadful ſhricks, 
wiaen Nars, Apollo, and Mereury, menting her in the 
woo.'s, attemjrcd to raviſh her. She was alſo famous 
for botany, eipectaily for difc -OVering banetui and pol- 
{ynous herbs and roots; as alto for berſtzill in enchant- 
ments and magica! arts, 1:2 the practice of which her 

ame was conkantly invoked (7). Helhod has given a 
Very pompous aeicrip nion of the extent of her power (8). 
She was tiled in Ezypt, Bubaſtis. 

As Hecate, Diana was re preſented of an exceſſive 
he: gat, her ticad centred With irightiul nales, and her 
fcet of a ſerpentine form, and ſurrounded wich dogs, an 
animal ſacred to her, and under whole f..rm ſhe was 
ſometimes repreicnted, She was alſo eſtcemed the 
goduels of inevitable fate. 

if c have recourſe to the Egyptian key, we ſhall find 
this chrœefoſd goddeis the tame ſymbol with the Juno and 
Cy beie we have already treated of, The Greek ſculptors 
had too 2001 a taſte to endure the head of the bull or goat 
on their deities, which they borrowed from that coun- 


try. They therefore altered theic hicrogly phical figures 
| to 


(3) To expreſs that the moon had no light of her own, but what 
ſhe borrowed trom the ſun. 


(4). To expreis the wane and full of the moon. 
(5) Either from *x&0:», at a diſtance, becauſe the moon darts her 


rays afar off ; or trom X&T0V, a lundred, becauſe a hecatomb was 
the uſual victim. 
(6) At every new moon the Athenians made a ſupper for her in 


the open ſtreet, which in the night was eaten up by the poor p<0- 
ple. 


(7) So Dido, i in Virgil, calls on. 


Tergeminam Hecaten, tria virgin;s ora Diaræ. AEneid IV. 
(8) ere qi I, 411. 
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to their own mode; but took care to preſerve the attri- 
butes by diſpoſing them in a more elegant manner. The 
lunar ſy mbol am: gte the Evvptians was called Hezate, 
or (9) 'Acl nete, and by the. Syri: ins, Achot. The latter 
alto {tiled her Dio, or Deione (1), and Demeter. The 
creſcent and full moon over her head at the neomenid, 
made her miſtaken for that planet; and the time of the 
interlunia, during whick time ſhe remained invihble, ſhe 
was {uppoſed to take a turn to theAnvifible world, and 
lo got the name of Hecate. Thus the tripartite god- 
dels aroſe. The meaning of the ancient ſymbols was 
contounded and forggt, and a fonſclteſs jargon of fable 


aud ſuperſtition introduced in its place, a point which 


can never be too exactly attended to on this occaſion. 


C11 AF. MAE, 


OF MERCURY». 


Pass we nowto a deity veither famous for his truth 
or hone:ily, though he makes no inconfiderable figure in 
the celettial catalogue. Mercmy was the fon of Jupiter 
aud Maia, daughter of Atlas, and born on mount Cyl- 
lene in Arcadia. He was iuckled by Juno, ſome of 
whoſe milk falling beſides his-mouth on the heavens, 
produced the Galaxy. He began to diſplay early his 
talents for theft, as we have obferved under the article 
of Apollo. Ecing careſſed when an infant in Vulcan's 
arms, he flole away his tools. The fame day he defeated 
Cupid at wreſtling, and while Venus praiſed him after 
his victory, he found means to convey away her ceſtus. 
He pilfered Jupiter's ſceptre, and had done the ſame 
thing by his thunderbolts, but they were too hot for his 
fingers. He ſerved Battus a very ſlippery trick. 'This man 
ſaw him ſtcaling king Admetus's cows from Apollo his 
. herdſman. 


(9) Achate, the only 6r excellent, or Achot; (in the Syriac) the 
ſiſter. 

(1) Deio, or Deione, from Dei, ſufficiency; or Demeter, from 
Dei, and Mater, rain, i. e. plenty of rain, 
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herdſman. To bribe him to ſilence, he gave him a fine 
cow, and the clown promiſed to keep it ſecret. Mercury, 
to try him, aſſumed another ſhape, and offering a higher 
reward, the fellow told all he kuew, on which (2) the god 


turned him into a touchitone. 


Mercury had ſeveral appellations. He was called Her- 
mes (3) and Cvlienus, from his temple upon mount Cyl- 
lene. Nor were his employments leſs various. IIe was 


the cupbearer of Jupiter till Ganymede took his place. 


He was the meſſenger of the gods, and the tutelar god 
of roads and croſs-ways (4), the, inventor of weights 
and mcaſures, and the guardian of all merchandize and 
commerce, though this office ſeems but 11] to agree with 
the actions aſcribed to him, He was in a peculigr 
manner the protector of learning, being the firſt difco- 
verer of letters, and the god of rhetoric and oratory, 
He was alſo famous for his {kill in muſic, and fo eloquent, 
that he was not only the arbitrator in all quarrels a- 
mongſt the gods, but in all leagues and negotiations 
particular regaid was paid (5) to him. 

Together with Jellus and Pluto, Mercury was 1nvok- 
ed among the terreſtrial gods. In conjunction with Her— 
cules he preſided over wreſtling and the gymuattic exer- 


ciſes, to ſhew that addreſs on theſe occaſions ſhould always 


be joined to force. He was alſo. believed to preſide over 
dreams, though Morpheus claims a ſhare with him in 
this department. 

Annually, in the middle of May, a feſtival was cele- 
brated to his honour at Rome, by the merchants and 
traders, who ſacriſiced a ſow to him, intreating he would 
proſper their buſineſs, and forgive their frauds, In all 
facrifices offered to him, the tongues of the victims were 


burnt, which cuſtom was borrowed from the Megaren- 
ſes. 


(2) Ovid has given a fine deſcription of this incident. Metam. lib. 


II. 625, 
(3) ? Egewns, the interpreter, becauſe he interpreted the minds of 


the gods and men. 
(4) Where the Greeks and Romans placed certain figures, called 
Hermæ, from him, being of marble or braſs, with the head of a 


Mercury, but downwards of a ſquare figure. 
(5) As the Feciales, or prieſts of Mars, proclaimed war ; ſo the 


Caduceatores, or prieſts of Mercuiy, were employed in all embaſſies. 
and treaties of peace. 
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tes. Perſons who eſcaped imminent danger ſacrificed 
to him a calf with milk and honey. The animals ſacred 
to him were the dog, the goat, and the cock. 

By his filter Venus he had a ſon called Hermaphrodi- 
tus, a great hunter; a wood nypmh, called Salmacis, fell 
in love with him, but had the mortification to be repulſ- 
ed. Upon this, inflamed by her paſſion, ſhe watched 
near a fountain where he uſed to bathe, and when ſhe 
ſaw him naked in the water, ruſhed to embrace him; but 
the youth ſtill avoiding her, ſhe prayed the gods their 
bodies might become one, which was immediately grant- 
ed; and what was yet more wonderſul, the fountain re- 
tained the virtue of making all thoſe Hermaphrodites 
who uſed its waters (6). . 

A late author gives this ſtory another turn. He ſays, 
the fountain Salmacis (7) being incloſed with high walls, 
very indecent ſcenes paſſed there; but that a certain 
Greek of that colony building an inn there for the en- 
tertainment of ſtrangers, the barbarians, who reſorted 
to it, by their intercourſe with the Greeks, became ſof- 
tened and civilized, which gave rife to. the fable of their 
changing their ſex, 

Mercury had other children, particularly Pan, Do- 
lops, Echion, Caicus, Erix, Buns, Phares, and the 
Lares, with ſeveral others. Such was the Mercury of 
the Greeks and Romans. 

But the origin of this deity. muſt be looked for 
amongſt the Phœnicians, whoſe image is the {ymholical 
figure of their great anceſtor and founder, and the pro- 
per arms of that people. By the bag of money which 
he held, was intimated, the gains of merchandize. By 
the wings with which his head and feet were furniſhed, 
was ſhadowed the ſhipping of that people, their ex- 
tenſive commerce aud navigation. Ihe caduceus, with 
which (8) he was ſaid to conduct the ſpirits of the de - 
ceaſed to Hades, pointed out the great principles of the 
ſoul's immortality, a ſtate of (9) rewards and PR 

atter 


(5) See Ovid's deſcription of this adventure. Metam. book IV. 
(7) In Caria, near the city of Halicarnaſſus. 
(3) LVirgaque leuem coerces 
Aurea lurbam. 
(9) Tu pias letis animas reponis 
eneSedibus, Hor Ace. 
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(1) after death, anda (2) refaſcitation of the body. It 


1s deſcribed as producing three leaves together ; hence 
called by Homer the golden three-leaved wand. The 
doctrine alluded to by this, was more diſtinctly taught by 
the emblems adorning the hermetic wand: for to the 
extremity of it was annexed the ball or cixcLe. Two 


StraPHs entwined the rod; over which were the Ex- 


FANDED WINGS, forming the complete hierogly phic of 
THE MIGHTY on Es- The name of Mercury :s a com- 
pound of the Celtic Merc, merchandize (3), and Ur, a 
man ; and correſponds very exactly with the Hebrew 
Etymology, rendering the meaning of the word Cnaan, 
or Canaan, a merchant or trader. 

Tnis ſymbolical figure (like many others, which at 
firſt were very innocent (became in time the object of 
idolatrous worſhip to molt nations. We are not to won- 


der that the Egyptians particularly, whoſe country was 


the land of Ham, the father of Canaan, ſhould do ho- 
nour to this figure, and apply it to their purpoſes ; for 
it is more than probable, that, being ſo near at hand, he 
might be greatly aſſiſting to his brother Mizraim in the 
ſettlement of that country; belides the conſideration of 
their after-obligations to his deſcendant the Phœnician, 
who is allo called the Egyptian Hercules. 


CH AP. XXXIV. 


OF VENUS, 


T HE next deity that offers, is that powerful goddefs 
whoſe influence is acknowledged by Gods and men. Ci- 
cero mentions four of this name (4); but the Venus 
generally known is ſhe who is fabled to have ſprung from 
the froth or fermentation raiſed by the genitals of Saturn, 
when cut off by his fon Jupiter, and thrown into the ſea. 


Heace the gained the name of Aphrodite (5). As ſoon 


'as 
(1) Hac alias pk ti lia Tartara itlit. 
(2; Dat ſomn*s du -guue . VII II. 
(3) From Rac: 1 to trade, comes M. renter; merchandiſe. 
(2) The firit to deushter of Ciunt; the fecond Venus Aphroe 


dita; the third bern of Jupiter and Dione, and the wife cf 


Vulcan; ard the tuurth Aſtarte, ur the Syrian Venus, the miſtreſs 
Ado. 13. 
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as horn ſhe was laid in a beautiful couch or ſhell, embel- 
lithed with pearl, and by gentle zephyrs wiſted to the 
iſſe of Cythera, in the Egean lea, from whence ſhe ſail- 
ed to Cyprus, which ſhe reached in April. Here, as ſoon 
as ſhe landed, flowers roſe beneath her feet, the Hours 
received her, and braided her hair with golden fillers, 
after which ſhe was by them wafted to Heaven. Her 
charms appeared ſo attractive in the aſſembly of the gods, 
that {carce one of them but what deſired her in marri- 
age. Vulcan, bv the advice of Jupiter, put poppy in 

her nectar, and, by intoxicating her, gained poſſeſſion. 
Few of the deities have been ſo extenſively wor- 
ſhipped, or under a greater variety of names. She was 
called Cytherea, Paphia, Cypria, Erycina, Idalia, Act- 
dalia, from the places where ſhe was in a particular man- 
ner adored. Other appellations were given her from her 
principal attributes. She was ſtiled Victrix (6), to de- 
note her reſiſtleſs ſway over the mind; Amica, from her 
being propitious to lovers; Apatutia, from the deceit 
and inconſtancy of her votaries; Ridens, from her love 
of mirth and laughter (7); Hortenſis, from her influ- 
encing the vegetation of plants and flowers, Marina, from 
her being born of the fea; Melanis, om her delight- 
ing in nocturnal (8) amours ; Meretrix, from the proſ- 
titution of her votaries; and Genitrix, from her pre— 
ſiding over the propagation of mankind, The epithet of 
Migonitis, was given her from her power in the ma- 
nagement of love. (9) ; and that of Murica and Myrtca, 
on account of the myrtle conſecrated to her. She was 
named Verticordia, from her power of changing the 
: Peart} s 


(5) From A Dees, froth, thowh ſome derive it from 2 gAν˖ L 
run mad, hecariſe all love is infatuation or frenzy. 

(6) Un er this chaiacter the 1s reprefented leaning on a ſhield, 
and car ing victory in her right hund, and a tcptre in her left. At 
other times with a aelnets and the apple of Paris in her hand. 

(7) bor ice, 11% l. od: 2, Nhe tu mais Hry ind riders 3 fo Homer 

Calls her Pant: D045) or hs laughter=toving queen, 
(9) From dis. black, becauſe lovers chooſe the night, 


(y) From 4 ,,, tem x or mingle 3 fo Virgil, 
3 AY d Deo Au, Er. 
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92. FABULOUS HISTORY OF 
heart; ſor which reaſon the Greeks ſtiled her ETiyrpe@#, 
The Spartans called her Veaus Armata, becauſe when 
beſieged by the Meſſenians, their wives, unknown to 
their huſbands, raiſed the ſſege. The Romans alſo term- 
ed her Barbata, becauſe when a diſeaſe had ſeized the 
women, in which they loſt all their hair, on their pray- 
ers to Venus it grew again. A temple was dedicated to 
her by the appellation of Calva ; becauſe when the Gauls 
inveſted the capitol, the women offered their hair to make 
ropes for the engines. She had alſo the epithet of Clu- 
acina (1), from her image being erected in the place 
where the peace was concluded between the Romans and 
Sabines. 

Let us now enquire a little into the actions aſcribed to 
this goddeſs. Her conjugal behaviour we ſhall ſee under 
the article of Vulcan, and find it was none of the moſt 
edifving. Her amours were numerous. Not to mention 
Apollo, Neptune, Mars, and Mercury, who all boaſted 
of her favours (2). She had ZEneas (3) by Anchiles 
but her principal favorite was Adonis, the ſon of Cynaras, 
king of Cyprus, and Myrrha, and a youth of incompara- 
ble beauty, unfortunately in hunting killed by a wild boar. 
Venus, who flew to his aſſiſtance, received a prick in her 
foot with a thorn, and the blood which dropped from it 
produced the damaſk roſe (4), but coming too late to 
ſave him ſhe changed him into the flower Anemone, 
which {till retains a crimſon colour (5). After this ſhe 
obtained of Proſerpine, that Adonis ſhould continue fix 
months with her on earth, and fix months remain in the 
lower regions. 

The 


(1) From Cluo, to hear, liſten, or agree. 

(2) By Apoilo ſhe had Eleſtryon, and five ſons 3 by Neptune, 
Eryx, and Meligunis, a dauzl.ter; by Mars, Timor and Pallor ; 
and by Mercury, Hermaphroditus, 

(3) She immortal:zed /Eneas, by purifying and anointing his body 
with ambroſial ctſ-nce, and the Romans deificd him by the name of 
Indiges. We have ſeveral antient inſcriptions. Deo Indigeti. 

(4) Ovid, lib. X. 505. 

(5) Some mythologize this ſtory, to ſignify by Adonis the Sun, 
who, during the ſummer figns, reſides with Venus on the earth, 
and during the winter with Proferpine. The wild boar which killed 
him is the Cold, . 


— — wn, A 2 
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The moſt remarkable adventure of Venus, was her fa- 
mous conteſt with Juno and Minerva for beauty. At the 
marriage of Peleus and Thetis, the goddeſs Diſcord re- 


ſenting her not being invited, threw a golden apple 


amongſt the company with this inſeri iption, Let it be given 
tn the faireſt (6). The competitors for this prize were 
the three deities above-mentioned. Jupiter referred them 
to Paris, youngeſt ſon of Priamus, king of Troy, who 
then kept his father's flocks on mount Ida. Before him 
the goddeſſes appeared, as molt ſay, naked. Juno offered 
him empire or power ; Minerva, wiſdom; and Venus 
endeavoured to bribe him with the promiſe of the faire/t 
avoman in the world, Fatally for himſelf and family, the 
ſnepherd was more ſuſceptible of love than of ambition 
or virtue, and decided the point in favour of Venus. 
The goddeſs rewarded him with Helen (7), whom he 
carried off from her huſband Menelaus, king of Sparta, 
and the rape gave riſe to that formidable affociation of 
the Greek princes, which ended in the deſtruction of his 
family, and the ruin of Troy. | 

Venus, however propitious ſhe was to lovers, was very 
ſevere to ſuch as offended her. She changed the women 
of Amathus, in Cyprus, into oxen for their cruelty. The 
Propætides, who denied her dignity, grew ſo ſhameleſsly 


impudent, that they were ſaid to be hardened into ſtones - 


(5). Hippomenes and Atalanta were another inſtance of 
her reſentment ; for after ſhe had aſſiſted him to gain the 
virgin, on their neglect to pay her the due offerings, ſhe 
infatuated them ſo, that they lay together in the temple 
of Cybele, who, for that profanation, turned them iuto 
lions (9). 
Nor was ſhe leſs favourable to her votaries. Pygmalion, 
a famous ſtatuary, from a notion of the inconventences 
of marriage, roſolved to live fingle. He had, however, 
formed a beautiful image of a virgin in ivory, with which 
he tell ſo deeply enamoured, that he treated it as a real 
miſtreſs, and continually ſolicited Venus, by prayers and 
{acriices, 


(6) Detur Pulckriori, 
(7) Suck Helen was, and who can blame the bay, 


Who in ſo bright a flame conſum'd bis Trag? WALLEs, 
(8) See Ovid, lib. X. I. 238. 


(9) See the article Cybele, aud Ovid, lib. X. $60. 
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ſacrifices, to animate his beloved ſtatue. His wiſhes were 
granted, and by tlus enlivened beauty he had a fon called 
Paphos, who gave his name to the city of Paphos in Cy- 
prus (1). 

A goddeſs io univerſally known and adored could not 
fail of temples. I hat of Paphos in Cyprus was the prin- 
Cipal. In that of Rome, dedicated to her by the title 
of Venus Libitina, were fold all things neceffary for fu- 
nerals. She had alſo a magmicent ſhrine, built for her 
by her ſon /Zneas, on mount Eryx in Sicily, The ſacri— 
fices uſually offered to her were white goats and ſwine, 
with libations of wine, milk, and honey, The GG 
were crowned with flowers or wreaths of myrtle. The 
birds ſacred to her were the ſwan, the dove, and the 
ſparrow. 

So far for the Venus Pandemos, or Popularis, the god- 


deſs of wanton and eſſeminate love; but the antients had 


another Venus, whom they tiled Urania and Ccleſtis, 
(who was indeed no other than the Syrian Aſtarte) and 
to whom they aicribed no attributes but ſuch as were 
ſtrictly chaſte and virtuous. Of this deity they admitted 
no corporeal reſemblance z but ihe was repreſeuted by 


the form of a globe ending conically ( 2 ), and ouly pure 


fire was burnt on her altars. Her ſacrifices were called 


Nephalia, on account of her ſobriety, only honey aud 


wine being offered ; but no animal victims except the 
heifer, nor was the wood of f gs, vines, or mulberries, 
ſuffered to be uſed iu them. 

This diſtinction of two Venuſes, the chaſte and the im- 
pure one, leads us to the true explicat ion of tes Tn 
In the different attributes of the Egyptian Tis, we ive 
thele contradictory char acttereex plained, The 1575 Wil 
ed with the creſcent ſtarof ſome of zodiaca) ſigns, is the 
celeſtial Venus. The Iſis with the terreſtrial ſymbols, 
ſuch as the heads of animals, a multitude of breaſts, or 
a child in her lap, became the goddeſs of fruitfulneſs 
and generation, and coulequently the Venus Pandemos. 
As the latter was regarded as a divinity propitious to 
luxury and pleaſure, it is no wonder if the ſoon gained 

the 


(x) Ovid, lib. V. 245. 
(2) This manner of repreſentation was borrowed from the Arabi- 


ans and Syrians, who tlought the deity Was not to be expictied by 
any corporeal torm. 


el 
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the aſcendant over her rival. In Phœnicia and Egypt, 
the young girls (3) conlecrated to the ſervice of the ter- 
reſtrial Iſis, uſually reſided in aà tent or grove near the 
temple, and were common proititutes z whereas thoſe de- 
voted to the celeſtial Iſis, or Venus Urania, were ſtrictly 
chaſte. Theſe tabernacles were called the pavi/lion of 
the girls (4), and gave rite to the name of Venus, aſcribed 
to the goddeſs of love. The Syrians alſo called the ter- 
reſtrial Iſis Mylitta, or Illithe (5), and the Greeks and 
Romans adopted the fame name. Thus the ſymbolical 
Ils of Egypt, after —_— the different deities of 
Cybele, Mes, V eita, ] Juno, Diana, Luna, Hecate, and 
Proſerpine, alſo formed the different characters of the 
common and celeftial Venus; to eaſily does ſuperſtition 
and invention multiply the objects of idoJatty. 

As Venus was the goddels of love and p caſure, it is 
no wonder if the pocts have been laviſh in the celcrip- 
tion of her beauties. Homer and Viigi have (6) given 
vs tine pictures of this kind, Nor were "thin anticnt iculp- 


tors and painters neg Zligent on ſo intereſti: ng a ſubject. | 


Phidias formed her Uatue of ivory and go Id, with one 


foot On a tortoi! le (7) J* Sco Plas repreſen ted her ridi ng 
on a he-goat, aud Fraxiicles wrought her ilatuc at Cnidos 


of 


(3) They were called the K:579Po29:, orbaſket-bearers, becauſe 
the) cariied tine onerings. 

(4) Succoth Venoth, the tabernacie of the girls. The Greeks, 
andi Romans, who could not pror ounc the word Venotiny, called it 
Venos, or Venus, and vat ing the tent or Venus fo viten mieit onedy 
too K it tor the nate oi Ti:C.ac odds uertellf. 

(nom Jeleds- to reget, cen es Iliitta, generation, which the 
Latins well c K pre! E= by 1 Va CSA 1X Ol GE11.talis. STE Horace. 
Carinen ſeculare, l. ig. 

(6) Se ſui, and turning round her neck fi au d, 

7 hat av:i't celeſtial charms arvirely gi. d 
Her eving Jocks immortal fragrance /utd, 
Aud brea:ld ambiifnal fevers wt gurl her Read 3 
In f. wing pra der raden obe vas jreny 
And all tne geddeſs ſpat wird » he a. 
Airs Vireg a; Eread J. 402. 

(7) This ſtatue was at Elis, aue ie rortone was deſigned to ſhow, 
that v Omen iiiculd not go much 8 but attend tien done ſtie 
2llalrs- 
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of white marble, half opening her lips and ſmiling, 
Apelles drew her as juſt emerged from the ſea, and preſ- 
hng the water out of her hair, a piece that was reckoned 
ineſtimable. It were endleſs to mention the variety of 
attitudes in which ſhe is repreſented in antique gems and 
medals (8); ſometimes ſhe is clothed in purple, gliter- 
ing with gems, her head crowned with rofes, and drawn 
in her ivory car, by ſwans, doves, or ſparrows. At others 
ſhe is repreſented ſtanding, with the Graces attending 
her; but in all poſitions, Cupid, her ſon, is her inſepa- 
ble companion. I ſhall only add, that the ſtatue called 
the Medicean Venus, is the belt figure of her which 
t'me has preſerved. 


C HAP. XXXV. 


CF THE ATTENDANTS OF VENUS, vir. CUPID, 
HYMEN, AND THE HORA, OR HOURS. 


* 


Brrort we cloſe the article of Venus, it is neceſſary 
to give ſome account of the deities who were uſually re- 
preſented in her train, and formed a part of that ſtate 
in which ſhe uſually appearcd. 

The firſt of theſe is Cupid. Some make him one of the 
moſt antient of the deities, and ſay he had no parents, but 
ſucceeded immediately after Chaos. Others report, that. 
Nox, or Night, produced an egg, which having hatched 
under her ſable wings, brought forthCupid, or IU O ho, 
with golden pinions, immediately flew through the be 
world (9). But the common opinion is, that Cupid was 
the ſon of Mars and Venns, and the favourite child of 
his mother, who, without his aid, as ſhe confeſſes in 

10 


(8) See a great number of theſe in Mr. Ogle's antiquities, illuf- 
trated by ancient gems, a work which, it is a great loſs tothe public, 
that ingenious and worthy gentleman did not live to finiſh. 

(9) Others make him the ſon of Porus, the god of council, who 
being drunk begot him on Penia, the goddeſs of poverty, Others 
the ſon of Cælus and Terra; and ſome of Zephyrus and Flora, 
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in Virgil, could do little execution. Indeed the poets, 
when they invoke the mother, ſeldom fail to make their 
joint addreſſes to the ſon (1). Perhaps this conſcioufneſs 
of his own importance, rendered this little divinity ſo ar- 
rogant, that, on many occaſions, he forgets his filial 
duty. This Cupid belonged to the Venus Pandemos, or 
Popularis, and was called Anteros, or Luſt. 

But the ancients mention another Cupid, ſon of Ju- 
piter and Venus, of a nobler character, whole delight it 
was to raiſe refined ſentiments of love and virtue, where- 
as the other inſpired baſe and impure deſires. His name 
was Eros, or true love. Eros bore a golden dart, which 
cauſed real joy and affection; Anteros a leaden arrow, 
which raiſed a fleeting paſſion. ending in fagicty and diſ- 

uſt. 
e Cupid was repreſented uſually naked, to ſhew that 
love has nothing of its own. He is armed with a bow 
and quiver full of darts, to ſhew his power of the mind; 
and crowned with roſes, to ſhew the delightful but tran- 
ſitory pleaſures he beſtows. Sometimes he is depicted bl 
Lind, to denote that love fees no faults in the object be- | 
loved; at others he appears with a roſe in one hand, and : 
a dolphin in the other; ſometimes he is ſcen ſtanding " 
between Hercules and Mercury, to ſignify the prevalence 
of eloquence and valour in love; at others he is placed 1 
near Fortune, to expreſs how much the ſucceſs of lovers 
depends on that inconſtant goddeſs. He is always drawn 
with wings, to typify, that nothing is more fleeting than ( 
the paſſion he excites, 

The Egyptian Horns, which attended the terref. \ 
trral Iſis, or the Venus Popularis, or Pandemos, was, 4 
according to the cuſtom of the neomenia, repreſented | 
with different attributes; ſometimes with the wings KM 


of the Eteſian wind, at others with the club of Her- fl 
1 


cules (2), the arrows of Apollo, ſitting on a lion, 
driving a bull, tying a ram, or having a large fiſh in ay 
his nets. Theſe ſigns of the different ſeaſons of the 1 
year, gave riſe to as many fables. The empire of [ 

oY F Eros, 


(1) See Horace, lib.'I. Ode xxx. & paſſim. == 
(2) There is a gem in Mr. Ogie's poſſeſſion, anſwering this de- | 
&ription. "1 
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Eros, or Love, was made-to extend to heaven and earth, 
and even to the depths ot the ocean; and this little but 
powerful child diſarmed gods and men. 

Hymen, the ſecond attendant of Venus, was the god 
of marriage, and the ſon of Bacchus and that goddeſs 
(3). He is ſaid to be born in Attica, where he made it 
his buſineſs to reſcue virgins carried off by robbers, and 
to reſtore them to their parents. On this account all 
maids newly married offered ſacrifices to him; as alſo 
to the goddeſs of concord. He was invoked in the nup- 
tial ceremony (4) in a particular manner. 

his god was repreſented of a fair complexion, crown- 
ed with amaricus, or the herb ſweet marjoram, and robed 
in a veil of ſaffron colour (repreſentative of the bridal 
bluſhes) with a torch lighted in his hand, becauſe the 
bride was carried always home by torch-light. 

Every one knows it was a conſtant cuſtom of the orien- 
tal nations, on the wedding day, to attend the bride- 
groom and bride with torches and lamps. The chorus 
en theſe occaſions was Hu Flumench! Here he comes! 
T his is the feſtival! (5). The figure exhibited on this 
occaſion in Egypt, was a young man bearing a lamp or 
torch, placed near the female figure, which denoted the 
day of the month fixed for the ceremony. 

The Graces, who always attended Venus, have been 
already deſcribed with the Muſes under the article of 
Apollo, 

The Horæ, or Hours, were the daughters cf Jupiter 
and Themis, and the harbingers of Apollo. I hey were 
alſo the nurſes of Venus, as well as her dreſſers, and 
made a neceflary part vf her train. 


HAN. 


(3) Hymen is thought to be the ſon of the goddeſs Venus Urania, 
or the celeſtial Venus. 

(4) They repeated often words, O Hymen! O Hymenæ! 

(5} From Hu! lo! or here he is, and Menel,, thc tealt er 4c 
ſice, comes Hymenæus. 
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C HAP. XXXVI. 


| OF VULCA No | 
T rover the huſband ſhould uſually precede the 


wife, yet Vulcan was too unhappy in wedlock to obtain 
this diſtinction. There were ſeveral of the name (5); 
the principal, who arrived at the honour of being deitied, 
was the ſon of Jupiter and Juno, or, as others ſay, of 
Juno alone; however this be, he was ſo remarkably. de- 
formed, that his father threw him down from heaven to 
the iſle of Lemnos, and in the fall he broke his leg (7). 
Others report, that Juno herſelf, diſguſted at his fight, 
48 him into the ſea, where he was nurſed by Thetis 
8). | 
The firſt reſidence of Vulcan on earth was the iſle 
of Lemnos (9g), where he ſet up his forge, and taught 
men how to ſoften and po'iſh braſs and iron. From 
thence he removed to the Liparean iſles, near Sicily, 
where, with the aſſiſtance of the Crclops, he made 
Jupiter freſh thunderbolts, as the old grew decayed. 
He alſo wrought an helmet for Pluto, which rendered 
him inviſible; a trident for Neptune, that ſhook 


both land and ſea; and a dog of braſs for Jupiter, 


which he animated, ſo as to perform (1) all the natu- 
ral functions of the animal. Nor is this a wonder, 
when we conſider, that, at the deſire of the ſame god, 
he formed Pandora, who was ſent with the fatal box 
to Prometheus, as has been related in its place. 
In ſhort, Vulcan was the general armourer of the 
gods. He made Bacchus a golden crown, to preſent 


F 2 Ariadne 


(6) The firſt, ſaid to be ſon of Cælus; the ſecond, the fon of 
Nilus, called Opas; the third, the Vulcan, ſon of Jupiter and 
Juno, mentioned above; and the fourth, the ſon of Mznalius, whe 
reiided in the Vulcanian or Liparean iſles. | 

(7 He was caught by the Lemnians, or he had broke his neck. 
It is added, he was a whole day in falling. 

(S) Others report that he fell on the land, and was nurſed by 
apes z and that Jupiter expelled him the ſkies for attempting de 
reſcue Juno, when fhe conſpired againſt him. 

9) Becauſe Lemnos abounds in minerals and hot ſprings. / 

(1) Jupiter gave this dog to Europa, the to Procris, and by her 


it was given to Cephalus her huſband, and by Jupiter after tur ned 
to a tune, 
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Ariadne; a chiriot for the Sun, and another for Mars. 
At the requeſt of Thetis, he fabricated the divine armour 
of Achilles, whoie ſhield is fo beautifully deſcribed by 
Homer (2); as alſo the invincible armour of AEneas, at 
the entreaty of Venus. To conclude, with an inſtance 


of his ſkill this way, in revenge tor his mother Juno's _ 


D 
unkindneſs, he preſented her a golden chair, managed 


by ſuch unſeen iprings, that when ſhe ſat down in it ſhe 
was not able to move, till he was forced to beg her delt- 
verance from him. | 
Vulcan, like the reſt of the gods, had ſeveral names 
er appellations: he was called Lemnius, from the 
ile of Lemnos, conſecrated to im; Mulciber, . or 
Muleifer, from his art of ſoftening flzel and iron. 
By the Greeks, Hephaiſtos, fron bis delighting in 
flames, or fire; and ZEtneys and Liparcus, hom 
the places ſuppoſed to be his forges (3). As to his 
worſhip, he had an altar in common with Prometheus 
(4), and was one of the gods who preſided over mar- 
riage, becauſe he firſt introduced the uſe of torchss 
at the nuptial rites. It was cuſtomary with many na- 
tions after victory, to gather the enemy's arms in an 
heap, and offer them to Vulcan. His principal temple 
was in a conlecrated grove at the foot of Mount Atna, 
guarded by dogs, who had the cilcernment to diſtin— 
guiſh his votarics, to tear the vicious, and fawn upon 
the virtuous. | 
The proper ſacrifice to this deity was a lion, to de- 
note the reſiſtleſs fury of fire. His feſtivals were difter- 
ent: at thoſe called Protervia (amougſt the Romans) 
they ran about with lighted torches. The Vulcania 
were celebrated by throwing living animals into the fire. 
The Lampadophoria were races performed to his honour, 
where the contention was to carry lighted torches to the 
goal; but whoever overtook the perſon before him, had 
the privilege of delivering him his torch to carry, and 
to retire with honour. 
Vulcan, however diſagreeable his perſon, was 


ſenſible of love: his firſt paſſion was for Minerva, and 
he 


(2) See Iliad, lib. 18. | 
(3) On account of the volcanoes and fiery eruptions there. 


(4) Prometheus firtt invented fire, Vulcan the ule of it, in making 
arms and utenſils. 
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he had Jupiter's conſent to make his addreſſes to her; but 
his courtſhip was too ill placed to be ſucceſsful. He was 
more fortunate in his ſuit to Venus, though he had no 
great reaſon to boalt his lot. The goddeis was too great 
a beauty to be couſtaiit, and Vulcan too ditagre eable to 
be happy. She choſe Mars for her 8 allant, and the in- 


trigue for ſome time went on ſwimmingly. As Apollo, 


or the Sun, had a friendſhip for the huſband, Mars was 
particularly fearful of his diſcovering the affair, and 
therefore ſet a boy called Ale&ryon, or Gallus, to warn 
him and his fair miſtreſs of the Sun's approach. The 
ſentinel unluckily fell afleep, and fo the Sun ſaw them 
together, and let Vulcan preſently into the ſecret. The 
black{mith god, to revenge the injury, againſt their next 
meetings contrived ſo fine and imperceptible a net-work, 
that they were taken in their guilt, and expoſed to the 
ridicule of the gods, till releaſed at the interceſſion of 
Neptune. Mars, to puniſh Alectryon for his neglect, 
changed him into a cock, who, to atone for his fault, 
by his crown, gives conitant notice of the ſun— riſe (5): 

This de: 05 as the god of fire, was repreſented vat 1. 
ouſly in different notians. The Ey ptians depicted him 
proceeding out of an ch, placed in the mouth of Jupiter, 
to denote the radical or natural heac diffuſed through al! 
created beings. Some hiſtorians make him one of the 
fr ft Egyptian king 3, 10 for his goodneſs was deiſied; 
and add, that king Mines erected a noble temple to kin 
* N with a "wo !+al ſttatue ſeventy-five feet high. 
The Phœnicians adored him by the name of Chryſor, 
an gu him the author and cauſe of lightning and 

all fiery b ans, Some. writers confound him with 

the Tubal Cain of ſcripture. In ancient gems and me- 
dals of the Greeks and Romans, he is figured as a lame, 
deformed, and ſqualid man, working at the anvil, and 
uſually attended by his men the Cyclops, or by ſome god 
or goddeſs who come to atk his aſſiſtance. 

To examine into the ground of this fable, we muſt 
have ance more recourle to the Egyptian antiquities. 
The Horus of the Egyptians was the moſt mutable fi- 
gure on. earth ; for he allumed ſhapes ſuitable to all 


fealous 
(5) See Ovid, Lib. IV. 167. 
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ſeaſons of time and ranks of people: to direct the buſ- 
bandman he wore a rural dreſs. By a change of attri- 
bites, he became the inſtructor of the ſmiths and other 
art ficers, whoſe inftruments he appeared adorned with. 
This Horus of the ſmiths had a ſhort or lame leg, to ſig- 
nil that agriculture or huſbandry halt without the aſſiſt- 
ance of the handicraft or mechanic arts. In this apparatus 
ne was called Muleiber (6), Hephaiſtos (7), and Vplcan 
(8). all which names the Greeks aud Romans adopted 
with the figure, which as uſual they converted from a 
ly mbol to a god. Now as this Horus was removed from 
the fide of the beautiful 16s (or the Venus Pandemos) to 
make room for the martial Horus, expoſed in time of war, 
it occaſioned the jeſt of the aMiſtants, and gave riſe to 
e fable of Vulcan's being A agree his wife's aſſee- 
Kos by the gog of war. _ \ 


- 


. 


CHAP. XXXVII. 


OF THE OFFSPRING OF VULCAN, 


'F rover v Vulcan had no iſſue with Venus, yet he 


had a Fenty numerous offspring. We have alrcady men- 
* 


tioned his paſhon for Minerva : this g 


day to beſpeak ſome armour of him, he attempted to 


raviſh her, and in the ſtruggle his feed fell on the ground, 
and prot .ced the monſter Erichthonius (9). Minerva 


nouriſhed him in her thigh, and afterwards gave him to 


be nurſed by Aglauros, Pandroſus, and Herſe, but with 
a ſtrict caution not to look in the cradle or coffer which 
held him. The firſt and laſt neglecting this advice ran 
mad. Erichthonius being born with "deformed, or as 

ome 


3 


(6) From Malac, to direct and manage, and Ber or Beer, a cave, 
er mine, comes Mulciber, the king of the mines or forges. 

(7) From Aph, father, and Eito, fire, is formed Ephaiſto, or 
Heplieſtion, the father of fire. 

(8) From Wall, to work, and Canan, to haſten, comes Wolcan, 
or work finiſhed, 


(9) Derived from EpiJos and x;001®-, or Earth and Contention. 


goddeis coming one 
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ſome ſay, ſerpentine legs, was the firſt inventor of chariots 
to ride iu. Ile was the fourth king of Athens, and a 
prince of great juſtice and equity. 

Cacus, another ſon of Vulcan, was of a different cha- 
racer. He was a notorious robber, and received his 
name from his conſum nate villainy (1). He fixed him- 
ſelf on mount Aventine, and from thence infeſted all 
Italy with his depredations; but having ſtolen ſome oxen 
from Hercules, he dragged them backwards to his cave 
(2), that the robbery might not be diſcovered by thetrack. 

| "Hercules, however, paſſing that way, heard the lowing 
of his cattle, broke open the doors, and ſeizing the 
wretch, put lum to death, 

A third ſon of Vulcan, Cæculus (3), ſo called from 
his little eyes, reſembled his brother Cacus, and lived by 1 
prey. It is ſaid his mother fitting by the fire, a ſpark 4 
flew into her lap, upon which ſhe conceived. Others 4 
ſay ſome ſhepherds found him in the fire as ſoon as born. 

He founded the city Preneſte. 

By his wife Aglaia, one of the Graces, Vulcan had } 
ſeveral ſons, as Ardalus, the inventor of the pipe, called ij 
Tibia ; Brotheus who being defornied like his father, 4 
deſtroyed himſelf in the fire, to avoid the reproaches he 1 
met with; /Ethiops, wha gave his name ts the Æthio- = 
pians, before called Athereans ; Olenus, the founder of 
a city of his own name in Bœotia; Ægyptus, from whom 
Egypt was called; Albion; Periphenus ; Morgion ; 

Acus, and ſeveral others. 


* 


C HAP. XXXVIII. 


OF THF CYCLOPS AND POLYPHEMTS. 


I BIE Cyclops were the ſons of Neptune and Am- . 
phitrite. The principal were Brontes, Steropes, 1nd 
Pyiacmon, 


(1) From £4x ©», bad or wicked. 
(2) Virgil has iven a fine deſcription of this cave, but he ma: es „ 
him but half a man. See Ene d VIII. 194. 1 
() It is thought the noble Roman family of Cæcilii derive th ir 
name from him. See Virgil, ZEneid X. 544, and Eneid VII. 6:6. | 
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Pyracmon, though their whole number was above a hun- 
dred. They were the journeymen of Vulcan. It is ſaid, 
as ſoon as they were born, Jupiter threw them into 'Far- 
tarus, but that they were delivered at the inter ceſſion of 
Tellus, and ſo became the aſſiſtants of our god. They 
had each but one eye (4) placed in the middle of their 
forecheads, and lived on ſuch fruits and herbs as the earth 

.brought forth without cultivation. They are reported 
% have built the walls of Mycenz and Tyrinthe with 
ſuch maſſy ſtones, that the ſmalleſt required two yoke of 
oxen to draw it. The dealers in mythology ſay, that 
the Cyclops fignify the vapours raiſed in the air, which 
occaſion thunder ang lightning. 

With theſe we may claſs Polyphemus, though he was 
the fon of Neptune, having like the Cyclops but one eye; 
but of ſo gigantic a ſtature, that his very aſpect was 
tcirible. His abode was in Sicily, where he ſurpriſed 
Ulyſſes, and his companions, of whom he devoured fix ; 
but Ulyſſes making him drunk, blinded him wich a fire- 
brand, and ſo eſcaped with the reſt. Virgil has given 
us a fine deſcription of this ſcene (5), 


CHAP. l. 


OF MINERVA OR PALLAS. 


\ \ E come next to Minerva or Pallas, one of the moſt 
diſtinguiſhed of the Dii Majores, as being the god- 
deſs of ſciences and wiſdom. Cicero mentions five 
(6) of this name; hut the moſt confiderable was the 
daughter of Jupiter, not by an infamous amour, 
| nor 


(4) From Kvuxa®-, Circulus, and 0 Oculus, that is the one- 
eyed men. v 

(5) See Virgi's ZEncid, Lib. III 620, but the whole deſcription, 
though admirable, is too long to be copied. 

(6) The firſt, the mother of Apollo, or Latona; the ſecond pro- 
diced trom the Nile, and worthipped at Sais, in Egypt; the third, 
the child of Jupiter's brain; the fourth, the daughter of Jupiter and 
Croypha, who invented chariors with four wheels; and the fiith, the 


' #jvki of Pallas, whcm ſhe killed, becauſe he attempted her chaſtity. 
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nor even by the conjugal bed, but the child of his 
brain. It is ſaid her father, ſeeing Juno barren, 
through grief, {truck his forehead, and three months 
after came forth Minerva (7). On the day of her 
nativity it rained gold at Nhedes (8). Her firſt ap- 
pearance on the earth was in Libya, where beholdin 

her own beauty in the lake Triton, ſhe from thence 
ained the name of Tritonis (9). 

She had beſide ſercral other appellations amongſt the 
Grerks and Romans. She was called Pallas from the 
randiſhing her ſpear ia war. Athena, becauſe ſhe was 
born full grown, and never ſuckled; whence alſo ſhe 
obtained the name of Ametrohs, or Motlierleſs. The 
epithet of Parthenis, or the virgin, was given her on 
account of her perpetual chaſtity ; that of Ergatis, or 
rhe workwoman, for her excelleney in pinning and 
weaving; Muſica, from her inventing the pipe; Pylotis, 
becauſe ber image was let up in the gates; and Glau- 
CO! ; or green-eyed, becauſe her ey es were of that call 
(1), Uke that of tae owl. 

Minerva was che goddeſs of wa ry wiſdom and arts, 
ſuch as weaving, the making oil, mafic, eſpecially 
the pipe (2); of building caltles, over which ſne 
preſided; aud, in thort, was the patroneſs of all 

F 3 thoſe 


(7) It is ſaid Vulcan vas the midwiſe, by cleaving his ſkull with 
a hatchet 3 but that ſecing an armed virago come out, inittad of a 
child, he rar away. Otners report, that when jupiter ſwallowed 
Metis, one of his wives, tne was with cold of Pallas. 

(8) Hence t..e Rhodiaiis were te nit who worthipped her, as 
Eiaudian remarks : 

Auratos Rhediis imbres, naſcente Biinervay 
Induxijte Fowem fer: 1t. 
Some ſay it was becauſe (hc taught them the art of making coloſſal 
ſtatues. 

(An annual ceremony was pe rang at tis lake by the 
Virgins, who in diſtinct bodies attack- 4 © cl each other with va- 
rious weapons. ne firit that fell wo. viteeemed not a maid, and 
thrown into the lake; but ſhe who received moſt wounds was 
carried off in triumph. 

(1) Vet Homer, and all the poet>, called her tis ue- eyed 
maid. See Pope 

(2) It is ſaid, ſceipg her cheeks refl- Ned in the u er as ſhe 
played, ſhe threw away the vipe, with tuls expreſſion, {hut muſic 
was too dear if purchaſed at the expence of beauty. 
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thoſe ſciences which render men uſeful to ſociety and 
theraſelves, and entitle them to the eſteem of poſterity. 

We have already had occafion to obſerve how this 
goddeſs vowed a perpetual virginity, and in what 
manner ſhe rejected the addreſſes of Vulcan. She 
was indeed very delicate on this point, for ſhe deprived 
Tireſias of his fight, becauſe he accidentally ſaw her 
| bathing. in the fountain of Helicon ; but at the inter- 
ceſſion of his mother Charicle, fhe relented ſo far, that, 
to compenſate his loſs, ſhe endued him with the gift of 
prophecy (3). Nor was ſhe leſs ſevere to Meduſa, who 
being raviſhed by Neptune in her temple, ſhe revenged 
the ſacrilege, by turning her locks into ſnakes, and cauſ- 
ing al! who beheld her after to be changed into tones. 

"She Was equally jealons of her ſuperiority in the 
arts ſhe invented. Arachne, a Libyan princeſs, the 
daughter of Idmon, had the preſumption to chal- 
lange her at ſpinning. The folly coſt her dear; for 
M.ncerva ſtruck her with the ſpindle on the forehead, 
for which attempting to hang herſelf, through deſpair, 
the goddeſs turned her into a ſpider, in which ſhape 
me fill exerciſes the profeſſion ſhe ſo 0 boaſted of 
(9. The reader may conſult Ovid, if he would {ce 
Lis tory fet in a beautiful light. 

As conduct is oppo: te, in military affairs, to brutal 
our, o Minerva 1s alw— Vs by the poets placed in 
contraſt to Mus. Thus we ſee Homer makes her fide 
with the Greeks in the Trojan war, while the other 
deity takes the part of the enemy. The ſucceſs 1s an- 
ſwerable to this diſpofition (5), and we fee prudence 
and diſcipline victorione over valour without counſel, 
and force under no direction. 

One of the moiſt remarkable of Minerva's adven- 
tures, was her conteſt with Neptune, of which no- 
tice has been taken under the article of that deity. 
When Cecrops founded Athens, it was agreed, that 
whoever of theſe two duties ſhuuld produce the moſt 
beneficial gift to mankind, fhould give name to the 
new city. Neptune with a ftroke of his trident 


formed 


(3) Ovid relates the ſtory of Tirefias very differently: fer 
v hick ſce Mecunwigpi, Lib. III. 316. 

(4) Sec Ovid, Lib. V1 x 

(5) Sec the preface to Mr. Pope's Homer. 
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formed a horſe; Pallas cauſed an olive to ſpring from 
the ground, and carried the prize. The mean ng o 
this fable was to point out, that agriculture was to a 
rifirg colony of more importance tn navig-tin 

Minerva was highly honoured, ang bed form reme 
ples both in Greece and Italy. ihe Athenizns, who 
always had a particular devotion to her, as the pat ro- 
neſs of their city, in the flouriſhing late of their re- 
publie, erected a magnificent N to her by the name 
of Parthenis, or the virgin goddels, in which they pla- 
ced her ſtatue of gold and ivory thirt nine feet bigh, 
wrought by the hand of Phidias. She had a ſtats) y 
tem pie at Rome, on mount Aventine, where her feſtival, 
called Minervalia, or mnqua: Mia, was ccichrated for 
five days ſuccefſively in the month of March. Sh- had 
ſometimes her altars in common with Vulcag, ome— 
times with Mercury. The uſual victim offered her was 
a white heifer never yoked. The animals ſacred to her 
were the cock, the owl, and the bafilifk. 

We muſt not here omit the Palladium (c) or that 
ſacred ſtatue of her which fell down from heaven, 
and was preferved in Troy, as a treaſu on whote 
ſake ty that of the city ane {an Di medes and 
Ul. ſſes found means to ſteal [t, and the city was ſoon 
aſter taken and defliroye. (7 1). However, it is cer- 
tain that Areas bronght si- her, this » another of 
the ſame kiad with bim a: „Italg, aud depot. d it 
at Lavinium, tro whens was removed to Rome, 
and place! in the temole dt Velta, When this cdi— 
fice was conſumed by fre, telus, a noble Roman, 
ruſhed in, ani brought i: oft, though with tlie lol 
of his eyes; in recompence for which I roi action, 
he had the priiviege of oming o che ſenate in a 
chariot, that tile honour it in ſome degres allay 


* 


the fenſe of his misfer une. The Romans, invited, 
Vain Ui tucii Trojan Sele . garde tue Palladium 
in 


(6) Authors N is to this Pall:div n, ſome mak ing 1: ot wood, 
and add. s i CO! Jvc Its 8 * and aut > Car. C.. 18 lays 
it Was CONLGLC Cf UL EoOmes of Pilits, a low by tie . Nats 
to the 104 | 

(7) Sur athrt vas a counter: Palladium the & < generals 


ſtolv aW..y, and Llide ue] laved 5 true one. Ochele lake x29 
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in the ſame ght with their anceſtors, and thought 
the ſecurity and duration of their empire were annexed 
to the poſſeſſion of this guardian image. 

Come we next to enquire into the mythological 
birth and origin of this fabled goddeſs, who is no 
other than the Egyptian Ifis under a new dreſs or 
form, and the ſame with the Pales, or rural goddeſs 
of the Sabines (8). The Athenians, who were an 
Egyptian colony from Sais, followed the cuſtoms of 
their anceſtors, by particularly applying themſelves 
to raiſing flax for linen cloth, and the cultivation of 
the olive (9). Now the figme worſhipped at Sais, 
preſiding over thoſe arts, was a female in complete 
armour. This, as Diodorus tells us, was becauſe 
the inhabitants of this. dynaſty, were both the beſt 
huſbandmen and ſoldiers in Egypt. In the hand of 
this image they placed a ſhield with a full moon de- 
picted on it, ſurrounded by ſerpents, the emblems of 
life and happineſs. And at the feet of this ſymbol 
they placed an owl, to ſhew it was a nocturnal ſacri— 
kce. To this they gave the name of Meduſa (1), 
expreſſive of what ſhe was defigned to repreſent. 
The Greeks who were ignorant of the true meaning 
ef all this, did not think fit to put ſuch a favourable 
ſenſe on the head of Meduſa, which ſeemed to them an 
object of horror, and opened a fine field for poetical 
imagination. Ihe prefling of the olives did indeed turn 
fruit into ftunes in a literal ſenſe; hence they made the 
- #gis or ſhicld of Minerva petriſy all who beheld it. 

To remind the people of the importance of their 
linen manufactory, the Egyptians expoſed in their 
feſtivals another image, bearing in her right hand the 
beam or mitrument round which the weavers rolled 
the warp of their cloth. This image they called 
Minerva (2). Now there are ancient figures of Pallas 

: extant, 


(8) To whoſe honour the feafts called Palilia were eelebiated. 
Now this word is manifeſtly of Egyptian derivation, being taken 
tom Fillel, te govern the city; whence comes Pelilah, the public 

er. 

—_ The city of Sais derives ies name from this tree, Zaith or 
$ais ſignifying the olive, 

(x) From Duſh, to preſs, comes Meduſha, or Meduſa, the 
reſſeng. See Iſaiah XXV. 10. 


em Mane via, a Weaver's loom. 
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extant, which correſpond with this idea (3). What Kill 4 
herightensthe probability of this is, that the name of Athe- | 
ne, given to this goddeſs, 1s the very word in Egypt tor 
the flaxen thread (4) uſed in their looms. Near this fi- 
gure, winch was to warn the inhabitants of the approach 
of the weaving, or winter ſeafon, they placed another 
of an inſet, whoſe induitry ſeems to have given riſe te 
this art, and to which they gave the name of Arachne 
(5), to denote its application. All theſe emblems, trauſ- 
planted to Greece by the genius of that people, foud of 
the marvellous, were converted into feal objects, and in- 
deed atforded room enough for the imagination of their 
poets to invent the fable of the trausfurmation of Arachne 
into a ſpider, 

Minerva, by the poets and ſculptors, is uſually repre- 
ſented in a ſtanding attitude completely armed, with a 
compoſed but ſmiling countenance, beating a golden 
breait-plate, a ſpear in her right hand, and ker terrible 
#gis in her left, having on it the head of Meduſa ent wined 
with faakes. Her helmet was uſually entwined with 
olives, to denote peace is the end of war, or rather be- 
cauſe that tree was ſacred to her. See her picture in 
Cambray's Telen.aque. At her feet is generally placed 
the owl or the cock; the former being che emblem of 
wiidom, the latter of war. 


GA . 
8 OF MARS AND BELLONA. 


Mans was the ſon of Juno alone, who being cha- 
grined that Jupiter ſhould hear Minerva without her help, 
to be even with him conſulted Flora, who ſhewed her a 
flower in the Olenian fields, on touching of which ſhe 
coriceived, and became the mother of this dreadful deity 
(6). Thero, or Vierceneſs, was his nurſe, and he re- 

. ceived 


(3) In the collection of prints made by M. de Crozat. 

(4) Atona, linen thread. See Proverbs vii. 16. 

(5) From Arach, to make linen cloth. 

(6) Others make him tle ſon of Jupiter and Juno, or of Jupiter 
and Krux. | - 
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ceived his education amonglt the Scythians, the moft 
barbarous nation in the world, amongit whom he was 
edored in a particular manner, though they acknowledged 
no other god. 

This deity had different appellations. The Greeks 
called him Ares (7), from the deſtruction he cauſes. He 
had the name of Gradivus, from his majeſtic port ; of 

uirinus, when on the deſenſive, or at reſt. By the an- 
tient Latins he was ſtiled Saliſubſulus, or the dancer, 
from the uncertainty that attends all martial enterprites. 

Mars was the god of war, and in high veneration with 
the Romans, both on account of his being the father of 
Romulus, their founder, and hecaufe of their own ge- 
nius, always inclined to conqueſt. Numa, though other- 

wiſe a pacific prince, having implored the gods, during 
a great peſtilence, received a ſmall braſs buckler, called 
ancile, from heaven, winch the nymph Egeria adviſed 
him to keep with the utmoſt care, the fate of the Koman 
people and empire depending on its conſervation. Io 
fecure fo valuable a pledge, Numa cauſed eleven more 
ſhields of the ſame form to be made, and 1ntruited the 
care of thele to an order of prieſts he inſtituted, called 
Sali, or the prieſts of Mars, in whole temple the twelve 
ancilia were depoſited. The number of theſe prieſts 
were alſo twelve, choſen out of the nobleſt families, who, 
on the firſt of March annually, the feſtival of Mars, carri— 
ed the anciha with great cer mon round the city, claſn- 
ing their bucklers, and lingiug hymns to the gods, in 
which they were joined by a chorus of virgins choſen to 
aſſiſt on this occaſion, and dreſſed like themſelv es. This 
feſtival was coneluded with a grand ſupper (8). 

Auguſtus erected a magnincent temple to Mars at 
Rome, by the title of Ultor, which he vowed to him, 
when he implored his aflii tance againſt the murderers of 
Julius Cæſar. The victims ſacrificed to him were the 
wolf for his fierceneſs, the horſe on account of its uſe- 
fulneſs in war, the woodpecker and vulture for their 
ravenouſneſs, the cock for his vigilance. He was crowned 
with graſs, becauſe it grows in cities depopulated by war, 
and thickeft in places moiſtened with human blood. 


The 


(7) From «p44», to kill. 
(3) Called Czna Saliaris. 
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The hiſtory of Mars furniſhes few adventures. We 
have already related his amour with Venus, by whom he 
had Hermione, contratt-d to Oreſtes, and aiterwards 
. married to Pyrrhus, King of Epirus. 

By the nymph Biſtonis, Mars had 22 who reigned 
in Thrace, and married Prog ne, the daughter of Pandion, 
king of Athens. This princeſs had a ſiſter called Phi- 
lomela, a great beauty; and being deſirous to ſee her, 
ſhe requeiled her huſband to go to Athens, and briag her 

ter, with her father's permifſi-n to her. Tereus, by 
tlie way, fell in love with his charge, and on her rejecting 
his ſolicitatious, raviſhed her, cut out her tongue, ard 
encloſed her in a ſtrong tower, pretending to his wife 
the died in the journey. In this condition the unhappy 
princeſs found means to embroider her ſtory, and ſent it 
to her filter, who, tranſported with rage, contrived how 
io revenge the injury. Firit the brought her ſiſter home 
privatcly ; next ſhe killed her fon 1tys, and ſerved up his 
fleſh to his father, for ſupper : after he had eat it, ſhe 
expoſed the head, and told him what ſhe had done; Te- 
cus, mad with fury, purſucd the filters, who in their 
fli cut became transformed, Piogne to a ſwallow, pe 
Phile .mela to a nightingale. Itys was by the gods changed 
into a pheaſant and Tereus himfelf into a ng Ovid | 
has (9) given us this ſtory with his uſual embelliſh- : 
ments. 4 

Mars married a wife called Nerio, or Nerione (1), 
which in the Sabine tor.gue figutties valour or ſtrength. ö 
He had ſeveral children, the principle of whom were By- A 

| 
? 


: this, who gave his name to Pythinia; Thrax, from whom 
. Thrace was ſo called ; Anomaus, Aſcalaphus, Biſton, 
Chalybs, Strymon, Par chenopæus, Tmolus, Pylus, Fl 
Euenus, Calydon, &c. #1 
This deity having killed Halirothus, the ſon of Nep- | 
tune, was indicted N the aſſembly of the gods for 5 
the murder, as well as for the crime of debauching Al- 
cippe, ſiſter to the deceaſed. Twelve gods were preſent, 1 
of whom ſix were for acquitting him; ſo that by the | 
cuſtom of the court, when the voices were equal, the 
favourable lide carry lug it, he came off. Some ſay this 


' trial "4 


2 
4 _ 
—_— - 


(9): See Ovid, Lib. VI. 413. 
(i) Hence the Claudian family at Rome are ſaid te derive the 
ſurname oft Nero, 
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trial was in the famous Areopagus, or hill of Mars, at 
Athens, a court which, in ſucceeding time, ' gained the 
higheſt reputation, for the jultice and impartiality of its 
proceedings (2). 

ars was neither invulnerable nor invincible, for we 
find him in Homer both wounded and purſued by Dio- 
medes; but then it mult be coniidered, that Homer was 
ſo good a patriot, that he always affects to diſgrace the 
gods who took the "I'rojan's part. 

Mars, whatever his appearance be, was of Egyptian 
original. This nation was divided into three claſſes, the 
prieits, the huſbandmen, and the artificers ; of theſe, the 
firſt were by their profeiliuu exempt from war, and the 
latter reckoned too mean to be employed in defence of 
the ſtate ; ſo that their militia was wholly taken from 
the ſecond body. We have already oblerved, that in the 
ſacrifices which preceded their military expeditions, 
their Iſis appeared in a warlike drels, and gave riſe to the 
Greek Pallas, or Minerva. The Horus which accom— 
panied this figure, was alſo equipped with this helmet aud 
buckler, and called by the name of Harits (3), or the 
formidable. The Syrians ſoſtened this word to Hazis 
(A); the Greeks changed it to Ares; the Gauls pro- 
nounced it Heſus; and the Romans and Sabines, Warets 
or Mars. Thus the military Horus of the Egyptians be- 
came perſonified, and made the god of combats or war. 

Mars is uſually deſcribed in a chariot drawn by furious 
hortes, completely armed, and extending his ſpear with 
one hand, while with the other hand he graſps a {word 
embrued in blood. His aſpect is fierce and ſavage. 
Sometimes diſcord is reprefented as preceding his car, 
wile Clamour, Fear, and 'Terror, appear in his train. 
Virgil has given a deſeri moo of this god pretty much 
agrecable to this idea (5). 


Bellona 


2) Theſe judges were choſen out of perſons of the moſt blameleſs 
characters. They ſuffered no verbal pleadings before them, left a 
falſe eloquence might varnifh a bad cauſe ; and all their ſentences 
were given in writing, and delivered in the dark, 

(3 From Harits, violence and enraged. Sce Job. xv. 20. 

(4) Hazis, (Syr) the terrible in war, Pſalm xxiv. 8. The Syrians 
alſo called him Ab Gueroth, or the father of combats ; whence the 
Romans borrowed their Cradives Pater, 


(5) Vizgil, aid VIII. 700. 
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Bellona is uſually reckoned the ſiſter of Mars, though 
fume call her both his fi 1 and wife. As her inclinations 
were equally cruel and ſavage, ſhe took a pleaſure in 
ſtaring his dangers, and is commonly depicted as driving 
his chariot with a bloody whip in her hand. Appius 
Claudius built her a temple at Rome, where, in her ſa- 
crifices called Bellonaria, her prieſts uſed to Naſh them- 
ſelves with knives. Juſt oppoſite Rood the Columna 
Bellica, a pillar from whence the herald threw a ſpear, 
when war was proclaimed againſt any nation. She 1s 
ſaid to be the inventreſs of the needle (6), from whence 
ſhe took her name. 

This goddeſs is repreſented ſometimes holding a light- 
ed torch or brand, at cthers with a trumpet, her hair 
compoled of ſnakes clotted with gore, and her garments 
flained with blood, in a furious and en attitude. 


E HA AL4 


OF CERES, 


I T may not be improper now to paſs to ſofter pictures, 
whoſe agreeableneſs may ſerve as a contraſt to the ſtrong- 
er images juſt Alpin ed. As plenty and abundance re- 
pair the waſte and havock of war, we ſhall next to Mars, 
introduce Ceres, a divinity fricudly and beneficent to 
mankind. 
This goddeſs was the daughter of Saturn and Rhea. 
-Sicily, Attica, Crete, and Egypt, claim the honour of 
her birth, each country producing its reaſons, though 
the firſt has the general ſuffrage. In her youth ſhe was 
ſo beautiful, that her brother Jupiter fell in love with 
ter, by whom the had Proſerpine. Neptune next enjoyed 
ber but the fruit of this amour is controverted, ſome 
making 1t a daughter called Hira, others a horſe called 
Arion. Indeed as this laſt deity careſſed her in that form, 
the latter opinion ſeems beſt founded. However this be, 
ſhe was ſo aſhained of this laſt affair, that ſhe put on 
mourning garments, and retired to a cave, where ſhe 
coutinued 
(6) From BeAovny a necule, 
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continued ſo long, that the world was in danger of pe- 
riſhing for want (7). At laſt Pan diſcovered her retreat, 
and informed Jupiter, who, by the interceſſion of the 
Parcz, or Fates, appeaſed her, and prevailed on her to 
return to the world. 

For ſome time ſhe took up her abode in Corcyra, from 
whence ſhe removed to Sicily, where the misfortune be- 
fell her of the rape of Proſerpine her daughter by Pluto. 
The diſconſolate mother immediately carried her com- 
plaints to Jupiter, upbraiding him with his permitting 
ſuch an injuſtice to be committed, eſpecially on the per- 
ſou of his own daughter. But obtaining little ſatisfac- 
tion, ſhe lighted her torches at mount Etna, and mount- 
ing her car drawn by winged dragons, ſet out in ſearch 
of her beloved daughter. As her adventures in this jour- 
ney were pretty remarkable, we ſhall mention them in 
their order. 

Her firſt ſtop was at Athens, where being hoſpitably 
received by Celeus, ſhe in return taught him to ſow corn, 
and nouriſhed his ſon Triptolemus with celeftial milk by 
day, at night covering him with fire, to render him 1m- 
mortal. Ccleus, out of curioſity, diſcovering this laſt 
particular, was ſo affrighted, that he cried out and re- 
vealed it himſelf, on which the goddeſs killed him. As 
to his ſon, Ceres lent him her chariot, and ſent him thro? 
the world to inſtru mankind in the art of agriculture. 

She was next entertained by Hypothoon and Megani— 
ra (8) his wife, who ſet wine before her, which ſhe re- 
fuſcd, as unſuitable to her mournful condition ; but ſhe 
prepared herſelf a drink from an infuſion of meal or corn, 
which ſhe afterwards uſed. Tambe (g), an attendant of 
Meganira, uſed to divert the goddeſs with ſtories and 
jeſts, which ſhe repeated in a certain kind of verſe. It 
happened, during a ſacrifice made here, that Abbas, ſon 
to Meganira, derided the ceremony, and uſed the god- 
deſs with opprobrious language ; whereupon ſprinkling 
him with a ce:tain mixture ſhe held in her cup, he be- 
came a newt or water lizard, Erilichthon alſo, for cut- 
ting down a grove conſecrated to her, was puniſhed with 


ſuch 
(7: Becauſe during her abſence the earth pro luced no corn or fruits. 
(8) Hypothoon was the ſon of Neptune and Aſope. 
9 Tue daughter of Pan and Echo, and the iuventreſs of Iambic 
veile. 


RY 
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ſuch an inſatiable hunger, that nothing could ſatisſy 
him, but he was forced to gnaw his own fleſh. 

From thence Ceres paſſed into Lycia, where being 
thir te, and defiring to drink at a ſpring, the clowns not 
only hindered her, but ſullied and diſturbed the water, 
reviling her for her misfortunes ; upon which ſhe turned 
them into frogs. Thele frogs, though already puniſhed 
for affronting his ſiſter, had the folly to afk Jupiter to 
grant them a king. He ſent them a frog, whom they 


rejected, and defired a1other ; upon which the god ſent. 


them a water ſerpent, who devoured them, and effectu- 
ally convinced them of their weaka is. 

It is ditputed, who firſt intormed Ceres where her 
daughter was; ſome aſcribe the intel] gene to Triptole- 
mus, and his 1 Eubuleus ; but the molt part agree 
in giving the honour of it to the nymph Arethuſa (a 
fountain in Sicily) (1) who flying the purſuit of the river 
Alpheus, ſaw this goddeſs in the infernal regions. 

We have but one amour of Ceres recorded. Finding 
Jaſon, the ſon of Jupiter and Electra, aſleep in a field 
newly ploughed up, ſhe acquainted him with her paſſion, 
and bore him Plutus the god of riches ; but Jove, in- 
cenſed to ſee his fon become his rival, killed him with a 
thunderbolt. 

Ceres had ſeveral names; ſhe was called Magna Dea, 
or the great goddeſs, from her bounty in ſupporting 
mankind ; Melaina, from her back cloathing ; Euchlæa, 
from her verdure ; Alma, Altrix, and Mammoſa, from 
her nouriſhing and impregnating all ſeeds and vegetables, 
.and being as it were the common mother of the world. 
The Arcadians, by way of excellence, ſtiled her Deſpoi- 
na, or the Lady. She was alſo honoured with the pe- 
cultar epithet of Theſmophor1s, or the Legiſlatreſs, be- 
cauſe huſbandry firſt taught the uſe of landmarks, and the 
value of ground, the ſource of all property and law. 

It muſt be owned this goddeſs was not undeſerving the 
higneſt titles given her, conſidered as the deity who firſt 
tanght men to plough and ſow, to reap and houſe their 
corn, to yoke oxen, to make bread, to cultivate all ſorts 
of pulſe and garden-ſtuff (except beans), though ſome 
make Bacchus the firſt inventor of agriculture. She alſo 


inſtructed 


(1) The daughter of Nereus and Doris, and a cempanion of Diana. 


LS 
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inſtructed mankind to fix limits or boundaries, to aſcer- 
tain their poſſeſſions. 

| There was none of the celeſtial aſſembly to whom more 
| ſolemn ſacrifices were inſtituted than to Ceres. The 
place where ſhe was principally worſhipped was at Eleuſis, 
where her rites were performed in the moſt folemn and 
myſterious manner. They were celebrated only once in 
five years; all the matrons initiated, were to vow a per- 
petnal chaſtity. At the commencement of the feſtival, a 
feaſt was kept for ſeveral days, during which wine was 
baniſhed the altars. After this the proceſſion began, 
which conſiſted in the carriage of the ſacred baſkets or 
caniſters, in one of which was incloſed a child with a 
olden ſcraph, a van, grains, cakes, &c. 

The repreſentation of the myſteries, during which a 
profound filence (2) was to be obſerved, concluded thus: 
after a horrid darkneſs, thunder, lightning, and whate- 
ver is moſt awful in natme, ſucceeded a calm and bright 
illumination, which diſcovered four perſons ſplendidly 
habited. The firſt was called the Hierophant, or the 
expcunder ofefacred things, and repreſented the Demiurgus, 
or ſupreme being; the ſecond bore a torch, and ſignined 
Oſiris; the third ſtood near the altar, and ſigniſied Iſis; 
the fourth, whom they call the Holy M-iſeager, perſo- 
nated Mercury (3). To theſe rites none were admitted 
but perſons of the firſt character, for probity or emi— 
nence. Only the prieſts were ſuffered to ſee the ſtatue 
of the goddeſs. All the Aﬀembly uſed lighted torches, 
and the ſolemnity concluded with games, in which the 
victors were crowned with ears of barley. 

According to Herodotus, theſe rights were brought 
from Egypt to Greece, by the daughters of Danaus. 
Others fay, that Eumolpus, the ſon of Triptolemus and 
Dryope, transferred them from Eleuſis to Athens. 

The Theſmophoria, or leſſer feitivals of Ceres, were 
celebrated annually at Argos, and iu many points reſem- 
bled the Eleuſinian my fterics, though they fell thort of 
ti em very much in the dignity and grandeur of the cele- 


bration. Q. Mmmius 


f 2) It was death to ſpeak, or to reveal what paſſed in theſe religious 
rites. | | 

(3) The whole purport of this repreſentation, was deſigned to alle- 
gorize the deſolate ſtate of mankind after the flood, and inc w the be- 
nefits of Agriculture and uduſtty. 


- neg. 
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Q. Memmius the ædile firſt introduced theſe rites into 
Rome by the title of Cerealia (4). None were admit- 
ted to the ſacrifices guilty of any crime; ſo that when 
Nero attempted it, the Roman matrons expreſſed their 
reſentment, by going into mourning. This feitival was 
cloſed by a banquet and public horſe- races. 

The Ambarvalia were feaſts celebrated by the Roman 
huſbandmen in ſpring, to render Ceres propitious, by luſ- 
trating their fields. Each maſter of a family furniſhed 
a victim with an oaken wreath round its neck, which he 
led thrice round his ground, followed by his F:mily ſing- 
ing hymns, and dancing in honour of the goddeſs. The 
offerings uſed in the luſtration were milk and new wine, 
At the cloſe of the harveſt there was a ſecond feſtival, in 
which the goddeſs was preſented with the firſt fruits of 
the ſeaſon, and an entertainment provided forthe relations 
and neighbours. | 

The beginning of April the gardeners ſacrificed to Ce- 
res, to obtain a plentiful produce of their grounds, which 
were under her protection. Cicero mentions an ancient 
temple of hers at Catanea, in Sicily, in which the offices 
were performed by matrons and virgins only, no man be— 
ing admitted. The uſual ſacrifices to this goddeſs were 
a (ow with pig, or a ram. The gar lands uſed by her in 
her ſacrifices were of myrtle or rape- weed: but flowers 
were prohibited, becauſe Proſerpine was loſt as ſhe ga- 
thered them. The poppy alone was facred to her, not 
only becauſe it grows amongſt corn, but becauſe in her 
diſtreſs Jupiter gave it her to eat, that ſhe might ſleep 
and forget her troubles. 

Let us now endeavour to find ſome explanation of this 
* hiſtory of Ceres. If we have recourſe to our former key, 
we ſhall find the Ceres of Sicily and Eleuſis, or of Rome 
and Greece, is no other than the Egyptian Iſis, brought 
by the Phœnicians into thoſe countries. Phe very name 
of myſtery (5) given to the Eleuſinian rites, ſhews they 
are of Egyptian origin. The Iſis, which appeared at 
the fealt appointed for the commemoration of the ſtate 


of 


% 


(4) This appears from a medal of this mariſtrate, on which is the 
effigy of Ceres holding in one hand three ears of corn, inthe tier a 


torch, and with her lett toot treading on a ſerpent. 
(5) From Miſtor, a veil or covering. 
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of mankind after the flood, bore the name of Ceres (6), 
ſuitable to her intention. She was figured in mourning, 
and with a torch, to denote the grief ſhe felt for the 
lofs of Perſephone (7) her favourite daughter, and the 
pains ſhe was at to recover her. The poppies with which 
this Ifis was crowned, ſignified the joy men received at 
their firſt abundant crop (8). Triptolemus was only the 
attendant Florus (9), bearing in his hand the handle of 
a plough, aud Celeus his father was no more than (1) 
the name of the tools uſed in the forming this uſeful in- 
ſtrument of agriculture. Eumolpus expreſſed (2) the 
regulation or formation of the people to indultry and til- 
lage; and Proſerpina or Perſephone being found again, 
was a lively ſymbol of the recovery of corn almoſt wit in 
the deluge. and its cultivation with ſucceſs. Thus the 
emblems, almoſt quite ſimple, ©/ the moſt important 
event which ever happened in the world, became, when 
tranſplanted to Greece and Rome, the ſources of the 
moit ridiculous fahle and groſſeſt idolatry. | 
Ceres was uſually repreſented of a tall majeſtic ſtature, 
fair complexion, languithing eyes, and yellow or flaxen 
hair ; her head crowned with poppies, or ears of corn, 
her breaſts full and ſwelling, holding in her right hand 
a bunch of the ſame materials with her garland, and 1n 
her left a hghted torch. When in a car or chariot, ſhe 
is lrawn by winged dragons, or lions. 
CHAP. 


(6) From Cerets, diſſolution or overthrow, Jeremiah xlvi. 20. 

(7) From Peri, fruit or corn, and Saphan, loſt, comes Perſe- 
phoi'c, or the corn loft. 

(3) Bobo fignifies a double crop, and is alſo the name for the yoppy + 

(y) From | arap, to break, and Telem, a furrow, comes Iripto- 
lem, or the act of plouglung. | 

(1) Celcus, from Celi, a tool or veſſel. 

Virgea freterea Celei wiliſgue jupellex. VIX GIL Cre 

(2) From Wam, people, and Alep, to learn, is derived Eumolep, 

er Eumolpus, i. e the people regulated or inſtructed. 
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e HA FP. XLII. 


OF BACCHUS, 


A S corn and wine are the nobleſt gifts of nature, ſa 
it is no wonder, in the progreſs of idolatry, if they be- 
came deified, and had their altars, It is therefore no 
unnatural tranſition, if from Ceres we pals to Bacchus. 

This detty was the ſon of Jupiter and Semele, (as has 
been obſerved in the article of Jupiter) and was born at 
Thebes. Cicero mentions five (3) of the name. It is 
ſaid the nymphs took care of his education, though ſome 
aſcribe this office to the Horz or Hours; 'others to the 
Naiades. Mercury after this carried him into Eubæa to 
Macris, the daughter of Ariſteus (4), who anointed 
his lips with honey; but Juno, incenſed at his finding 
a protection in a place ſacred to her, baniſhed him 
thence; ſo that Macris fled with him into the country 
of the Phenicians, and nouriſhed him in a cave. Others 
ſay, that Cadmus, father to Semele, diſcovering her 


crime, put her and the child into a wooden ark, which. 


by the tides was carried to Orcatz, a town of Laconia, 
where Semele being found dead, was buried with great 
pomp, and the infant nurſed by Ino in a cave. During 
this perſecution, being tired in his flight, he fell aſleep, 
and an Amphiſbena, or two-headed ſerpent, of the moſt 
poiſonous | kind, bit his leg; but awaking, he ſtruck it 
with a vine twig, and that killed it. 

In his infancy ſome Tyrrhenian merchants found him 
aſleep on the ſhore, and attempted to carry him away; 
but ſuddenly he transformed himlclt into monſtrous ſhapes; 
at the ſame time their maſts were encompaſſed with 
vines, and their oars with ivy, and, ſtruck with mad- 
neſs, they jumped into the ſea, where the god changed 


them into dolphins. Homer has made this the ſubject | 


of one of Ins hymns. | 
Bacchus, 
(3) The 1ſt ſon of Jupiter and Proſerpine; the 2d the Egyptian 


Bacchus, the fon oi Nile, who killed Nyſa; the 3d the fon ot Ca- | 


- prius, who reigned in Aſia; th. 4th the fon of Jupiter and Luna; 
and tht 5th born of Niſus and 'Thone. 


\ (4) Others ſay Mercury carried him to Nyſa, a city of Arabia, 
ncar Egypt. 
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Bacchus, during the giants war, diſtinguiſhed him- 
ſelf greatly by his valour in the form of a lion, while 
Jupirer, to encourage his fon, uſed the word Euhoe, 
which became afterwards frequently uſed in his ſacri- 
fices. Others ſay, that in this rebellion the Titans cut 
our deity to pieces; but that Pallas took his heart, 
while yet panting, and carried it to her father, who col- 
lected the limbs, and re- animated the body, after it had 
ſlept three nights with Proſerpine (5). 

The moſt memorable exploit of Bacchus was his ex- 
pedition to India, which employed him three years. Ile 
ſet out from Egypt, where he left Mercurius Triſme- 
giſtus to aſſiſt his wife in quality of co-regent, and ap- 

ointed Hercules his viceroy. Buſiris he conſtituted 
preſident of Phœnicia, and Antæus of Libya; after 
which he marched with a prodigious army, carrying 
with him Triptolemus and Maro, to teach mankind the 
arts of tillage and planting the vine. His brit progreſs 
was weſtward (6), and during his courſe he was joined 
by Pan and Luius, who gave their names to different 
parts of Iberia Altering his views he returned through 
Ethiopia, where the Satyrs and Muſes increaſed his ar- 


my, and from thence croſſing the red ſea, he penetrated 


through Aſia to the remoteſt parts of India, in the 
mountains of which country, near the fource of the 
Ganges, he erected two pillars, to ſhew that he had vi- 
ſited the utmoſt limits of the habitable world (7) Af- 
ter this, returning home with glory, he made a trium- 
phant entry into 'Thebes, offered part of his ſpoils to 
Jupiter, and ſacrificed to him the richeſt ſpices of the 
eaſt. He then applied himſelf ſolely to affairs of govern- 
ment, to reform abuſes, enact good laws, and cenſult 
the happineſs of his people, for which he not only obtain- 

| ed 


(5) The Mythologiſts ſay, this is to denote that the cuttings ef 
vine will grow, but that they will be three years before they co :.e 


to bear. 
(6 Pan yave his name to Spain, or Hiſpania, Luſus to Lufitania, 


or Portugal 

(7) in his return he built Nyſa, and other cities, and paſſing the 
Helleſont he came into Thrace, where he left Maro, who founded 
the city Maronza. To Macedo he gave the country from him called 
Macedonia, and left Triptolemus in Attica to inſtruct the people. 
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ed the title of the law-giver, by way of excellence, bui. 
was deified after death. 

Juno having {truck him with madneſs, he had before 
this wandered through part of the world. Prote: * King 
of Egypt, was the firſt who received him kin] Re 
next went to Cybella in Phrygia, where being 5d piat. d 
by Rhea, he was initiated in the myſteries of Cybele. 
Lycurgus, king of the Edom, near the river Strymon, 
affronted him in this journey, for which Bacchus de- 
prived him of his reaſon ; fo that when he thought ta 
prune his vines, he cut off the legs of his ton Dryas and 
his own. By command of the oracle, his f. hjecte im- 
priſoned him, and he was torn in pies by wild horſes. 
It is eaſy to ſee how inconſiſtent theſe accounts of the 
ſame perſon are, and that the actions of different Buc- 
chuſes are aſcribed to one. 

We have two other inftances recorded of the reſent- 
ment of this deity. Alcithoe, a Theban lady, derided 


his prieſteſſes, and was transformed into a bat ; Pentheus, 


the ſon of Echion and Agave, kor ridiculing his ſolem- 
nities, called Orgia, was torn in pieces by his own mo- 
ther and ſiſters (8), who in their madneſs took him for 
a wild boar. 

The favourite wife of Bacchus was Ariadne, whom 
he found in the iſle oi Naxos, abandoned by Theſeus ; 
he loved her ſo paſſionately, that he placed the crown 
ſhe wore as a conſtellation in the ſcies. By her he had 
Staphilus, 'Thyonens, Hymenzus, &c. 

Ciſſus, a youth whom he greatly eſteemed, ſporting 
with the Satyrs, was accidentally killed, Bacchus 
changed him into the plant ivy, which became in a pe- 
culiar manner conſecrated to his worſhip. Silenus, ano- 
ther of his favourites, wandering from his maſter, came 
to Midas, king of Phrygia, at whoſe court he was well 
received. To requite this favour, Bacchus promiſed 
to grant whatever he requeſted. The monarch, whoſe 
ruling paſſion was avarice, deſired all he touched might 
be turned to gold; but he ſoon felt the incouveniency of 
having his wiſh granted, when he found his meat and 
drink converted into metal. He therefore prayed the 


god to recall his bounty, and releaſe him [rom his miſe. 


rY. 
(3) Ovid, Lib. II. 630. 
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ry. He was commanded to waſh in the river Pactolus, 
which, from that time, had golden ſands (9). 

( 1) Bacchus had a great varicty of names; he was cal- 
led Dyonyfius (2), from his father's lameneſs while he 
carried him in his thigh : the appellation of Biformis 
was giv en him, becauſe he ſometimes was repreſented as 
old, ſometimes as young; that of Briſæus, from his in- 
venting the wine preſs (3); that of Bromius, from the 
crackling of fire heard when Semele periſhed by the 
lightning of Jupiter; that of Bimater, from his having 
two mothers, or being twice born. The Greeks ſtiled 
him Rugenes, or born of an ox, becauſe he was drawn 

with horns; and for the ſame reaſon the Latins called 
him Tauriformis. He was named Demon Bonus, be- 
cauſe in all feaſts the laſt glaſs was drank to his honour, 
Evius, Evous, and Evan, were names uſed by the Bac- 
chanals in their wild proceſſions, as were thoſe of Elcus 
and Eleleus. He was ſtiled Jacchvs, from the noiſe (4) 
made by his votaries in their drunken frolics; Lenæus, 
becauſe wine aſſuages the forrows and troubles of life 
(5); Liber, and Liber Pater, becaute he ſets men free 
from confiraint, and puts them on an equality; and on 
the ſame account he was furnamed Lyæus, and Lyczus 
(6); Nyctilius was an appellation given him, becaule 
his fazrifices were often celebrated in the night ; from. 
his education on mount Nyſa, he gained the epithet of 


Niſzus, as alſo that of Thyoneus, from Thyo his nurie : 


and that of 'Triumphus, from bis being the firit who in- 
ſtituted triumphs. 

The principal feſtivals of Bacchus were the Oſcopho— 
ria, inſtituted by the Phœnicians. The Tricterica 

celebrated 

(9) Ovid, Lib. XI. 86. 

(a) From BæxNννν, to run mad, becauſe wine inflames, and 
deprives men of their reaſon. 


(2) From &. =, God, and vv79%, lame or crippled. 

(3) Some derive it from Briſa his nuife ; others from the pro- 
montory Briſa, in the iſle of Leſbos, where he was chiefly Wor- 
ſhipped. 

(4) From ia, to exclaim or roar. See Claudian's rape of 


Proſcrpine. 
(5) From lenio, to ſoften ; but Servius gives the epithet a Grech 


etymology, frem Ae a wine-preſs, The firſt conjecture is beſt 


ſupported by the poets. 
Cura fugit, multo a viturque mera, Ov1s. 


(6) From Av, to unloeſe or ſet free, 


p1 


ſo 
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(7), celebrated in remembrance of his three years expe- 
dition to India. The Epilœnea were games appointed 
at the time of vintage, in which they contended who 
ſnould tread out moſt muſt or wine, and ſung hymns to 
the deity. The Athenians obſerved a certain feaſt cal- 
ted Apaturia; as alſo others called Aſcolia and Ambro- 
fia, The latter were celebrated in January, the month 
ſacred to Bacchus; the Romans called them Brumalia, 
and kept them in February and Auguſt (8); but the 
moit conſiderable of the Romans, with regard to this 
god, were the Bacchanalia, Dionyſia or Orgia, ſolem- 
nized at mid-day in February, by women only at firit, 
but afterwards by both ſexes. Theſe rites were attend- 
ed with fuch abominable exceſſes and wickedneſs, that 
the ſenate aboliſhed them by a public decree (9). 

The victims agreeable to Bacchus were the goat and 
ſwine, becauſe theſe animals are deſtructive to the vines 
the dragon and the pye on account of its chattering. 
The trees and plants uſed in his garlands were the Ivy, 
the fir, the oak, and the herb rape-weed; as alſo the 
flower Daffodil or Narcitlus. 

Bacchus was the god of mirth, wine, and good 
cheer, and as ſuch the poets have not been ſparing in 
his praiſes. On all occaſions of pieaſure and ſocial joy 
they never failed to invoke his preſence, and to thank 
him for the bleſſings he beſtowed. To him they aſcrib- 
ed the forgetfulneſs of their cares, and the ſoft tranſ- 
ports of mutual friendſhip and chearful converſation. It 
would be endleſs to repeat the compliments paid him by 
tbe Greek and Latin poets, who, for the moſt part, 
were hearty devotees to his worthip. 

Bacchus, by the poets and painters, 1s repreſented as 
a corpulent youth (1) naked, with a ruddy face, wan- 
ton look, and effeminate air. He is crowned with ivy 


G 2 and 


(7) Virgil, Aneid IV. 403. 

(8) See Cozl. Rhodog. Lib. XVII. cap. 5. 

(9) See Horace, Book II. Ode XIX. wholly conſecrated to his 
praiſe» 

(1) Bacchus was ſometimes depicted as an old man with a beard, 
as at Elis in Greece, and it was only then he had horas given himz 
ſometimes he was cloathed with a tyger's ſkin. 
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and vine leaves, and bears in his hand a thyrſus (2), en- 
tircled with the ſame. His car is drawn ſometimes by 
lions, at others by tigers, leopards, or panthers, and ſu - 
rounded by a band of Satyrs and Mznades, or wovd- 
nymphs, in frantic poſtures ; ; and, to cioſe the mad pro- 
ceſſion, appears old Silenus riding on an aſs, which was 
ſcarcel y able to carry ſo fat and jovial a companion. 

But on the great ſarcophagus of his grace the duke 
ef Beauſort, at Badminton, he is expreſſed as a young 
man mounted on a tyger, and habited in a lang robe. 
He holds a thyrſus in one hand, and with the other 
pours wine into a horn. His foot reſts upon a baſket, 
His attendants are the ſeaſons properly repreſented, and 
intermingled with Fauns, Genii, &c. 

To arrive at the true original of this fabled deity, 
we mult once more re-viſit Egypt, the motlier- country 


of the gods, where he was indeed no other than the 


Ofiris of that people. Whence ſprung another Bac— 
chus, diſtinguiſhed from him, will preſently appear, 
'We have alrcady had ſufficient occaſion to remark how 
their Horus changed his name and attributes, according 
to the ſeaſons, and the circumſtances or operations he 
was intended to direct. To commemorate the ancient 
Kate of mankind, he appeared under the ſymbol of a 


.child, with a ſeraph by his fide, and aſſumed the name 


of Ben-Semele (3). This was an image of the weak- 
neſs and imperfection of huſbandry after the deluge. 
The Greeks, who knew nothing of the true meaning of 
the figure, called it the fon of Semele, and to heighten 
its honour made Jupiter his father, or, according to the 
eaſtern file (4), produced him out of his thigh. They 
even embelliſhed the ſtory with all the marvellous cir- 
cumſtances of his mother's death, and ſo effectually 
compleated the fable. 

Let us add to this, that in all the ancient forms of 
invocation to the ſupreme being, they ufed the ex- 
preſſions afterwards appropriated to Bacchus, ſuch 

as 


(2) The thyrſus was a Wooden javelin with an iron head. 

(3) Ben-Semele, or the child of the repreſentation. 

4) See Genefis xlvi. 26, ſpeaking of Jacob's An. or whe 
dame out of his thigh. 
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as Io Terombe (5)! Io Bacche (6) ! Io Baccoth ! Je- 
hova! Hevan, Hevoe, and Eloah (7) ! and Hu Eſh ! 
Atta Eſh (8). Theſe exclamations were repeated after- 
ages, by the people, who had no longer any ſenſe of their 
true hgnification, but applied them to the objects of their 
idolatry. In their huntings they uſed the outcries of Io 


* 


Saboi (9)! Io Niſſi! which, with a little alteration, be- 
came the deity we are ſpeaking of. The Romans or 
Latins, of all theſe, prefered the name ef Baccoth, out 
of which they compoſed Bacchus. The more delicate 
ear of the Greeks choſe the word Io Niſſi, out of which 
they formed Dionyſus. Hence it it is plain, that no 
Bacchus ever exiſted, but that he was only a maſque or 
figure of ſome concealed truth, In ſhort, whoever at- 
tentively reads Horace's inimitable ode to Bacchus (1), 
will ſee that Bacchus meant no more than the improve- 
ment of the world, by the cultivation of agriculture, and 
the planting of the vine, 


— > — — — — — 


G. HAP. XLIII. 


OF THE ATTENDANTS OF BACCHUS; SILENUS, sy- 
VANUS, AND THE MANADES OR BACH, THR 
SATYRS, FAUNI, AND sELENI. 


As Bacchus was the god of good-humour and fellow- 
ip, ſo none of the deities appeared with a more nume- 
rous or ſplendid retinue. 

Silenus, the principal perſon in his train, had been his 
preceptor, and a very iuitable one for ſuch a deity ; for 
the old man had a very hearty affection for his bottle; yet 

Silenus 


(5) Io Terombe ! let us cry to the Lord; hence Dithyrambus. 
(6) Io Baccoth ! God ſee our tears! whence Bacchus. 


(7) Jehova! Hevan or Hevoe, the author of exiſtence ; Eloah, 


the mighty God! hence Evoe, Evous, &c. 


(8) Hu Ef! thou art the fire! Atta Eſh ! thou art the life ! 


hence Attes and Ves. 
(9) Io Sabot ! Lord thou art an Hoſt to me! lo Niſſi! Lord be 


my guide! hence Sebattus and Dionyſius, the names of Bacchus 
(1) Horace, Lib. II. Ode XIX. 
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| Silenus diſtinguiſhed himſelf in the giants's war, by * © 
| pearing on his aſs, whoſe braying put thoſe daring rebels p 
into confuſion (2). Some {ay he was born at Malea, 2 p 
city of Sparta; others, at Nyſa in Arabia; but the moſt | 
probable conjecture is, that he was a prince of Carla, P 
noted for his equity and wiſdom (3). However this be, Xi 
he was a conſtant attendant and companion of his pupil u 
in all his expeditions. Silenus was a notable good mo- * 
raliſt in his cups, as we find in Virgil, who has given us | 1 
a beautiful oration of his on the nobleſt | ſubjects (4), i in 7 

| the fine eclogue which bears his name. | 
Sdenus is depicted as a mort corpulent old man, bald- : 
heuded, with a flat noſe, prominent forchead, and bi | y 
ears, Fle is uſually deſcribed as overloaded with wine, | f 
and ſeated on a ſaddled- backed aſs, upon which he ſup- „ 
ports himſelf with a long ſtaff; and in the other hand 2 
carries a cantharus or jug, with the handle worn out ; 

alm it by frequent ute. 

Silvanus was a rural deity, who often appears in the E 
train of Bacchus; ſome ſuppoſe him the ton of Saturn, | l 
others of Faunus. He was unknown to the Greeks ; but , 
the Lat ins received the worſhip of him from the Pelaſgi, | g 
who, upon their migration into Italy, eonſeerated groves | 
to his honour, and appoined ſolemn feſtivals, in which 1 
| milk was offered to him. Indeed the worſhip of my f 
4 imaginary deity ſeems wholly to have riſen out of the a N 
| tient ſacred uſe of woods and groves. 5 
| The Mænades were the price ſteſſes and nymphs who 1 

N attended Bacchus, and were alſo called Thyades, from | 
their fury; Bacch« from their intemperance z ; Mimal- | | 
/ tones, from their diſpofiti jon to ape and mimic others, FS 
which is one of the qualities of drunken people. Theſe 5 
bore thyrfuſes bound with ivy, and in their proceffion | , 
ſhocked the ear and eye with their extravagant cries and | | 
ridiculous and indeceut contortions. k 
Ther | : 
f 


(2) For which 't was raiſed to the ſkies, and made a conſtellation, 

(3) On this account arole the table of Midas lending him his ears, 
It is ſaid, that being once taken priſoner, he purchaſed bis liberty 
with this remarkable ſentence, That it wwas beſt het ie be bern; ard 
next to that, meſt el'gible to die quickly, 

(4) Virgil, Eclogue VI. 14. 


\ 
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The life-guards or train bands of Bacchus were the 
Satyrs. It is uncertain whence theſe half creatures 
ſprung ; but their uſual! refidence was in the woods and 
foreſts, and they were of a very wanton and luſtful diſ- 
pofition; ſo that it was very dangerous for a ſtray nymph 
o fall into their hands. Indeed it was natural for them to 
uſe compulſion, for their form was none of the moſt in- 
vitingg, having deformed heads, armed with ſhort horns, 
crooked hands, rough and hairy bodies, goats fect and 
legs, and tails as long as horſes. 

We arc now to izek ſome explanation of this groupe 
of lig urcs, and to do this we muſt have recourſe to the 

2 y ptian key. As idolatry improved, the fealts or re- 
pretentations of thoſe people grew more pompous and 
ſolemn, {how degenerated into maſquerade, and religion 
into farce or frenzy. The Ben-Semele, or child or re- 
preſentation, mentioned in the explanation of Bacchus, 
became a jolly roſy youth, who, to adorn the pomp, was 
placed in a ehariot, drawn by actors in tigers or leopards 
{kins, while others, dreſſed in thoſe of bucks or goats, ſur- 
rounded him; and, to ſhew the dangers they had gone 
trough 1 in hunting, they {meared their faces with dregs of 
wine, or juice of mu'berries, to imitate the blood of the 
beaſts they killed. Theſe aſſiſtants were called Satyrs(5). 
Fauns (6), and Thyades (7), and Mznades (8), and 
Baſſaridas (9). To cloſe the proceſſion, appeared an 
old man on an afs, offering wine to the tired youth, who 
had returned from a proſperous chace, and inviting them 
to take foine re ſt. This perton they called Sylen (1), 
or Sylvan, and his dreſs was deſigned to ſhew, that old 
men were exempt from thoſe toils of youth, which, by 
extirpating bealts of prey, ſecured the approaching har- 
veſt. 

All theſe ſymbols were by the Greeks and Romans a- 
dopted in their way, and the actors of maſks of Egypt, 
became the real divinities of nations, whoſe inclination 
to the marvellous made them greedily embrace whatever 


flattered that prepoſſeſſion. 


(s From Satur, hidden or diſguiſed. 

(6) From Phanim, a maſque or falſe face. 

(7) From Thouahy to wander or run about wildly. 
(8) From Maxewo, to intoxicate or drive mad. 
(9) From Batſar, to gather the grapes. 

(1) From Sclau, fatety or repole. 


0 

is 
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and ſuperior wirtues raiſed them to the ſkies, or thoſe 
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HA. MIV. 


OF HERCULES AND HIS LABO URS. 


Havtxe gone through the Dii Majores, or celeſtial 
deities of the firſt rank ; we ſhall proceed to the demi 
gods who were either thoſe heroes whoſe eminent actions 


terreſtrial divinities, who for their beauty and goodneſs. 
to man kind, were elaſſed with the gods. 

To begin wita the former, Hercules undoubtedly 
claims the foremoſt place. There were ſeveral of this 
me (2); but he to whom, amongſt the Greeks, the 
greateſt glory is attributed, was the ſon of Jupiter and 
Alcmena, wife of Amphitryon king of Thebes. This 
monarch being gone on an expedition againſt the Æto- 
Hans, Jove aſſumed his form, and under that ſafe diſguiſe 
eaſily enjoyed his defires. It is ſaid he was ſo enamoured, 
that he prolonged the darkneſs for three days and three 
nights ſucceſſively, Hercules was the fruit of this ex- 
traordinary amour, and at the ſame time Alemena bore 
twins to her huſband, Laodamia, and Iphiclus, who was 
remarkable for his extraordinary ſwiftneſs. 

This intrigue cf Jupiter, as uſual, ſoon came to the- 
cars of his jealous wife, who from that moment me- 
ditated the deſtruction of Hercules. A ſavourable oc- 
caſion offered to her reſentment. Archippe, the wife 
of Sthenelus, king of Mycene, being pregnant at the 
fame time wich Alcmena, Jupiter had ordained, that the. 
child firſt born ſhould have the ſuperiority, or command 
over the other. juno cauſed Archippe to be delivered, at 
the end of ſeven months, of a fon, called Euryſtheus, and 
to retard the labour of Alcmena, in the form of an old 
woman ſhe ſat at the gate of Amphitryon's palace with 
her legs acroſs, and her fingers interwoven. By this ſecret 
inchentmert, that princeſs was ſeven days and nights 
in extreme pains, till Galanthis, one of her attendants, 
ſecing Juno in this ſuſpicious poſture, and conjectur- 


ing 
(2) The Egyptian Hercules is reckoned the eldeſt of theſe wh 


ſignal zed himſelf in the giants war, and was one of the principal 
givinitics of that country. 


he Lernzan Hydra te be ſeven ; 
the 
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ing the cauſe, ran haſtily out with the news that her 
miſtreſs was delivered. The goddeſs ſtarting up at the 
news, Alcmena was that moment freed of her burthen; 
but Juno was ſo incenſed at Galanthis, that ſhe changed 
her into a weeſel. 

During his infancy, Juno ſent two ſerpents to deſtroy 
him in his cradle, but the undaunted child firangled 
them with both his hands. After this, as he grew up, 
he diſcovered an uncommon ftature and ſtrength of bo- 
dy (3, as well as heroic ardour of mind. Theſe great 
qualities of nature were improved by ſuitable care, his 
education being entruſted to the greateſt maſters (4); ſo 
that it is no wonder if, with ſuch conſiderable advanta- 
ges, he made ſuch a ſhining figure in the world. 

His extraordinary virtues were early put to the trial, 
and the taſks impoied on him by Euryſtheus, on account 
of the danger and difficulty which attended their execu- 
tion, received the name of the Labours of Hercules, and 
are common!y reckoned twelve in uumber. 

1. The firſt labour, or triumph of Hercules, was the 
death of the Newman lion. It is faid this furious ani- 
mal, by Juno's direction, fell from the orb of the Moon, 
and was invulnerahle. It infeited the Nemæan woods, 
between Philus and Cleone, and did infinite miſchief. 
The hero attacked it both with his arrows and club, but 
in vain, till perceiving his error, he ſirſt ſtrangled, and 
then tore it iu Hieces with his hands. The ſkin he pre- 
ſerved, and ccnitanily wore, ava token of his victory. 

2. His next enterprize was agalnſt à formidable ſer- 
pent, or moniter, which harboured in the fens of Lerna, 
and infected the region of Argos with his poiſonous ex- 
balations. The number of heads aſſigned this creature 
is various (5) ; bat all authors agree, that when one was 

cut 


(3) Some ſay when he arrived at manhood he was four cubits 
high, and had three rows of tecth. 

4) Linus, the ſon of Apollo, inftructed him in philoſophy 3 Eu- 
rytus taught him archery ; Eumolpus, muſic, particularly the art of 
touching the lyre; from Harpalychus, the ſon of Mercury, he learnt 
wreſtling and the vymnaſtic exerciſes; Caſtor ſhewed him the art of 

anaging his weapons; and to complete all, Chiron initiated him in 
the principles of aſtronomy and medicine. 


(I Some make the heads of the Lernzan Hydra te be ſeven ; 
others nine; others fifty. 
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ing the cauſe, ran haſtily out with the news that her 
miſtreſs was delivered. The goddeſs ftarting up at the 
news, Alcmena was that moment freed of her burthen; 
but Juno was ſo incenſed at Galanthis, that ſhe changed 
her into a weeſel. 

During his in fancy, Juno ſent two ſerpents to deſtroy 
8 in his cradle, but the undaunted child ſtrangled 

hem with both his hands. After this, as he grew up, 
10 diſcovered an uncommon ſtature and ſtrength of bo- 
ay (327 as well as heroic ardour of mind. Theſe great 
q4:441t1es of nature were improved by ſuitable care, his 
education being entruſted to the greateſt maſters (4); ſo 
that it is no wonder ! o with ſuch conſiderable ad vanta- 
ges, he made ſuch a ſhining figure in the world. 

His extraordit nary virtues were early put to the trial, 
and the taſks mp 212d on him by Euryſtheus, on account 
of rhe da nger and TEN eulty which attended their execu- 
tion, received thername of the Labours of Hercules, and 
are commonly reconed twelve in unmber. | 

1. The firſt labour, or triumph of Hercules, was the 
death or the Netw ran ou, It is ſaid this furious ani— 
mal, by Juno's direction, ſell from the ob of the Moon, 
and was invulnerable, It infeſted the Nemzan 8 
between Philus and Cleone, and did infinite miſchiet. 
The hero attacked eit beth with his arrows and club, but 
in vain, till perceiving his error, he firlt ftrangled, and 
then tore it iu nieces With his hands. The ſkin he pre- 
terved, and ccnitanily wore, ava token of his victory. 

2. His next. enterprize was aguluſt à lormidable ſer- 
. pent, or mo nter, which harboured in the feng-of Lerna, 
and infected theregion of Argos with his poiſonous ex- 
balativns. The number of heads aiſigned this creature 
is various (5) ; bat all authors agree, that when one was 


cut 


(3) Some ſay when he arrived at manhood he was four cubits 
high, and had three rows of teeth. 


4) Linus, the ſon of Apolls, in ſtructed him in philoſophy 3 Eu- 


Ste, taught him archery ; Eumolpus, muſic, particularly the art of 


ching the lyre 3 from Har palychus, the ſon of Mercury, he learnt 
wreſtling and the vymnaſtic exercifesz Caſtor ſhewed him the art of 
managing his weapons; and to complete all, Chiron initiated him in 
the principles of aſtronomy and medicine. 


(5 Some make the heads of the Lernzan Hydra te e ſeven; 
W mine; others fitty, 
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cut off, another {ſucceeded in its place, unleſs the wound 
was immediately cauteriſed, Hercules, not diſeou- 
raged, attacked this dragon, and having cauſed Tolens 
to cut down wood ſufficient for fl. ming brands, as he cut 
off the heads, applied them to the wounds, and by that 
means obtained the conqueſt, and dettreyed the Hydra. 
Some explain this fable, by ſuppoſing Lerna a marſh, 
much troubled with ſnakes, and other poiſonous animals, 


which Hercules and his companions deſtroyed, by ſetting 


fire to the reeds. Others imagine he only drained this fen, 
which was before unpaſſable. Others make Lerna, a fort 
or caſtle of robbers, under a leader called Hydra, whum 
Hercules extirpated. However this be, in confideration 
of the ſervice of Iolaus on this occaſion, when he grew 


decrepid with old age, his maſter, by his prayers, ob- 


tained a renewal of his youth. 

3. The nex: taſk impoſed on him by Euryſtheus, was 
to bring him alive a hvge wild boar, which ravaged the 
foreſt of Erymaninus, and had been fent to Phocis by 
Diana, to puniſh Oneus for neglecting her ſacriſices( C). 


In his wey he defrated the Centaurs, who had provuked. 


him by inſulting Pholus his hoſt. After this he ſeized 
the fierce animal in a thicket, ſurrounded with ſnow, and 
purſuant to his injunction, carried kim bound to Ewiſt- 
heus, who had like to have fainted at the fight. 

This monarch, after ſuch experience of the force 
and 8 of Hercules, was reſolved to try his agility : 
for this. end he was commanded to take a hind which fre- 
quented Mount Mznelaus, and hadbrazen feet and golden 
horns. As ſhe was ſacred to Diana, Hercules durſt not 


wound her, and it was not eaſy to run her down: this 


chace colt him a whole year's foot-lpeed. At laſt, be- 
ing tired out, the hind took to the receſſes of mount 
Artemeſius, but was in her way overtaken, as ſhe croſſed 
the river Ladon, and brought to Mycene. 

. Near the lake Stymphalus, in Arcadia, harboured 
certain birds of prey, with wings, beaks, and talons 
of iron, who preyed on human fleſh, and devoured 


all that paſſed that way. Theſe Euryſtheus ſent 
Hercules 


(6) This ſtory has a near reſemblance with the boar of Calyden, 


mentioned in the article oi Diana. 
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Hercules to deſtlroy. Some {oy he killed them with his 
arrows (7); 8 that Pallas lent him ſome brazen 
aattles made by Vulcan, the found of which frightened 
them to the 1: gand of Aretia. Some ſuppoſe the birds 
called Sty mphal des, 2 gang of deſperate banditti, who 
had their ka near that lake. 
| His next expedition was againkt the Cretan bull. 
q Minos, king cf that iftand, being formidable at ſea, had 
1 fogor to pay Neptune the worſhip due to him. The 
de*ty, to puniſh — neglect, ſent a furious Bull, whoſe 
| noſtrils breathed fire, to deſtrov the e duntry. Hercules 
brought this terrible aufmal bound to Euryſtheus, who 
on account of his being facred, let him J- oſe in the terri- 
tory of Marathon, * here : he was afterwards (lain by The- 
ſeus. Some reduce the ſtory to this, that Hercules only 
was tent to Crete, to procare Euryſtheus a bull for breed- 
ing out of. 
7. Diomede, king of Thrace, the ſon of Mars and 
Cy rene, was a tyrant poſſeſſed of a ſtud of horſes, fo wild 
and fierce, that they breathed fire, aud were conſtantly 
ted with human fleſh, their maſter killing all ſtran- 
gers he could meet with for provender for his cattle. 
Hercules har ing vanquiſhed him, gave him as a prey to 
them, and killing fome, brought the reit to Euryſtheus. 
8. The next employment of Hercules ſeems a little 
too mean for a hero, but he was obliged to obey a fevere 
taſle-maſter, who was fo ſenſible of his own injuſtice in 
theſe injunctions, that he did not care to truſt himſelf in 
the power of the perſon he commanded (8). Augeas, 
king of Elis, had a ſtable intolerable, from the ſtench 
- arifing from the dung and filth it contained, which is 
not very ſurpriſing, if it be true, that it ſheltered three 
thouſand oxen, and had not been cleaned for thirty 
years. This place Euryſtheus ordered Hercules to clear 
| in one day, and Augeas promiſed him, if he performed 
tit, to give him a tenth: part of the cattle. Hercules, by 
; turning 


(7) There is an ancient gem expreſſive of this. See Ogle's anti- 
duties. 


(8) It is ſaid Eury ſtheus never would ſuffer Hercules to enter My- 


Imma. 


an her ala. 
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turning the courſe of the river Alpheus through it, ex- 
ecuted his deſign ; winch Augeas ſecing, refuſed to 
ftand by his engagement. The hero, to reward his per- 
fidy, few him with his arrows, and gave his kingdom 
to Phyleus, his fon, who had ſhewed his abhorreuce of 
his father” s treachery. Some add, that, from the ſpoils 
taken at Elis, Hercules inſtituted the Olympic games of 
Jupiter, celebrated every fifth year, and which after— 
wards gave rife to the Grecian æra. 

o. Euryſtheus, defirons to preſent his daughter Ad- 
meta with the belt or girdle worn by Hippoly ta, queen 
of the Amazons, Hercules was ſent on this expedition; 
he was but flendefly provided, having but one ſhip; j but 

valour like bis was never « deſtitute of reſources in diſ- 
treſs. In his way he Qdetrated and killed Mygdon and 


Amycus, two brothers, who oppoſed his paſſage, and 


ſubduing Bebrycia, gave it to Lycus, one of his com- 
panions, who ch: anged its name to Heraclea, in memory 
of his benciacor., On bis approach to Themiſcyra, he 
learnt that the Amazons had cullected all their forces to 
meet him. The firit engagement. was warm on both 


ſides, ſeveral of the braveſt of theſe viiagoes were killed, 


and others made priloners. The victory was followed 


by the total extermination of that female nation, and. 
Hippolyta, their queen, was by the conqueror given to. 


Theſeus, as a reward for his valour. Her belt he 
brought to Euryſtheus. 

10. His ſucceeding exploit was againſt Geryon, king 
of Spain, who had three bodies, and was the fon of 
Chryſaoris and Calirthoe. This monarch had a breed oft 
den, of a purple colcur, who devoured all ſtrangers caſt 
to them, and were guarded by a dog with two heads, 


dragon with ſeven, beſides à very watchful and ſeverc- 
keeper. Hercules killed bern the monarch and his. 


guards, and carried the oxen to Gadira, or Cadiz, from 
whence he brought them to Euryſtheus. It was during 
this expedition, that our hero, as eternal monuments of 
bis glory, erected two pillars at Caipe and Abyle, 
upon the utmoſt itmits.of Africa and Europe. Some 
give a more ſimple turn to the whole, by ſaying Ge- 
ryon was a king of Spain. and governed by means of 
three ſons famous for valour and prudence, and that Her- 


cules. 
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cules having raiſed an army of mercenary troops in 
Crete, firſt overcame them, and ſubdued that country. 

11. The next taſk enjoined him by Euryſtheus, was 


to fetch him the golden apples of the Heſperides (9) 


which were guarded by a dragon with a hundred heads. 
The injunction was not eaſy, ſince Hercules was even 
ignorant of the place where they grew. The nymphs of 
Eridanus, whom he conſulted, adviſed him to go to Pro- 
metheus (1), who gave him the information and direc- 


tions he wanted, after which he vanquiſhed the dragon,. 


and brought the precious fruit to his matter, 

12. The laſt command of Euryſtlleus was for him to go 
down to hell, and bring away Cerberus, Pluto's maſtiff. 
Hercules, having ſacrif ced to the gods, entered the in- 


ternal regions, by 2 cavity of mount Tænarus, and on 
the banks of Acheron found a white poplar- tree, of 


which he made him a wreath, and the tree was ever after 
conſecrated to him; paſſing that river he diſcovered 
Theſeus and Pirithous chained to a ſtone. The former 
he releaſed, but left the latter confined. Mænetius, 


Pluto's cowherd, endeavouring to fave his maſter's dog, 


was cruſhed to death. Cerberus, for refuge, fled be- 
neath Pluto's throne, from whence the hero dragged him 
out, and brought him upon earth by. way of Træzene. 
At ſight of the day, the monſter vomited a poiſonous 
matter, from whence ſprung the herb aconite, or wolf's- 
bane ; but being preſented to Eury ſtheus, he ordered: 


him to be diſmiſſed, and ſuffered him to return to kell, 


It would be almoit endleſs to enumerate all the actions 


of this celebrated author of antiquity, and therefore we 
ſhall only touch on the principal. He delivered Creon, 
king of Thebes, from an unjuſt tribute impoſed on him 
by Erginus and the Myniæ, for which ſervice that prince 
gave him his daughter Megara, by whom he had ſeveral 
ſons but Juno ſtriking him with frenzy, he flew theſe chil- 


ren, 


(9%) Juno, on her marriage with Jupiter, gave him theſe trees, 
which bore golden fruit, and were kept by the nymphs /Egle, Arc- 


thuſa, and Heſperethuſa, daughters of Heſperus, who were called 


the Heſperides. 


(1) Or, as others ſay,.in Nereus, who cluded his enquiry, by 
aſſuming various ſhapes, 
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dren, and on recovering his ſenſes, became ſo ſhocked 
at his cruelty, that he abſtained fiom all human ſociety 
for ſome time. In his return from the expedition againit 
the Amazons, Laomeden, king of Troy, by the pra- 
miſe of ſome fine horſes, engaged him to deliver lus 
daughter Heſione, expoſed to a vail ſea monſter ſent by 
Neptune ; but when he had freed the princeſs, the de- 
ceitful monarch retracted his word. Upon this Hercu- 
les took the city, killed Laomeden, and gave Heſione to 
Telamon, who firit ſcaled the walls (2). After this he 
ſlew Timolus and Telegouos, the ſons of Proceus, two 
celebrated wreſtlers, who put to death all whom they 
overcame. He alſo killed Serpedon, fon of Neptune, a 
notorious pirate. 

During his African expedition, he vanquiſhed Cynus, 
king of Theſſaly, the ſon of Mars and Cicubulina, a fa- 
vage prince, who had vowed to erect his father a temple 
with the heads or ſkulls of the ſtrangers he deilroyed. 
In Libya, he encountered the famous Antzus, the ſon. 
of Earth, a giant of immenſe ſtature, Who forced all 
whom he met to wreſtle with him, and ſo ſtrangled them. 
He challenged Hercules, who. flung him thrice, and 
thought each time he had killed him; but on his touch- 
ing the ground he renewed his ſtrength. Hercules be- 
ing appriſed of this, held him up in the air, and ſqueezed 
him in ſuch a manner, that he ſoon expired (3). In his 
progreſs from Libya to Egypt, Bulins, a cruel prince, 
laid an ambuſcade to ſurpriſe him, but was himſelf, aud. 
his ſon Amphiadamus, ſacrificed by the victor on the al- 
tars he had profaned. In Arabia he beheaded Emathi- 
on, the ſon of Tithonus, for his waut of hoſpitality ; at- 
ter which, croſſing mount Caucaſus, he delivered Pro- 
metheus. In Calydon, he wreſtled with Achclous, for 
no leſs a prize than Deianira, daughter to king Oeneus. 
The conteſt was long dubious, for his antagoniſt had the 
faculty of aſſuming all ſhapes ; but as he took that of a 
bull, Hercules tore off otic oi his horns, ſo that he was 
forced to ſubmit, and to redeem it, by giving the cou 


querur 


(2) This prinieſs redeemed her brother Priamus; who was after- 
wards king of Troy. 

(3) This is finely expreſſed in a double antique ſtatue belonging 
bo Lhe carl of Po;umouth, at Huſbourne, in Haiopthire, 
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queror the horn of Amalthæa, the daughter of Harmo- 
dus; which Hercules filled with a variety of fruits, and 
conſecrated to Jupiter. Some explain the fable thus; 
Achelous is a winding river of Greece, whoſe itream was 
ſo rapid, that it overflowed the banks, roaring like a 
bull. Hercules forced it into two channels ; that is, * 
broke off one of the horns, and ſo reſtored plenty to the 
country. 

This hero reduced the iſle of Coos, and put to death 
Eurylus, king of it, with his ſons, on account of their 
injuſtice and cruelty ; but the princeſs Chalchiope, the. 

daughter, he married, by whom he had a ſon named 
Theſſalus, who gave his name to Theflaly. He ſubdu- 
ed Pyracmos, king of Eubœa, who had, without a. 
cauſe, made war on the Bceotians. In his way to the 
Heſperides, he was oppoſed by Albion, and Brigio, two 
giants, who put him in a great hazard, his arrows bein 
ſpent. Jupiter, on his prayer, overwhelmed them with 
a ſhower of ſtones, whence the place.was called the ſtony 
field. It lies in the Gallia Narbonenſis. Hercules did 
great ſervice in Gaul, by deſtroying robbers, ſuppreſſing 
tyrants and oppreſſors, and other actions truly worthy of 
the character of a hero; after which, it is ſaid, he built 
the city Aleſia, and made it the capital of the Celtz, or 
Gauls. He alſo opened his way through the Alps into 
Italy, aud by the coaſts of Liguria and Tuſcany, ar- 
rived on the banks of the I'yber, and flew the furious 
robber Cacus, who from his den on mount Aventine, in- 
feſted that country. Being denied the rites of hoſpita- 
lity, he killed 'Theodamas, the father of Hylas, but 
took the latter with him, and treated him kindly. 


Hercules, however intent on fame and glory, was, 


like other heroes, but too ſuſceptible of love. We find an 
inſtance of this in Omphale, queen of Lydia, who gained 
iuch an aſcendant over him, that he was not aſhamed to 
aſſume a female dreſs, to ſpin amongſt her women, and 
ſubmit to be corrected by her according to her caprice. 
His favourite wife was Deianira, before- mentioned, 
and whoſe jealouſy was the ſatal occaſion of his death. 
Travelling with this princeſs through Ætolia, they had 
occaſion to paſs a river, ſwelled by the ſudden rains. 
Neſſus, the centaur, offered Hercules his ſervice to carry 
over bis conſort, who accepting it, crolled over before 


them, 
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them. The monſter, ſeeing the opportunity favourable,. 

offered violence to Detanira, upon which her huſband, 

from the oppoſite bank, pierced him with one of thoſe 
dread ul arrows, which being dipped in the blood of the 
Lernzan Hydra, gave a wound incurable by art. Neſ- 
ſus expiring, gave the princeſs his garment all bloody, 

as a ſure remedy to recover her butbaud, if ever he ſhould 
prove unfaithful. Some vears after, "Herenles having 
ſubdued Oechalia, fell in love with lole, a fair captive, 
whom he brought to Eubœa, where, having « erected an 
altar to ſacrifice to love for his victory, he difoatched 
Lycus to Deianira, to carry her the news, and inform 
her of his approach. Tis princeſs, from the report of 
the meſſenger, luſpecting her huſband's fidelity, ſent him 
as a preſent. the coat of Neſſus, which he no ſooner put 
on, but he fell into a delirius fever, attended with the 
moſt excruciating torments. Unable to ſupport his 


pains, he retired to mount Oeta, and erecting a pile of 


wood, to which he ſet fire, threw himſelf into the flames, 
and was conſumed (4). Lycus, his unhappy friend and 
companion, in his agony, ke firſt hurled into the river 
Thermopolis, where he became a rock; his arrows he 
bequeathed to Philoctetes, who buried his remains in the 
river Dyra. 

So periſhed this great hero of antiquity, the terror of 
oppreſlors, the friend of liberty and mankind, for whoſe 
happineſs (as Tully obſerves) he braved the great et 
dangers, and ſurmounted the moit arduous toils, going 
through the whole earth witi: no other view than the ef- 
tabliſhing peace, juſtice, concord, and freedom. No— 
thing cau be added to beghten a character ſo glorious as 
this. 

Hercules left ſeverzl children ; by Deianira he had an 


only daughter, called Macaria; by Melita, who gave her 


name to the iſle of Malta, he bad Hylus: Afar, Lydus, 


and Scythes, were his ſons, who are ſaid to have left 
their appellation to Africa, Lydia, and Scythia ; be- 
fides which, he is ſaid to have had fifty ſons by the fifty 


daughters 
(4) There is at Wilton, the ſeat of the earl of Pembroke, amidſt 


2-multitude of other valuable curioſities, a ſmall marb.e ſtatue of 


Lycus, ſupporting the dying Hercules, of ininutable workmanſhip, 


in which the chiſſel appears to. be inſuutely ſuper;or to the pencil. 
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daughters of Theſtius. However, his offspring were fo 
numerous, that above thirty of his deſcendants bore his 
name, whoſe actions being all attributed to him, pro- 
duced the confuſion we find in his hiſtory. 

Euryſtheus, after his death, was ſo afraid of theſe 
Heraclidæ, that by his ill uſage he forced them to fly to 
Athens, and then ſent an embaſſy to that city to deliver 
them up, with menaces of a war in cate of refuſal. lo- 
laus, the friend of Hercules, -who was then in the ſhades, 
was ſo concerned for his maſter's poſterity, that he got 
leave from Pluto to return to earth, and kill the tyrant, 
after which he wilhugly returned to hell. 

Hercules, who was alſo called Alcides, was, after his 
death, by his father Jupiter deifted, and with great ſo- 
lemnity married to Hebe his halt filter, the goddeſs of 
youth At firſt ſacriſices were only offered to him as a 
hero; but Phæſtius coming into Sycionia altered that 
method. Both the Greeks and Kere honoured him 
as a god, and erected temples to him in that quality. 
His victims were bulls or lambs, on account of his pre- 
ſerving the flocks from wolves, 1. e. delivering men from 


tyrants and robbers. He was called allo Melius, from 


h:s taking the Heſperian fruit, for which reaſon apples 
were uſed (5) in his ſacrifices. Mcherculc, or by Her- 
cules, was, amongſt the Romans, an oath only uſed by 
the men. 

Many perſons were fond of uſing this celebrated name. 
Hence Diodorus reckons up three; Cicero fix ; others 
to the number of forty-three. But the Greeks aſcribed 
to the Theban Hercules the actions of all the reſt. But 

the foundation of all was laid in the Phœnician or Egyp= 
tian Hercules: for the Egyptians did not borrow the 
name from the Grecians, but rather the Grecians, eſpe- 
cially thofe who gave it to the fon of Amphitryon from 
the Egyptians; principally, becauſe Amphitryon and 
Alcmene, the parents of the Grecian Hercules, were 
both of Egyptian deſcent (6), The name too is of 
Pheœnician extraction (7), a name given to the ditcover- 
ers of new countries, and the planters of colonies there; 
who frequently fignalized themſelves no leſs by civilizing 
the 


(5) From tei, an apple. ($) Herodatus in Euterpo. 
(7) Harokel, a merchant, , 
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the inhabitants and freeing them from the wild beafts 
that infeſted them, than by the commerce which they 
eſtabliſhed ; which no doubt was the ſource of ancient 
heroiſm and war (8). And however the Phoenician and 
Egyptian hero of this name may have been diſtinguiſlied 
by a multitude of authors; I am fully perſuaded, after 
the molt diligent enquiry, that they were indeed one and 
the ſame perfon : of whoſe hiſtory let us take a ſhort 
review. 

About the year of the world 2131, the perſon diſtin- 
guiſned by the name of Hercules Aſſis (9), ſucceede d 
Janias as king of Lower Egypt, being the laſt of the 
Hyſcos, or ſhepherd-Kings from Canaan ; who had held 
the country 259 years. He continued the war with the 
kings of Upper Egypt 49 years, and then by agreement. 
withdrew, with his ſubjects, to the number of 240,000. 
In his retreat he is ſaid to have founded firſt the city of 
Jernſalem (1), and afterwards that of Tyre, where he is 
ſaid to have founded firſt the city of Jeruſalem (1), and 
afterwards that of Tyre, where he was called Mclcar- 
thus (2). From Egypt he brought the computation of 
365 days to the year, and ſettled 1t in his own kingdom, 
where it continued many ages. In his voyages he viſited 
Africa, where he conquered Antæus, Italy, France, 
Spain as far as Cadiz, where he ſlew Gervon ; and pro- 
ceeded thence even to the Britiſh iſſes; ſettling colonies, 
and raiſing pillars wherever he came, as the ſtanding mo- 
numents of himſelf, and of the patriarchal religion 
which he planted ; for pillars placed on eminences in cir— 
cular order, were the te mples of thoſe early times, and 
as yet we find no footfieps of idolatry, either in Egypt 
or Phœnicia. To his arrival in theſe iſlands (and not in 
Liguria) muft be applicd whatever 1s related of his en- 
counter with Albion and Bergion, and of his being aſſiſt- 
ed, when his weapons were ſpent, by a ſhower of ſtones 
from heaven. Albion is the name given afterwards to 
this country; and by the miraculous ſhower of ſtones no 
more is intended, than that the inhabitants were at laſt 
reconciled to him on account of the divine religion which 


he 


(8) Banier*s mythology, vol. iv. p. 72. 

(9) Aſſis, the valiant ; fo that Hercules Aſſis, is the heroic mer- 
chant. 

1) Manetho apud Joſephum, 1. 1. contra Apion. 

(2) Or king of the city, from Melek, king, and Cartha, city. 
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ke taught, and the great number of theſe open temples 
erected by him. He is ſaid to have been attended by 
Apher, the grandſon of Abraham, whoſe daughter he 


married, and by whom he had a ſon named Dodorus( 3). 


To him the Phœnicians were indebted for the gainful 


trade of tin, which gave name to theſe iſlands (4). He 
found out alſo the purple dye, and ſeems to have been 
the firſt who applied the loadſtone to the purpoſes of na- 
vigation, thence called Lapis Heraclius. He is ſuppoſed 
to have been drowned at laſt ; and became afterwards one 
of the firſt objects of idolatry amongſt his countrynen. 

"The ſolemnities were pezformed to him in the night, as 

to one, who after all his great fatigues and labours, had 

at length gained a time and place of reſt. Manetho 
calls him Aicles. 

Hercules is uſually depicted in a ſtanding attitude, 
having the ſkin of the Nemæan hon thrown over his 
ſhoulders, and leaning on his club, which is his inſepa— 
rable attribute. The judgment of this hero, or his pre- 
ference of Virtue to Vice, who both ſolicit him to em— 
brace their party, makes one of the fineſt pictures of an- 
tiquity. The choice he made did no diſhionour to his 
memory. 

It may not be amiſs to add the explanation of the fa- 
ble of the Heſperides, as given by a late ingenious aus 

thor {5), and which ſufficiently ſhews how the molt im- 
rortant and ufeſul traths, repreiented under the plaineſt 
iymbols, became diſguiſed or disfigured by error and ſic- 
tion. The Phconicians were the firſt navigators in the 
world, and their,trade to Heſperia and Spain was one of 
the nobleſt branches of their commerce. From hence 

* they brought back exquiſite wines, rich ore of gold and 

lilver, and that fine wool to which they gave fo precious 

« purple dye. From the coaſt of Mauritania they drew 

the beſt corn, and, by the way of the Red Sea, they ex- 


changed iron ware and tools of ſmall value for ivory, ebo- 


ay, and gold duſt. But, as the voyage was long, the 


adventurers 


) Joſephus, from Polyhiſtor and Cledemus. Idem in Antiq. 
{. 1. Shindler's Lexicon. See Stukely's Abury and Stonehenge; and 
Cooke's Enquiry into the Patriarchal Keligion. 

(4) Britannia is from Barat-anac, the land of tin. 

) La Finches hiftory ef the heaven's, vol. II. 150. 
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adventurers were obliged to affociate and get their car- 
goes ready in winter, ſo as to ſet out early in ſpring. 
The public ſign, expoſed on theſe occaſions, was a tre 
with goldea fruit, to denote the riches ariſing from this 
commerce. The dragon which guarded the tree, ſigni- 
fied the danger and difficulty of the voyage. The capri- 
corn, or ſometimes one horn placed at the root, expreſ- 
fed the month or ſeaſon ; and the three months of win— 
ter, during which they prepared for the expedition, were 
repre! -nted by three nymphs, who were ſuppoſed to be 
proprietors of the tree, and had the name of Fleſperi- 
des (6) ; which fully ſhewed the meaning of this emble- 
matical groupe, from whence the G. weeks, miſtaking its 


deſign and uſe, compoſed the Romance of the Helperian 
gardens, 


GC HA P. XLV. 


OF HEBE AND GANYMEDE. 


Hex, the goddeſs of youth, was, according to 
Homer, the daughter of Jupiter and Juno. But the 
generality of writers relate her birth thus: Juno being 
invited to an entertainment by Apollo, eat very eagerly 
ſome wild lettuces, upon which the conceived, and in- 
ſtantly brought forth this gotdeſs. Jove was fo pleaſed 
with her beauty, that he m ade her his-cup-bearer, in the 
diſcharge of which office ſhe always appeared crowned 
with flowers. U: aluckily at a tcittval of the gods in 
Ethiopia, Hebe bcing in w aiting. {ipped her foot, and 
got fo indecent a fall. that Jupiter was obliged to re- 
move her from ker wal attendance, 
diſgrace, as well as the loſs of her poſt, Jupiter, upon 
Hercules being ade ANCE to the ices, married him to 
Hebe, and the; nuptials were celebrated with all the 
pomp dan e a ce 2 wedding. By this union the 
had a fon vautd Anicetus, and a daughter called Alex- 
jare. 

Hebe was held in hiph venerat ion amongſt the 
Sicyonians, who erected a temple to her by the name 


of 
(5) From Eſper, the good ſhare or be ſt lot. See 2 Samuel vi. 19 


10 repair this 


—_—_ 
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of Dia. She had another at Corinth, which was a ſanc- 
tuary for fugitives; and the Athenians confecrated an 
altar in commmon to her and Hercules. 

Ganymede, who tucceeded to her office, was the ſon 
of Tros, king of Phrygia or Troy, and a prince of ſuck 
wiſdom and perſonal beauty, that Jupiter, by the advice 
of the gods, reſolved to remove him from earth to the 
ſcies. The eagle diſpatched on this commiſſion, found 
him juſt leaving his flock of ſheep, to hunt on mount 
Ida, and ſeizing him in his talons, brought him unhurt 
to the heavens, where he entered on his new office of 
filling nectar to Jupiter; though others ſay, he was turn- 
ed into that conſtellation, or ſign of the Zodiac, which 
goes by the name of Aquarius (7). 

The mythologilts make Hebe ſignify that mild tem- 
perature of the air, which awakens to life the trees, 
plants, and flowers, and cloaths the earth in vegetable 
beauty; for which cauſe ſhe is called the goddeſs of per- 
petual youth. But when ſhe ſlips or falls, that is, when 
the flowers fade, and the autumnal leaves drop, Gany- 
mede, or the winter, takes her place. 


CHAP. WI. 


OF CASTOR AND POLLUX. 


y } E have already, under the article of Jupiter, men- 
tioned his amours with Leda, the wife of 'Tyndarus, 
king of Sparta, in the form of a ſwan, on which account. 
ke placed that figure amongſt the conſtellations. Leda 
brought forth two eggs, each containing twins. From 
that impregnated by Jupiter proceeded Pollux and Hele- 
na, both immortal; from the other Caſtor and Clytem- 
neſtra, who being begot by Tyndarus, were both mortal. 
They went, however, all by the common name of Tyn— 
daridz, and were born and educated in Paphnus, an iſland 
belonging to Lacædemon, though the Meſſinians diſput= 
ed this honour with the Spartans. The two brothers, 


however, 


(7) The winter being attended with frequent rains, it is not ime 
probable that Ganymede ſhould be the ſign Aquarius. 
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bowever, differing in their nature and temper (8), had 
entered into an inviolable fpiendthip, which laſted for 
life. Jove ſoon after ſent Mercury to remove them to 
Pellene, for their further improvement. As Jaſon was 
then preparing for his expedition to Colchis, in ſearch 
of the golden fleece, and the nobleit youths in Greece 
crowded tc become adventurers with him, our two bro- 
thers offered their ſervices, and behaved, during the voy- 
age, with a courage worthy of their birth. Being ob- 
tgoed to water on the coalt of Babrycia, Amycus, ſon 
of Neprune, king of that country, challenged all the 
Argonauts to box with him, Pollux accepted the brava- 
do and killed him. 

After their return from Colchis, the two brothers 
were very active in clearing the ſeas of Greece from pi- 
rates. Theſeus, in the mean time, had ſtolen their ſiſter 
Helena ; to recover whom, they took Athens by ſtorm, 
but ſpared all the inhabitants, except Æthra, mother to 
Theſcus, whom they carried away captive. For this 
clemency they obtained the title of Dioſcuri (9); yet 
love ſoon plunged them in the ſame error they had ſought 
to puniſh in the perſon of Theſeus. Leucippus and Ar- 
ſione had two beautiful daughters, called Phœbe and 
Talayra. Theſe virgins were contracted to Lynceus and 
Ida, the ſons of Aphareus. The two brothers, without 
regard to theſe engagements, carried them off by force. 
Their lovers flew to their relief, and met the raviſhers 
with their prize near mount Taygerus. A ſmart conflict 
enſued, in which Caſtor was killed by Lynceus, who, 
in return, fell by the hands of Pollux. This immortal 
Prother had been wounded by Ida, if Jupiter had not 
ſtruck him with his thunder. Pollux, however, was ſo 
touched with his loſs, that he earneltly begged of this 
deity to make Caſtor immortal; but that requeſt being 
impofſible to grant, he obtained leave to ſhare his own 
immortality with his brother; fo that they are ſaid to 
live and die alternately every day (1). They were buried 

in 

($) This particular we learn from Horace : 

Caſter gaudet equis ; wo prognatus eodem 


Pugnis : quot capitum vivunt totidem frudiorum 


(o The ſons of Jupiter. 


(i) Vugit alludes to this; | 
Si fratrem Pollux alterna morte redemit 


an_—_— 4 Ca gue ViUm, 
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in the country of Lacedzmon, and forty years after their 
deceaſc tranflated to the ſkies, where they form a con- 
ſtellation called Gemini, (one of the ſigns of the Zodiac) 
one of which ſtars riſes as the other ſets. A dance of 
the martial kind invented to their honour, called the 
Pyrhic or Caſtorean dance. 

Caſtor and Pollux were eſteemed as deities propitious 
to navigation : the reaſon was this: when the Argonauts 
weighed from Sigæum (2), they were overtaken with a 
tempeſt, during which Orpheus offered rows for the ſafe- 
ty of the ſhip ; immediately two lambent flames were 
diſcovered over the heads of Caſtor and Pollux, which 
appearance was ſucceeded with ſo great a calm, as gave 
the crew a notion of their divinity. In ſucceeding times 
theſe fires, often ſeen by the mariners, were always taken 
as a good or favourable omen. When one was ſeen alone, 
it was reckoned to forbode ſome evil, and was called 
Helena (3). 

The Chephalenſes (or inhabitants of Cephalonia) plac- 
ed theſe two deities amongſt the Dii Magni. The victims 
offered them were white lambs. The Romans paid them 
particular honours for their aſſiſtance in an engagement 
with the Latins, in which they appeared on their ſide, 
mounted on white horſes, and turned the ſcale of victory 
in their favour. For this a temple was erected to them 
in the Forum. Amongſt the Romans, AÆcaſtor was au 

oath peculiar to the women, but Ædopol was uſed indiſ- 
criminately by both ſexes. 
Caſtor and Pollux were repreſented as two beautiful 
yourhs, completely armed, and riding on white horſes, 
with ſtars over their belmers. Theſe deities were un- 
known to the Egyptians or Phœnicians. 


* 


HAF. KL. 


OF smn 29 BELLEROPMON, 


9 8 HIS hero was the ſon of Jupiter and Danae, whole 
amour has been already mentioned, and is 1n17 nitably 


deicribed 
(2) This cape lies near Troy. 
(3) he firſt Helena carried off by Theſeus. 
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deſcribed by Horace (4). Acrifius her father, on hear- 
ing of his daughter's diigrace, cauled her and the infant 
to be ſhut up in a cheſt and caſt into the fea, which 
threw them on the iſle of Seriphus, governed by king 
PolydeQes, whole brother Dictys being a fiſhing, took 
them up, and uſed them kindly. When Perſeus, for 
ſo he was called, was grown up, Polydectes, who was 
enamoured of his mother, finding he would be an obſta- 
cle to their courtſhip, contrived to ſend him on an ex- 
ploit he judged would be fatal to him: this was to 
bring him the head of Meduſa, one of the Gorgons. 
This inchantreſs lived near the Tritonian lake, and turn- 
ed all who beheld her into a ſtone. Perſeus in this ex- 
pedition was favoured by the gods; Mercury equipped 
him with a ſcymeter, and the wings from his heels ; Pal- 
las leni him a ſhield, which reflected objects like a mirror; 
and Pluto granted him his helmet, which gave him the 
privilege of being invitible. In this manner he flew to 
Tartaftes in Spain, where, directed by his mirror, he 
cut off Meduſa's head, and putting it in a bag lent him 
by tbe nymphs, brought it to Pallas. From the blood 
aroſe the winged horſe Pegaſus, and all ſorts of ſerpents. 
After this the hero paſſed into Mauritania, where his 
interview with Atlas has been ahl eady ſpoken of under 
its proper article (5). | 

In his return to Greece (others ſay, at his firſt ſetting 
out) he viſited Ethiophia, and mounted ou Pegaſus, 
delivered Andromeda, daughter of Cephus, king of that 


country, who was expoſed to a ſea monſter. After his 


death this princeſs, and her mother Caſſiope, or Caſſio- 
peia, were placed amongſt the celeſtial conſtellations. 
Perſeus was not only famous for arms, but literature, if 
it be true that he founded an academy on mount Helicon. 
Yet he had the misfortune 1nadvertently to commit the 
crime of parricide; for being reconciled to his grand- 
father Acriſius, and playing with him at the diſcus or 
quoits, a game he had invented, his quoit bruiſed the 
old king in the foot, which turned to a mortification, 
and carried him off. Perſeus interred him, with great ſo- 
lemnity, at the gates of Argos. Perſeus himſelf was oc 
| rie 


(4) Horat. Lib. III. Ode XVI. 
{;} See the article of Atlas. 


Elam; 
that c 
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ricd in the way between Argos and Mycenæ, had divine 
honours decreed him, and was placed amongſt the ſtars. 
Bellerophon, the ſon of Glaucus, king of Ephyra, 
and grandſon of Siſyphus, was born at Corinth. Hap- 
pening accidentally to kill his brother, he fled to Pre- 
tus, king of Argos, who gave him an hoſpitable recep- 
tion ; but Sthenobæa, his queen, falling enamoured with 
the beautiful ſtranger, whom no entreaties could pre- 
vail on to injure his benefactor, accuſed him to her huſ- 
band, who, unwilling to take violent meaſures, ſent 
him into Lycia, with letters to Jobates, his father-in- 
law (6), deſiring him to puniſh the crime. This prince, 
at the receipt of the order, was cel- -brating a feſtival of 
nine days, which prevented Bellerophon's fate. In the 
mean time he ſent him to ſubdue the Solymi and Ama- 
zons, which he performed with ſucceſs. Jobates next 
employed him to deſtroy the chimera (7), a very un- 
common monſter. Minerva, or, as others ſay, Neptune, 
compaſſionating his 12nocence, expoſed to ſuch repeated 
dangers, furniſhed him with the horſe Pegaſus, by whoſe 
help he came off victorious. Jobates, on his return, 
convinced of his truth and integrity, and charmed with 
his virtues, gave him his daughter Philonoe, and aſſoci- 
ated him in his throne. Sthenobæa hearing how her 
malice was diſappointed, put an end to her life. But, 
like other princes, Bellerophon grew fooliſh with too 
much proſperity, and, by the aſſiſtance of Pegaſus, re- 
ſolved to aſcend the 8 Jupiter, to check his pre- 
ſumption, ſtruck him VI" in the flight, and he fell 
back to the earth, where he wandered till his death, in 
miſery and contempt, Pegaſus, however, made a ſhift 
to get into Heaven, where Jupiter placed him among ft 
the conſtellations. 

Let us once more try to give ſome 1 of 
theſe two fables. The ſubjects of Cyrus, who before 
bs time had been known by the name of Cuthæans and 
Elamites, henceforward began to be diſtinguiſhed by 
that of the Perſians (8), or horſemen. For it was he 
who 


(6) King, in his hiſtory, makes Jobates his ſon-in-{aw. 

(7) Thechimera was a monſter with the forepart like a lion, the 
middle like a goat, and the tail like a ſerpent. 

(8) Perfim, horſemen. 
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who fir inur ed them to eq que# tan exe reiles, and even 


made it ſcandalous for one of them to be fern on foot. 
Fel or Perfous;. then is x erte ave whe” tad 
= es, Or C1 G Ly thc * 18 A torſeman, iT * 10 a 


learned the art of koriemanſnip from the Phœnicians, 


who attended Cadmus into Greece. The wings at his 


heels, with which he is ſaid to have been ſupplied by 
Mercury, were the ſpurs he were; by the aif:ftance of 


which he made ſuch ſpeed. The Pegaſus was no more 


than a remed ſteed (9). IIis ae. Eck, phon, is the 


captain of the ar: tb ar lancemen (1 ). The chimera, 
having the form of a lion before, a 3 behind, ànd 


a goat between, 15 "i the innocent repre eſeutative of 


three captains of the Solymi, (a colony of the 1 "heenl 
cians in Find:a) whole names., in the language of that 
people, 05 ned to ſignity theſe tree creatures (23. 
And the ve: place in the country of the Argives, Were 

e e mounted his horſe and ſet forward, the 
Brecks called Kenthippe (3), From ſuch tin, 


Crounch, e induſtrious Greeks, according to te 
cuſtom, wove this wondrous tale. 


1 Ya 


CT. HAF. XL VIII. 
OF JASON, AND TYE GOLDEN FLEFCE, 


Tr IS ancient Greek hero was the ſon of /Xton, King 
of Theſſaly and Aleimede; and by the father's ſide al- 
lied to Wolus. Pelias, his uncle, who was left his 
guardian, ſought to deſtroy him; but he was conveyed 
by Lis father's {riends to a cave, waere Chiron inſtruct⸗ 
ed him in phyue, whenee he took the name of Jaſon (4). 
Azriving at years of maturity, he returned to his uncle, 


who, probably with.no tavourable intention to Rams firt 


(9) From Pega, a bridle, and Sus, a horſe. 
(1) From Bal, a lord or captain, and Harovin, archers or lance- 


men. 
2) Ary, a lion; 3 Tſoban, a draron; and Azal or Urzil, a kid. 


(3) From x$r75w, to ſtimulate or ſpur, and nos, an Lotte. 


See Bockart'e Hierozicon, I. 2, c. 6, p- 99. 
(4) Or Healer, tus iormer name bewg D.omede.. 
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inſpired him with the notion of the Colchian expedi- 
tion, and agreeabiy flattered his ambition with the view 
of ſo tempting a prize as the Golden Fleece, 
Athamas, king of 't hebes, by his firit wife had Helle 
wy Phrixus. Ino, his ſecond, fell in love with Phrix-" 
„her ſon-in-law ; but being rejected in her advances, 
ſhe took the opportunity of a great famine to indulge 
ner revenge, by perſuading her hutband, that the gods 
could not be appealed, till he ſacrificed his fon and 
daughter. But as they itood at the altar, Nephele, 
their mother (5), inviſibly carried them off, giving them 
a golden ram he had got from errut to bear them 
through the air; however, in paſſing the Streights be- 
tween Aſia and Europe, Helle fell into the ſea, which 
from tlience was called H elleſpont. Phrixus continued 
his courſe to Colchis; where Eta, king of the cgun- 
try, entertained him holpitably : atter which he offered 
up his ram to Jupiter (6), and conſecrated the ſkin or 
hide in the grove of Mars. It was called the Golden 
Fleece from its colour (7), and guarded! by bulls breath- 
ig fire, and a watchful dragon that never flept, as a 
pledge of the utmoſt . e 
Jaſon being determined on t!: e voyage. built a veſſel 
at Colchos, in Theſſaly, for the expedition (8). The 
fame of this deſign ſoon drew the braveſt and molt dif- 
tingutſhed youth of” Greece to become adventurers with 
Bi im, though authors are not agreed as to the names or 
number of the Argonauts, for fo they were called (9). 
The firſt place which Jaſon touched at was the ifle of 
Lemnos, where he continued ſome time with Hipſipile. 
the queen, who bore him twins, He next viſited Phi- 
neus, king of Paphlagonia; from whom, as he had the 
1 gift 


(5) Nephele, in Greek, ſignifies a cloud. 

(5) Who placed it amongſt the conſtellations. 

(7) Some make the fleece of a purple colour, others white. 

(S) Argos, a famous ſhipwright, was the builder, whence ſhe 
Vas Calle 4 Argo. 

90) So. de make the number ſorty- nine, others more. The prin- 
cipal were Ancæus, Idmon, Orpheus, Ausiats, Calais, Zethus, 
Caitor, Pollux; pays was their pilot, ana Lynceus, roma Kable 
tor his quick fight, their look - out in eaie of danger. it ls [aid Hers 
cules was with them. 
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gift of prophecy, he received ſome informations of ſer- 
vice to him in his enterprize. After this, ſafely paſſing 
the Cyanean rocks (1), he entered the Euxine, and land- 
ing on the banks of the Phaſis, repaired to the court of 
king Eta, and demanded the Golden Fleece. The 
r2onarch granted his requeſt, provided he could over- 
come the difficulties which lay in his way (2), and which 
appearcd not eaſily ſurmountable. Jaſon was more 
obliged to love than valour for his conqueſt. Medea, 
daughter to Æta, by her enchantments, laid the dragon 
aſleep, taught him to ſubdue the bulls, and fo by night 
he carried off the prize, taking with him the princeſs, 
to whoſe aid he was chiefly indebted for his ſucceſs (3). 

Eta, enraged at the trick put upon him, purſued the 
fugitives; and, it is ſaid, that to elude his fury, Medea 
tore in pieces her younger brother, Abyſertes, and ſcat- 
tered the limbs in his way, to ſtop his progreſs(4). Af- 
ter this Jaſon returned ſafely to Greece, and ſoon heard 
that Pelias had deſtroyed all his friends, and made himſelf 
maſter of the kingdom. To revenge this action, Medea 
ſails home before him, and introducing herſelf to the 
daughters of Pelias, under the character of a prieſteſs of 
Diana, ſhewed them ſeveral ſurprizing inſtances of her 
magical power. She propeſed making their father 
young again, and to convince them of the poſſibility of 


it, ſhe cut an old ram in pieces, and xeething it in a caul- 


dron, produced a young lamb. 'The daughters, ſerving 
Pelias in the ſame manner, killed him (5), and fled the 
country. Jaſon, having notice of this, arrived in 
Theſſaly, and took poſſeſſion of the kingdom; but af- 
terwards he generouſly reltored it to Acailus, ſon of 

Pelias, 


(1) Cyanean rocks, called the Symplegades, were ſo called be- 
cauſe they floated, and often cruſhed ſhips together. Ihe Argo- 
nauts eſcaped this danger, by leading out a pigeon, and lying by 
till they ſaw her fly through. i 

(2) Such as killing the brazen- ſooted bulls, and the dragon. 5 

(3) Ovid, lib. VII 159. 

(4) Others ſay, that Æta, to obſtruct their return, ſtationed a 
fleet at the mouth of the Euxine ſea, and fo obliged jaſon to come 
home by the weſt of Europe. 

(5) Some authors.relate this ſtory differently, and ſay that this 
experiment was tried by Medea on AÆEſon, Jaſon's father. See 
Ovid in tlie place cited, | 
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Pelias, who had accompanied him in the Colchian expe- 
dition, and with Medea went and ſettled at Corinth. 

Here Jaſon finding himſelf cenſured for cohabiting 
with a ſorcereſs and a ſtranger, quitted her, and marri- 
ed Cruſa, daughter to Creon, king of the country. 
Medea ſeemingly approved the match, but meditated a 
ſevere revenge. She firft privately killed the two chil- 
dren ſhe had by him, and then ſent the bride a preſent 
of a robe and a gold crown tinged in naptha, which let 
fire to her and the whole palace, The enchantieſs then 
aſcending her car (6), drawn by dragons, eſcaped 
through the air to Athens, where ſhe married king A.- 
geus, by whom ſhe had a fon named Medus. But at- 
tempting to poiſon Theſeus, his eldeſt ſon, and the de- 
gn being revealed, the with her fon Medus fled to Aita, 
where heleft his name to Media (7). 

Jaſon had ſeveral temples erected to him, particularly 
one at Athens, by Parmenio, of poliſhed marble. The 
place where he was chiefly worthipped was at Abdera, 
in Thrace. | 

If we ſeek for the real truth of the Argonanti: ex- 
pedition we ſhall find it to be this: the value of the royal 
treaſury at Colchis had been greatly cried up and the 
pillage of it was the thing aimed at by the Argonautic 
expedition. The word Gaza, in the Colchiaa language 
(the ſame, according to Herodotus, with the Egyptian) 
ſigniſies a fleece as well as a treaſure. This gave occa= 
ſion to the circumſtance of the Golden Fleece. The 
word Sor is alſo a wall and a bull; Nachaſh, braſs and 
a ſerpent. So this treaſme being ſecured by a double 
wall and braſs doors, they formed hence a romantic {tory 
of its being a Golden Fleece, guared by two bulls and 
a dragon (8). The mariner's compaſs is ſuppoſed (9) 
to have made a part of this treaſure, (and, if ſo, this 
was of itſelf a curioſity of infinite value) whence the 
ſhips of Phrixus and Jaſon, which carried it, are ſaid 
to have been oracular, and to have given reſponſes. 


CHAP. 


(6) Given her by Phoebus, or the Sun. 
(7) A region of Perfia. 

(S/ Bochart in Phaleg. I. 4. c. 31. p. 289. 
(9) Stukcly's Stonehenge. 
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0 
OF THESEUS AND ACHILLES, d 
t 
V 0 
* ITH theſe two N men, we mall cloic the lift v 
F demi-cods and! 1 
We. neſeus was TY to . genus, king of Athens and E- i 
thra. Is his youth he bad an carly paſſton for glory, 
and prop: feds Hercules for li; model, Eciron, a noto- 1 
| rious robher, wiao infefted the roads between Megara 9 
| and Corinth, was by hum rown down a precipice, as d 
* be was accuſte med to treat ſuch as fell into bis lands. 
4 Procruſtes, a 1 tyrant of At! ca, he fa Ra ned to a © 
K bended Pine e, Wiic! being looſed, tore him aſunder (1). 15 
4 Fits unn diſting uithin 8 1 adventure was the deſtruction 2 
4 cf the Cretan minotaur. Minos, King of that ifland, i; 
1 had made war on Zgevs, becaule the Athenians had p 
wy baſcly killed his fon, for carrying away the prize from t 
{3 them. Being victorious, he impoſed this ſevere con— 7] 
"2 dition on the vanquiſhed, that they ſhould annually ſend c 
* ſeven of their nobleſt youths, choſen by lot, into Crete, fl 
f 
8 to be devoured by the minotaur (2). The fourth year * 
14 of this tribute, the choice fell on Theſeus, fon to E- 
"i geus, or, as others ſay, he entreated to be ſent himſelf, 4 M 
4 However this be, on thezrrival of Theſeus at the court h 
5 of Minos, Ariadne, his daughter; fell deeply in love 0 
7 with him, and gave him a clue by which he got out of 0 
0 the labyrinth. "This done, he failed with his fair deli h 
verer for the ille of Naxos: where he ungratefully left e1 
. her (3), and where Becckus found her, and took her 1 
for his miſtreſs. er 
; The d 
; 7 
(1) He was a tyrant of Attica, who feized all flrangers, and al 
meaſured them by tus bed z 1 the) were 2 tor it, he cut tliein tl 
Morter; if too ſhort, he Hietced therm till they died. 
(2) Patipta, wite to Mos, king ef Crete, and daughter oF * 
the Sun, whlizcated Ly Venus, conceived a brutal paſſion tor a bull. 
Jo gratiiy her, Dædalus goth ed an art fictal cow, in which plac- 
ing her, ſhe had her Gefire, The fruit of this beaftial amour was 
minotaur, who was kept .n 2 labyrinth made by the tanie Lædalus, th 
and ted with human fl in. P; 
(3) For this 1tory toe tue article of Bacchus. g 
in 
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1 4 a 7 6 — a 718 
The feturn e Theſeus, turov: Tn hi RE rn Flect, He- 
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came fatal to hi, father. Toe «ood king, et kis depar- 
— . . Li 1 "2 1 * 7 i 1 
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ture, had charged un, as he [wile out“ ith black 1308, 

C 8 
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to change them to Unite. LM patiently he every day 
* * - - 
1 ag 1 * * — 1 
* * 1 $ » & ths * .. a” A + « & ® \ % 4 of * - 
Went to the top ot a roc that o riooked tie ocean, to 
55 , —— »% 2 — 1 * _ % * =; 3 1 * * 
{er WHAT 1 3 A1 Dare tui view. Akt lat nis ions velie 
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ſti! r-tains his name (4) The Athentans decreed A.- 
Zeus divine houdurs, aud focrificed to him as a marine 
deit, n the 2 2vor ted 1on of N dune. 

'Liefens p Pe erſor me 0 1 ter thi; 5 Teyoral ere able acti- 
ons: he killen the > minotaur, he overcaine the eee 
ſub zes the Thchan 5 and defeated the Amazons. He 
eld his fric 05 Pirithous, in his enterprize to the 
iaſerm world, to carry „ 1 rote 1p ine but in this ex- 


— 


edition he ſailed, being im priſonec or bett ercd by Pluto, 
till cllaſed by Hercules. No doubt, was the ftory of 

Theleus divefted of the marvellous, it would make a 
conſiderable figure (5). Theſeus had ſeveral wives ; his 
firſt was Helena, daughter of Tyndarus, whom he car- 
ried off; the ſecond Ane; queen of the Amazons, 
given Bin by Hercules; the lait was Plizedra, ſiſter to 
Ariadne, whoſe dnl. ſuſhc' s.rly puniſhed him for 
his infidelity to her ſifter. This princeſs felt an inceſtu- 
ous flame for her ſon-in-law, Hippolitus (6), a youth, 
of uncommon virtue and chaſtity. Ou his repulſing 
her ſolicitations, her love turned to hatred, and ſhe ac- 
euſed him to his father, for an attempt to raviſi her. 
Theſcus, now grown old and uxorious, too eaſily gave 
ear to the accuſation, The prince, informed of his 
danger, fled in his chariot ; but his horſes being fright 
ed by the Phecæ, or ſea calves, threw him out of his feat, 
and his feet being intangled, he was dragged through 
the woods, and torn in pieces (7). Phædra, rormented 
with remorie, laid violent hands on he rſelf ; ; and ſoon 

after 

(4) The MÆgean ſea. 

(5) He firſt walled Athens, and inſtituted laws; together with 
tht democratis form of government which latted till the time of 
Pifit: atus. 

(C) Son of Ei:ppolyta, queen gi the Amazons, 

(7) Some lay AFſculapius reſtored him to life, and that he came 
into Aal, witze he changed his name to Vubius, 1, e. twice a man- 
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after Theſeus heing exiled from —_— ended an illuſ- 
trious lite in obſcurity. 

To explain the ſtory of the minotaur: it is ſaid, that 
Paſiphæ fell in love with a young nobleman of the court, 
named Taurus; that Dxdalus lent his houſe for the bet- 
ter carrying on ef their intrigue, during along illneſs of 

Iinos; and that the queen in due time was delivered 
«f tis children, one of which reſembled Minos, the 
other Taurus, whence the minotaur: and the Athenians 
have aggravated the itory, from their extreme prejudice 
to Minos. 

But what became of the Athenian youth, the tax of 
whom was three times paid? The Cretan king had 
inltituted funeral games in honour of Androgeos, wherein 

thoſe unhappy ſlaves were aſſigned as the prize of the 
conqueror. The firſt who bore away all the prizes was 
Taurvs, of an inſolent and tyrannical diſpotion, and pars 

ticularly ſevere to the Athenians delivered up to him 
which contributed not a little to the fable. Theſe 
wreiches grew old in ſervitude, and were obliged to carn 
their living by the moſt painful drudgery under Taurus, 
the fubje&t of Minos; and may therefore with ſome 
5 ropriety be ſaid to have been devoured by lim. Bur 
it is certa.n that they neither fought at theſe games, nor 
vere deſtroyed by the cruclty of a monſter which never 
exiſted (8). 

Of the ſame ſfimp is the tale of the Centaurs. Tlie 
Jheſſalians pretty early diltinguiſhed themſelves from 
the reſt of Greece, who fouglit only on foot or in cha- 
riote, by ther application to horſcmanſhip. To acquire 
the more agility in this exercife, they were wont to 
fight with bulls, whom they pierced with darts or j:.vC- 
has ; whence they obtaincd the name of Centaurs (9) 


and Uippocentaurs (1). As theſe horſemen became 


formidable by their depredations, the equivocation 
7 P 7 9 9 
which appeared in the name, made them to be accounted 
monſters, compounded of two natures. 'The poets 


catched at this idea, which gave the ſtory the air of the 


marvellous; and they who niaCe oranges to puls for gol- 
| den 
(8) Abbe Baniei's Mythology, vol. 3, p. So. 
(9) Frm RevTiw, to prick or ande, and T e&vgs;, a bull. 
(1) From IF705, an boil. 
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den apples, ſhepherdeſſes for nymps, ſheperds i in diſguiſe 
for ſatyrs, and ſhips with fails for winged dragons, would 
make no difficulty in calling horſemen Centaurs (2). 

Achilles was the offspring of a goddeſs. Thetis bore 
him to Peleus (3), and was ſo fond of him, that ſhe took 
herſelf the charge of his education. By day ſhe fed him 
with ambroſia, and by night covered him with celeſtial 
fire, to render him immortal (4). She alſo dipped him 
in the waters of Styx, by which his whole budy became 
invulnerable, except that part of his heel by which ſhe 
held him. She afterwards intruſted him to the care of 
the Centaur Chiron, (the maſter of ſo many heroes) 
who fed him with honey and the marrow of lions and 
wild boars, to give him that ftrength and force neceſſary 
for martial toil. 

When the Greeks undertook the ſiege of Troy, 
Chalcas, the prieſt of Apollo, forctold the city could 
never be taken, unleſs Achilles was pretent. Thetis, his 
mother, who knew what would be his fate if he went 
there, had concealed him in female diſguiſe in the palace 
of Lycomedes, king of the ifle of Sycros. Ulyſſes, who 
had eng aged to bring him to the Greck camp, having 
diſcovered the place of his retreat, uſcd the following 
artifice: under the appearance of a merchant, he is in- 
troduced to the daughters of Lycomedes, and while they 
were ſtudiouſiy intent on viewing his toys, Achilles em- 
ployed himſelf in examining an helmet and ſome other 
armour, which the cunning politician had purpoſely 
thrown in his way. Thus was Achilles prevailed on to 
go to Troy, after Thetis furniſhed him with a ſuit of im- 
penetrable armour made by Vulcan (5). His actions 
before Troy, as well as his character, are fo finely deſ- 


. cribed by Homer, that it would be doing them injuſtice 


to repeat them here. It is ſufficient to ſay he could 


not eſcape his fate; being treacherouſly killed by 
- i © Paris 


(2) See the Abbe Banier's Mythology, vol. 3, p. 536. 
(3) King of Theſſaly. 


(4) See the figry of Tripto;emus, under the article of Ceres, 


UVpo! Peleus diſcovering ths, Thetis parted from tim. 


5) The deicript.on of this ſhleld in Homer is one of that poct's 
maſter- pieces. | 
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Paris (6), who with an arrow wounded him in the only 
part that was vulnerable. The Greeks, after the cap- 
ture oF Troy, endeavoured to appeale his manes, by ſa- 
erificing Polyxena. The oracle at Dodona decreed him 
divine honours, and ordered annual victims to. be offered 
at his tomb. In purſuance of this, the Theſſalians 
brought hither yearly two bulls, one black, the other 
white, crowned with wreaths of flowers, and water from 
the river $p:rchius. 


— — — —U— 


SAA P. E. 


OF CAD MUS, FUROPA, AMPEION, AND ARION. 


Adu Noz, king of Pheœnicia, by the nymph Melia, 


had a daughter called Europa, one of the moſt beautiful 
princeſſes of her age. She could hardly then be ſuppoſ- 
ed to eſcape the notice of Jupiter, whoſe gallantries ex- 
tended to all parts of the world. To ſeduce her, he 
aſſumed the form of a white bull, and appeared in the 
meadows, where ſhe was walking with her attendants, 
Pleaſed with the beauty and gentleneſs of the animal, 
me ventured on his back, and immediately the god tri- 
umphantly bore her off to Crete (7); where laying afide 
his diſguiſe, he made the bnll a conſtellation in the Zo- 
diac, and, to honour his new miſtreſs, gave her name to- 
the fourth part of the world. 

In the mean time Agenor, diſconſolate for his daugh- 
ter's loſs, ſent his ſons, Cadmus and Thaſus, wich 
different fleets, in ſearch of her (8). Thaſus ſettled 
in an iſland of the Agean fea, to which he gave 
his name (9). Cadmus enquiring of the Delphic 
oracle for a ſettlement, was anſwered, that he ſhould 
follow the dire&ion of a cow, and build a city where 
the laid down. Arriving among the Phocenſes, here 
one of Pelagon's cows met — and conducted him 

through 


(6) The caſe was . : Achilles enamoured with Poly xena, 
deſired her of Priam,, who confented to the match. The nuptials 
were to be ſolemnized in the temple of Apollo, where Paris had pri- 
vately concealed himſelf, and took. the opportunity to Kill Achilles. 

(7) Ovid, Lib. II. $35. 

(3) Wich an injunction not to return without her under pain of 
Daniſhment. | 

(9) 1t was betgre called Plate. 
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through Bœot ia, to the place where Thebes was after- 
wards built. As he was about to ſecritice his guide 
to Pallas, he ſent two of his company to the N 
tain Dirce, for water, who were killed by a drag 

Cadmus ſoon . their death by flaying "the 


_— but ſowing his teeth, according to Lallas's 
advice, there ſprung up a number of men armed, 
h aſlaulted him to revenge their father's dach. 


e the gaddeſs of wildom had only a mind 
to frighten him; for on his caſting ſtone among ft 
them, theſe pitart warriors turn! their we: pong on 
each other with lach ammoſicy, that only five ſurvived 
the combat, who orcved very uſeful to Cadmus, in 


-— 


founding his ne e. A iter [hi 85 £tO recompenſe his 


toils, the g gave Cadinas Harmonia or Hermione, 
the daughter of Mars and Venus, and honoured his 
nuptials wii. peculiar preteuts an marks uf favour. 
But their poſlerity proving unkortungte. they quitted 


Thebes to Pentheus, and went to govern th. Ee! -lenies, 


where, in an advanced age, they wore turned io ſerpents 
(1), or, others {oy, fent to the Elviian Fields in a cha- 
riot drawn by ſerpents. The Sidonfans decrees divine 
honours to Europe „ and coiued mo ey in memory of her, 
wit 5 the figure f a woman crofiing ihe en qu a bull. 


The Greeks were zndebted to Cadiaus, for the in- 
vention of braſs, ad the frit utc tf arms. In the 
phenician tongue the avs woi's, Wien the Greeks 


tranſlated ſerpent's zerth, hguiued as well ſpears of 
braſs (2). The ambiguity f a r word helped on 
the fable (3), which from the ditferepce „f pronuncia— 
tion ſigniſied either the e eee one reudy for 
aclion; and ſo the fame lentende, which, with the 
Pheenicians, intended only that h commanded & difcie 
plined Loy of men arme, t. hes , Graſs, was 
rendered by theic miracle mori ny be runte an army 
ef five men out 5} th: tee! of q / gent (4). Camus 
being an Hivite, a nme of near ale J. with that of 
@ ſerpent, gave further occation to that part of it, 
which ſays that his ren ſprung rom A ſerpeut, aad 
that himſelf and his wife were changed into this ante 
mal. hus induſtrious were tne Greeks to inv. ve 
the moit ſimple facts in the muſt myiterious co fudon. 


Che 
(1) Ovid, Lib. IV. 562. (2) Shen Nachach. 
(3) Chemeſh. (4) Bochart de Co,vpus Pnœnicum, cap. 19. 


ik. 
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The Phœnicians with Cadmus, expellod their coun- 
try by Joſhua, #irlt introduced among the Greeks the 
practice dt confecrating ſtatues to the gods; and the 
uſe of letters; thence called Phœnician or Cadmæan 
letters. For the Grech ©taratters are manifeſtly taken 
from the Samaritan or Phœniciàn alphabet. Cadmus 
and Oy, or Ogyges, are the ſame: whence any thing 
very ancient was termed Ogygian by the Thebans. 
The Gophyræi, ſettled at Athens, were Phceniciaus 
that came with him, and preſerved the memory of him 
by the name of Ogyges; as from his name Cadmus, or 
Cadem (5), was their famous place of learning, and 
thence every other named Academia (6). 

Amphion, the ſon of Jupiter and Autiope, was in- 
ſtructed in the lyre by Mercury, and became ſo great 
a proficiert, that he is reported to have raiſed the walls 
of "Thebes by the power of his harmony, He married 
Niobe, whoſe inſult to Diana occationed the loſs of 
their children. The unhappy father, in deſpair, at- 
tempted to deſtroy the temple of Apollo, but was pu- 
niſhed with the loſs of his Ggbt and ikill, and thruwn 
into the infernal regions. 

Arion was a native of Methymna, and both a ſkilful 
muſician and a good Dithyrambic poet. He lived in the 
time of Periander, king of Coriuth. After paſſing ſome 
time in Italy and Sicily, and acquiring an caſy fortune 
by his profeſſion, he ſailed from Tarentum in a Corin- 
thian veſſel home ward- bound. When they were got to 
ſea, the avariticus crew agreed to throw Arion over- 
board, in order to ſhare his money. Having in vain uſed 
ali lus eloquence to ſoften them, he played a farewell 
air (called Lex Orthia), and crowned with a garland, 
with a harp in his hand, plunged into the ſea, where a 
dolphin, charmed with his melody, received him, and 
bore him ſafe to Tænarus, near Corinth. Having in- 
formed Periinder of his ſtory, the King was e e e 
till the ſhip arrived, when the mariners, being ſcized. 
and confronted with Arion, owned the fact and ſuffered 
the puniſhment due to their perfidy, For this action 
the Uulphin was made a conſtellation. 


SHK 


(5) Signifying the Eat. He was ſo called becauſe he came 
hom theice. 


(6) Stillingflect's Origines ſacræ. 
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EC 
OF AOLUS AND BOREAS. 


Is the multiplication of fabulous deities, the ancients 
not only aſſigned each element, and pait of nature its 
tutelar god, but even 1dohzed the paſſions. No wonder 
then if we ſee a god or chief of the winds too, contoul- 
ing all the reſt. This province was naturally aſſigned 
to that which was the moſt violent and uncontroulable 
itſelf. For this imaginary deity they borrowed a name 
from the Phœnicians, and called him olus (7), the 


ſon of Jupiter, by Acaſta or Sigeſia, the daughter of 


Hippo tus. He reigned in the Liparzan iſles, near Sici-— 
ly, from whence perhaps the fable took its original (8); 
but his refidence was at Strongyle, now called Strom- 
bolo (9). Here he held theſe unruly powers enchained 
in a valt cave, to prevent their committing the like de- 
vaſtation they had been guilty of before chey were put 
under his direction (1). 

According to ſome ber the /Eolian or Liparzan 
iſles were uninhabited, till Liparus, the ſon of Auſonis, 
ſettled a colony here, and gave one of them his name. 
Acolus, the ſon of Hippotus, who married his daugh- 
ter, peopled the reſt, and ſucceeded him in the throne. 
He ruled his ful jccts with equity and mildneſs, was a 
hoſpitable good prince, and beiug ſkilled in altronomy, 


by means of the reflux: of the tudes which is remarkable 
near thoſe ifhands, as well as by obſerving the nature of 
the volcanos with which they abound, he was able to 

foretell the winds that ſhuuld blow from ſach a quarter( 2). 


We are indebted to Virgil for a fine poetical deſcrip- 
tion of this god, when Juno viſits his cave to defire his 
aſſiſtance to deitroy Æncas in his voyage to Italy. 


Borcas 


(7) From Aol or Alel, a ſtorm, oc or tempeſt. 

(8) Iheſe iflands being greatly ſubject to winds and ſtorms. 

(9) Famous for its voicauo, though ſome Place his refidence. at 
Regio in Calabria, 

(1) They had disjoyned Italy from Sicily, and by diſuniting 
Europe from Atrica, cpencd a paiſage for the 0c.un to form the 
Mcditcranean ſca. 

(2) It is ſaid that before a ſoutherly wind blows, Lipara is cover- 
ed with a thick cloud; but wucn it changes to the north the val 
cauo emits clear flame, with a reinarkavic no. ſe. 
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* 


. — ¹Ü 0A 


Boreas was of uncertain parentage; but his uſual 
reſidence was in Thrace (3). When Xerxcs, King 
65 Perſia, croſied. the Helleſpont with his numerous 
| armaca, to invade Greece, the Athenians invoked 
| his aſti{lance, and lie ſcattered and deitroyed the 
greateit put of their fleet. This deity notwith- 
ſtanding his rage, was not iaflexible to love. He de- 
bauched Chloris, the daughter of Arcturus, by whom 
he — Hyrpace, and carried her to mount Niphates, 
{called the bed of Boreas) but fince known by the 
name of Caucaſus; but his favourite miſtreſs was 9 
Ori: bya, the dau. Siter of Erictheus, king of Athens. | 
By t this princeſs he had two ſons, Zetes and Calais, 7 
who attended Jaſon in the Colchic expedition, deli- 
vered Phineus from the Harnies (4), and were after— 
wards killed by Hercules: as alſo four daugliters, Upis, 
Lazo, Hecaerge, and Cleopatra. Perhaps the north 
v:ind, or Boreas Gs: was deiſied, becanſe, of the re- 


gular winds, it is the molt tempeſtuous and raging that 
blows, 


— 4 


C HAP. LIL 
Or MOMUS AND MORPHEUS. 


Mouvs was the god of pleaſantry and wit, or: 
rather the jeſter of the celeſtial aſſembly; for, like 
other great monarchs, it was but reaſonable that 
Jupiter ſhould have his fool. We have an inſtance 
of his ſarcaſtic humour in the conteſt between Ne 

| tune, Minerva, and Vulcan, for ſkill. The firſt had 
| made a bull; the ſecond a houſe; and the third a 
man; Momus found fault with them all: he diſliked 
the bull, becauſe his horns were not placed before 
his eyes, that he might give a ſurer blow; he con- 
demned Minerva's houſe, becauſe it was immovea- 


ble, and ſo could not be taken away if placed in a 
bad 


(3) Probably becauſe this country is much fubje@ to the cold 
northerly winds, 


(4) Some ſay out of envy for their ſwiftneſs ; others, becauſe 
heir father had by a-ycmpett deſtroyed the ifle of Con, 


T. a As ova. 
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bad neighbourhood. With regard to Vulcan's man, 
he ſaid he ought to have made a window in his breaſt, 
Heſiod makes Momus (5) the fon of Somnus and Nox. 
Morpheus (6) was the god of dreams, and the fon of 
Somnus, whom Ovid calls the moſt þ lacid of all the dei- 
tics. Mr. Addiſon obſerves, that he is fill repreſented 
by the ancient ſtatuaries under the figure of a boy aſleep, 
with a bundle of poppy in his hand: and black marble, 
from the relation which it bears to night, has with great 


propriety been made uſe of. 


CH: A ÞP. LH} 


OF ORION. 


9 I HE origin, or birth of Orion, borders a little on 
the marvellous. Hyricns, a citizen of ianagra, in Be- 
otia, was fo hoſpitable to ſtrangers, that Jupiter, Nep- 
tune, and Mercury, were reſolved, under the character 
of beuighted travellers, to know the truth. Their en- 
tertainment was ſo agreeable, that, diſcovering their 
quality, they offered the old man whatever he ſhould alk ; 
his requeſt was a fon (7), the gods, to gratify his 
wiſh, called for an ox hide, in which having depoſited 
their urine, they bid him keep it under ground for 
ten months; at the expiration of which time, he found 
it produced a boy, who was at firſt called Urion, to 
expreſs his origin; but after for decency ſake, his name 
was changed to Ori ion. 

He was a remarkable hunter, and kept a fleet pack 
of hounds. Neptune gave him the power of walking 
on the ſurface of the waters, with the ſame ſpeed 
that Ipiclus did (8) over the ears of corn. This 
faculty ſeemed needleſs, if it be true that Orion was 
ſo tall, that the deepeſt ſea could not cover his 

ve ſhoulders, 

(s) From M] D, cavilling or finding fault. 


(6) From Mog®P1, a ſorm or viſion. 


(7) His wite having leit him childleſs, l on her death- bed 
ke promiſed never to marry again. 


) Brother to Hercules. See the article of that god, 


' 
: 
[ 
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ſhoulders. As a proof of this he croſſed from the con- 
tinent of Greece to the iſle of Chios, where attempting 
to vitiate ZZrope, the wife of king Oenopion, that mo- 
narch deprived him cf his eye-ſigltt (0). From Chios 
he proeceded and found his way to Leſbos, where 
Vulcan received him kindly and gave him a guide to the 
palace of the fun, who reſtored him to ſight, He then 
made war on Oenopion, who concealed lumfelf under 
ground to eſcape his vengeance; ſo that fruſtrated of his 
Gelign he went to Crete, where he purſued his favour- 
ite exerciſe of hunting. But having by ſome means 
offended Diana (1), that goddeſs put him to death (2); 
but afterwards relenting, prevailed on Jupiter to raiſe 
him to the ſkies, where he forms a conitellation (3), re- 
markable tor predicting rain and tempeſtuos weather. 


N 


or THE MARINE DEITIES, OCEANUS, NFREUS, 
TRITON, I No, PALEMON, AND GLAUCUS. 


As the ancient theogany took care to people the 
heavens and air with deitics, fo the ſea naturally came 
in for its ſhare, nor was it juſt to leave the extended 
realms of water without protection and guardianſhip. 
Neptune, though monarch of the deeps, could not be 
preſent every where, and it was proper to aſſign him 
C-puties, who might relieve him of ſome part of the 
weight of government. | 

Nereus ſon of Oceanus, ſettled himſelf in the 
Agean fea, and was regarded as a prophet. He hed 
the faculty of aſluming what form he pleaſed. By 


118 
* 


(9) His purſuit of the Pleides has been mentioned under the 
article of Atlas. 
(1) Lither for attempting her chaſtity, or for boaſting his 


ſuper or ſkill in the chice; others ſay, tor endeavcurig to debauch 


Up:s, one of her nymplis. 

(2) Eicher, by her arrows, or as others ſay, raiſing a ſcorpion, 
which gave hini a mortal would. | 

3) Virgil calts ic N.mboſus Or on, on :ccount of the flowers 
wich attel.d us 1. fig. Eneid J. 35, Lib, IV. 5% 


e 
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his wife Doris he had fifty nymphs, called Nereids (4), 
who conſtantly attended on Neptune, and when he went 
abroad ſurrounded his chariot. 

Triton was the ſon of Neptune and Amphitrite (5), 
and was his father's herald. He ſometimes delighted 
in miſchief, for he carried off the cattle from the 'Tana- 
grian fields, and deſtroyed the ſmall coaſting veſſels ; ſo 
that to appeaſe his reſentment, thoſe people offered him 
libations of new wine. Of this he drank fo freely that 
he fell aſleep, and tumbling from an eminence, one of 
the natives cut off his head. He left a daughter called 
Triſtia, by whom Mars had a ſon named Menalippus. 

This god is repreſented of a human form, from the 
waiſt upwards, with blue eyes, a large mouth, and hair 
matted like wild parſley. His ſhoulders were covered 
with a purple ſkin, variegated with {mall ſcales, his fect 
reſembling the fore feet of a horſe, and his lower parts 
turned like a dolphin with a forked tail. Sometimes he 
is drawn in a car with horſes of a ſky colour. His trum- 
pet is a large conch, or fea ſhell. Ovid (6) has given 
two very beaut ful deſcriptions of him. There were in- 
deed many Tritons, who compoſed the numerous equi» 
page of Neptune, and were reckoned as deities propie 
tious to navigation. 

Ino was the daughter of Cadmus and Harmonia, and 
married to Athamas king of Thebes. This prince hav- 
ing the misfortune to loſe his ſenſes, killed his ſon Lear 
chus in one of his mad fits, upon which his queen, to 


ſave * hiclicertes, her remaining boy, leaped with him 


from the rock Molyris into the fea. Neptune received 
them with open arms, and gave them a place amongft 
the mariue gods, only changing their names, Ino being s 


called Leucothea, and Melicertes, Palemon (7 3 


this we are indebted to the fertile invention * oy 


Greeks. 


(4) By which are meant the rivers which empty themielves in the 
Occan. 

( 5) Some ſay of Neptune and Cæleno, others ot Nereus or Ocs- 
29s. 

(6) Ovid Met. Lib. I. 

(7) The Ronians called him Portunus; and painted him with a 
key in his hard, to denote tum a vuarcian of nartours Io leo 
they gave the name v1 Matuta, beug reputed wu gout tat uſlicrs 
in the mor ning. 


d. þ Mert dals: . hae: +thNa — - 
Greeks, 1 + S060 eine go ore than NI Iearth: 5 Jr 
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nes ontaltng acc tan kerb, JUMBLU into the IEA again. 


Upon trving the experiment upon himſclf, he followed 
the: m, And Lees ne a ſca . d. Some U fcriDe to Glaucus 
the gift of prophecy. Ovid has ET forgot his trans- 
formation amongit his metamorphoſes (4 ). Virgil has 
given na elegant lit of the ſea deities in kis fiith 


Aueid (1 ). 


— 


nd 


HAP. LV, 


OF PROTFUS AND PHORCYS, WITH THE GREZ ANB 
GORGONS, SCYLLA AND CHARYBDIS. 


P ROTEUS, the fon of Neptune, by the nymph 
Pheuice, was by his fatuer appointed keeper of the Pho- 
CE, or x calves, His reſidence was at Alexandria, in 
Eg pt, from whence in a journey he made to Phlegra( 2), 
he married the nymph Torone, who bore him Tmolous 
and Telegonus, both killed by Hercules for their cruelty 
to ſtrangers. Their father Proteus, who le't them 
on account of their inhoſpitable temper, it is ſaid, 
was not much concerned at their death. By Torone he 
had alto three daughters, Cabera, Ratia, and Idothea. 
Proteus had the art of aſſuming all forms (3); as allo 
the gift of prophecy or divination 3 Orpheus calls him 
the univerlal principle of nature. 1 

| Hiſtoriaus 


8) Some make him the ſon of Mercury, others of Neptune, others 
of Anthadon; on account of his {kill in ſwimming he was called 
Font.us., (9) Ovid Lib. X 111. 899. 

(i) ZEneid, Lib. V. 832. (2) A town in Campania. 

( 3) Sec Uvall, Lib. VIII. 730, 


2 
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Iiſtorians make Proteus king of Carpet bus (4) 
on account of his great character for wittom aud guys 
was cholen king of Egype, and deiſied after his death. 
According to Herodotus, P Paris and 1100 ena in their ffi, tt 
from Sparta, were. received at his comt, whore Helen 
continted all the time of the Trojan tiege, after which 
he reſtorc d her nonourably to Menclaus. 

3 is ufually repreſented in a chariot drawn by 
horſes, in the form of Tritons. | 

His | alf brother Phorevs, or Phorcus, was the. ſor, of 
Neptune, by the nymph Tele (5). He married bis 
ſitter Ceto, by whom he had the ! ore des mw (> re 


guns, Thoof: (6) and Scylla. He was vauguithed by 

Atlas, v ! ( hrev Fr Bl mM into the fea, Wie his hon Yale 
7 7 

{cd him to nk of a fea god. 


'The 3 . were in all four liters, of whom Maedu— 
fe wes the chisf. They had hair like ſnakes, tuſks like 
v:1.d boars, brazen hands and golden wings. On the 
death of their ſiiter, they purſued Pericus, who ſaved 
himſelf by putting on the helmet lent him by Pluto, and 
which rendered him inviſible. 

The Grew were their fiſters, and are repreſented as 
three old women, who lived in Scythia, and had but one 
eye and tooth in common amongſt them, whick they uſed 
as they had occation, and afterwards laid up in a cofter, 
For the preſervation of this valuable legend we are in- 
ned to Palæphatus. 

cylla (7), another daughter of Phoreys, by her fa- 
lief wich Glaucus, excited the jea louſy of Circe, 
daughter of the Sun, who by magic ſpells, or poiſon, 
ſo infected the fountain in which ſhe bathed, that ſhe be- 
came a monſter (8), upon which, through deſpair at 
the loſs of her beauty, ſhe threw herſelf into the ſea, and 
was 


a) An iſland in the Ægian fea, between Rhodes and Grete , now 

ailed SCarpanto. 

(5) Others call kim the ſon of Pontus and Terra. 

(6) By whom Neptune had the Cyciops Polyphemus. 

(7) Some make her the daughter of Pronis and Hecate, and fay 
that hier mistortune was owing to the jealouſy of Amphitiite, ſor ner 
cohahiting wit: Neptune. 

(8) Authors diſagree at to her form ? ſome ſay ſhe retained her 
beauty from the neck downwards; but had fix dogs heady; others 

man win 
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was changed into a rock (9), which became infamous 
for the multitude of ſhipwrecks it occaſioned. Thoſe 
who would ſee a beautiful deſcription of Scylla will find 
it in Virgil (1). 

Care muſt be taken not to confound this Scylla with 
another of the ſame name, and daughter of Niſus, king 
of Megara. Minos had befieged this monarch in his 
capital, but the oracle had pronounced Nyſus invincible, 
while he preſerved a purple lock of hair which grew on 
his head. Scylla, who was ſecretly in love with Minos, 
betrayed both her father and country into his hands, by 
cutting off the lock; but the conqueror deteſting her 
treachery, baniſhed her his ſight. Unable to beer the 
treatment ſhe juſtly merited, ſhe caſt herſelf into the 
ſea, and was changed into a lark (2). Her father, tranſ- 
formed into a hawk, ſtill purſues her for her ingratitude 
and periidy. 

Charybdis was a female robber, who, it is ſaid, ſtole 
Hercules's oxen, and was by Jupiter, on that account, 
changed into a whirlpool (3), which is very dangerous to 
ſailors, and lying oppoſite to the rock Scylla, occafioned 
the proverb of running into one danger to avoid ano- 


ther (4). 


CHA P-aVE 


OF PAN AND FAUNUS; OF THE NYMPHS, AND THE 
| GODDESSES FERONIA AND PALES. 


Ir is now time to reviſit the earth again, and ſee the 
numeruus train of the inferior deities, upprepriated to 
the 


maintain, that her upper parts continued entire, but that fhe had 
below tlic body of a wolf, and the tail of a ſerpent. 

(% It lies between Scily and Italy, ard rhe noiſe of the waves 
beating on it, gave riſe to the fable of the bark.ng of dogs and lo- 
ing of wolves, aſcribed to the moniter. 

(1) Virgil makes her changed to a rock, v hich confounds her 
witli the otter Scylla. ZEneic, Lib, III. 424. 

(2) Ovid, Lib. VIII. 142. 

(3) An eddy, or whirpool, en the cualt of Sic y, as you enter tie 
fair of Meffina, Sce Vigil, ZEne:d lil 4:0. 

(4) Incidet ia Scy lam qui wilt 41arc Clarybair's 
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the foreſts, woods, and thoſe receſſes of nature whoſe 
proſpect fills the imagination with a kind of religious awe 
or dread. 

Pan the principal of theſe, is ſaid to be the ſon of 
Mercury and Penelope (5), the wife of Ulyſſes, whom, 
while ſhe kept her father's locks on mount Taygetus, he 
deflowered in the form of a white goat. As ſoon as born, 
his father carried him in a goat ſkin to heaven, where he 
charmed all the gods with his pipe; fo that they aſſoci- 
ated him with Mercury in the poſt of their meſſenger. 
After this he was educated on mount Mznalus, in Ar- 
cadia, by Sinoe and the other nymphs, who, attracted by 
his muſic, followed him as their conductor. 

Pan, though devoted to the pleaſures of a rural life, 
diſtinguiſhed himſelf by his valour. In the giants war 
he entangled T'yphon in his nets as we have already ob- 
ſerved ; he attended Bacchus in his Indian exped! tion 
with a body of Satyrs, who did good ſervice. When 
the Gauls invaded Greece, and were about to pillage the 
temple of Delphos, he ſtruck them with ſuch a ſudden 
conſternation by night, that they fled without any one 
to purſue them (6). He alſo aided the Athenians in a 
ſea fight, gained by Miltiades over the Perſian fleet, for 
which they dedicated a grotto to his honour under the 
citadel. 

This deity was of a very amorous conſtitution. In a 
conteſt with Cupid, being overcome, that little god pu- 
niſhed him with a paſſion for the nymph Syrinx, ho 
treated him with diſdain. But being cloſely purſued by 
him, and ſtopped in her flight by the river Ladan, ſhe 
N the Natiades, who changed her into a tuft of 
reeds, which the diſappointed lover graſped in his arms. 
Contemplating a transformation ſo unfavourable to his 
deſires, he obſerved the reeds tremble with the wind, and 
emit a murmuring ſound. Improving this hint, he cut 
fume of them, and formed the pipe for which he became 
ſo famous. His other amours were the more ſucceſsful, 
He charmed Luna, or the moon, in the thape of a beau- 

| tiful 


(5) Some ſay of Penelope and all ker lovers, whence he was calied 
Ilzy. 


(6 Hence the expreſſion of a panic :, for a ſudden fear and terror. 
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tiful ram. Tn the giſguiſe of n ſhepherc, he became ſer— 
vant tathefher of Dr V one (7 * in order to gain xccels 

7 trels: By tne nymph Echo (8 3 „ daugh—- 
ter, exiled Irynge, a famous ſorcereſs, who ſupplicd 
Meden with her phi'trum; but Pan afterwards lighting 
ber, ſhe retired to the receiies of the hil! i, where ſhe 
pined with grief, till ſhe dwindied to a ſhadow, and had 

© but a voice (9): others aſcribe the change 

ther caule. 

Pan was properly the god of ſhep] * ds and hunters, 
and as he was a mountain deity, the flocks and herds 
were under his immediate protection a id care, He was 
Iikewite honduced by the fiſhermen, eſpecially r thoſe whe 
11 bited the promontenics waſhed by the ſea. 

He was chief) eſteemed in Arcadia, his native chun— 
try, Where the ſhepherds offered him milk and honey in 
wooden bowls. If fucceisfu] in hunting, they allotted 
kim part of the ſpoll; but if otherwile, they whipped 
his iinage heartily. At Molpeus, a ow near the city 
Licolura, he had a tem: ple by the title of Nomius, be— 
cauſe he perfected the harmony of his pipe oa the No- 
man mountants. 

The Romans adopted him amongſt their deties by the 
names of Lupercus aud Lycæus. His teilivals, called 
JLupercalia, and celebrated 1 = IQ CQPUATY a were inſtituted 
by Kander, who being exiled Arcadia, fled for refuge 
to Founus, king of the Latins, and was by him allowed 
to ſettle near mount Palatine (1). Romulus made ſome 
addition to theſe ceremoniesg in which the Luperci, or 
Pricis of Pan, ran naked' through the city, ſtriking thoſe 
they met with things made of goats ſhins, particularly 
the women, who fancied that it helped their ealy concep- 
tion, or ſpeedy delivery. 


Pan 


(7) Dryope ciefted | ls ſuits but was afterwards changed into the 
lotus tree. See Ovid's Mist. lib. IX. 225. 

(S) Some ſay tuat Echo fell in love with Narc.ſTus, and was ſliglit- 
ed by tun. 

(3) 47 5 Teported, that juno puniſhed Echo in this manner for her 
lo juacitys becaute when jupiter was engaged in any new amour, he 
eil chis dym to amute ulis jealous ſpoute with her chat. 

(t) Waere he had a teinple aiterwai ds. 
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ſtar on his breaſt, the firnlament; and his cet and ies 
overgrown with hair, denote the inferior bart of the 
world, the earth, the trees and plans (2), 

Faunus was the fon of Picus, ki g 04 10e Latios, wh 
was cotemporary with Orpheus Fic reigned in Maly 

the time that Pandi jon ruled Ath: ens. and introc uced 
s Ich religion and huſbandry into Latiun, tHe erlied 
his father, and his wife Fauna or Fatus (2). He hadthe 
gift of prophecy. Has fon Stercutius was aifo hoawured 
on Scan of his ſhewing howgo improve wid, by 
dunging or manuring iti. The Faunalia were kejt in 
December with fealling and much marth, and the vic- 
tims offered were goats. 

The Fauni, or children of Faunns, were vi ſionary 
beings much ke the Satyrs, and were uſnally crowned 
with pine. Both Fannus and they were deities only re- 
garde 4 in Italy, and wholly unknown to the Greeks. 

The Fauni were the ht uſbandmen, the Satyrs the 

ine- ureſſers, and the Sylvani thoſe v ha cut wood in the 
reſis ; Whö, as was uſual in thoſe early times, be! ng 
dreſſed in tlie ins of beaſts, gave rile io choſe fabuiuus. 
Geitles. 

The terreſtrial nymphs were divided into ſeveral claſ- 
ſes. Tbe heathen theology took care that no part of 
nature ſhould remain uninformed or unprutected. The 

Orcdeas, 

(31 Abbé Banier's Mythology, vol. I. p. 540. 

() Some add the was dis liter and a prisſteſs. He whinped her 
to death w: _ Pee rodis ſor being drunk, and then mad? her à gods ! 


deſs ; for which realon no.myrile was uſed in her temples ; the viſe 
lels were Pots ered, andthe wine offered was Called nulk. 
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Oreades, or Oreſteades, prefided over the mountains(4). 
Of theſe Diana had a thouſand ready to attend her at 
her pleaſure. It is ſaid, they firft reclaimed men from 


eating or devouring each other, and taught the uſe of 


vegetable food. Melifia, one of theſe, was the firſt in- 
ventreſs of honey (5). The Napez were the tutelar 
guardians of vallies and flowery meads. The Dryades 
inhabited the foreſts and woods, reſiding in their parti- 
cular trees, with which they were thought to be coeval, 
as ſeveral inſtances prove (6). The oak was generally 
their choice, either E its ſtrength or Srration, Some 
were called Hamadryades, whoſe exiſtence was inſepara- 
bly united to that of the tree they animated. The Nai- 
ades were the nymphs of brooks and rivers; the Limni- 
ades frequented the lakes, and the Ephzdriades delight- 
ed in {prings and fountains. Thus all the face of nature 
became enlivened by the force of imagination, and the 
Poets did not fail to improve fo ample a field for deſcrip- 
tion. The mythologitts deftroy all this fine landſcape, 

by making the nymphs only fignity the univerſal moiſ- 
ture which is di ffuſed through all nature. 

There were allo celeſtial nymphs of a higher rank, 
who attended the Dii Majores. Jupiter boafts of his 
in Ovid (7). Ihe Mutes were the nymphs or attendants 
of Apollo, as the Baſſorides, or Mænades, belonged to 
Bacchus. Juno had fourteen who v aited on her (8) 
perſon ; and Neptune had no leſs than fifty Nereids at 


his beck, on which account he was called Nymphagater, / 


or the captain of the Nymphs (9). 

The uſual ſacrifices to "hats deities were goats; but 
more commonly milk, oil, h ney, and wine. The 
nymphs were always young and beautiſul virgins, and 
dreiled in fuch a manner as was ſuitable to the character 
aſcribed to them. 

To the train of Pan we may join two rural goddeſſes, 
of whom the ſirſt is Feronia, or the goddeſs of woods and 

| orchards; 

{4) Some make them five only, and call them the daughters of 
HK<=cattus; but Homer ttiles them tuem the oftspring of Jupiter, 

(5) Whence the bees ate called Meluſæ. 

(% Arcas prelerving a decayed oak, by watering the roots, Was 
rewarded, by marrying the nyniph who refided in it. 

(7) Ovid Mer. lb. I. (8) Virgil ZEncid I. 75. 

(9) Sce hebod and Pindar, ' ; | 
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orchards (1). The Lacedzmonians firſt introduced her 
worſhip into Italy under Evander, and built her a tem- 
ple in a grove near mount Soracte. This edifice being 
ſet on fire, andextinguiſhed, the neighbours reſolved to 
emove her ſtatue, when the grove became green again of 
a ſudden (2). Strabo tells us, that her prieſts or vota- 
ries could walk barefoot over burning coals unhurt, - 
Slaves received the cap of liberty in her temple, on 
which account they regarded her as their patroneſs. 
Pales was the protecting deity of ſhepherds and paſtu- 
rage. Her feſtival was obſerved by the country people 
in May, in the open fields, and the offerings were milk, 
and cakes of millet, in order to defend their flocks from 
wild beaſts and infectious diſeaſes. Theſe feaſts were 
called Palilia. Some make Pales the ſame with Veſta or 


Cybele. This goddeſs is repreſented as an old woman. 


Both theſe deities were peculiar to the Romans, and 
wholly unknown in Greece. 


CH AP: LVII. 


OF PTRIAPUS AND TERMINUS. 


Pres was, as the generality of authors agree, 
the ſon of Bacchus and Venus (3). This goddeſs meet- 
ing him in his return from his Indian expedition, their 
amorous congreſs produced this child, who was born at 
Lampſacus (4), but ſo deformed, that his mother, 
aſhamed of him, abandoned him(5). Being grown up, 
the inhabitants of that place bani ſhed him their territo- 
ry, on account of his vices ; but being viſited with an 
epidemical diſeaſe, upon conſulting the oracle of Do- 

dona, 


(1) From Fero, to bear or produce. 

(2) This miracle is aſcr:hed to other deities. 

(3) Some make him the ſon of Bacchus and Nais; others ſay Chi- 
One Was his mother. 

(4) A city ot Mya, at the mouth of the Helloſpont. 

( 5) Some ſay that juno being called :o affiſt at the labour, out of ha- 
tred to Bacchus, ti. ſon ot her rival Semele, ſpoilt theinfantinthebirth, 
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dona, he was recalled (6). And temples were ereQed 
to him as the tutclar deity of vineyards and gardens, to 
defend them from thieves and birds JeftruQive to the 
fruit. 

Priap us had ſeveral names. He,was called Aviſtupor, 
for the reaſon juſt mentioned. The tiile of Helleſpon- 
tiacus was given bim becauſe Lampſacus was ſeated on 
that Creight arm of the ſca. Ir is uneertain how he came 
by the epithet of Bonus Deus, aſcribed to him by Phur- 
nutius. I hoſe of Phallus and Faſcinum were aſſigned 
him on a very obſcene account, and indeed his whole 
figure conveyed ſuch an idea of uglineſs and leudneſs, 
that the poets generally treat him with great con- 
tempt (7). The ſacriſice offered him was the aſs, eicher 
becauſe of the natural uncomlineſs of that animal, and 
its ſtrong propenſity tovenery, or becauſe, as ſome ſay, 
Priapus attempting the challity of Veſta when aſlee p, 
ſhe was awakened by the braying of old Silenus's als, 
and fo eſcaped the injury deſigned her. 

This deity is viſually repreſented naked and obſcene, 
with a ſtern countenance, matted hair, and carrying a 
wooden ſword (8) or fickle in his hand. His body end- 
ed in a ſhapeleſs trunk or block of timber, 

Some of the mythologiſis make his birth allude to that 
radical moiſture, which ſupports all vegetable produc- 
tions, and . which is produced by Bacchus and Venus, 
that is, the ſolar heat, and the water, or liquid matter, 
whence Veaus is ſaid to ſpring. The worſhip of the in- 
famous deity was taken from the Syrians of Lampfacus. 

With Priapus we may aiſociate Termiaus, a very an- 
cient deity amonglt the Romans, whoſe w orſhip was ſirſt 
inſtituted by Numa Pompilius, who erected him a tem- 


ple on the Tarpeian Hill (9g). "This deity was thought 


to preſide over the ſtones or landmaiks, called Termini, 
which were held ſo {gered, that it was ſacrilege to move 
them, and the criminal becoming devoted to the Sads, 
it was law ful for any man to kill him. 8 
11e 


(6) Others ſay, that the women of Lampſacus prevailed on their 
huſbands to recall hum. 

(7) Horat. ſatyr VIII. (8) Virgil, Gevrg. IV. 

(9) Which was open at top. 
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The feaſts called Terminalia, were celebrated annu- 
ally about the end of February, when the ancient Ter- 
mini, or landmarks, were carefully viſited and crowned 
with garlands. At firſt the ſacrifices to theſe rural dei- 


ties were very ſimple, ſuch as wheat cakes, and the ſirſt 


fruits of the field, with milk (1); but in later times the 
victims were lambs, and ſows that gave ſuck, whoſe 
blood was ſprinkled upon the ſtones. 

The Roman Termini were {quare ſtones, or poſts, 
much reſembling our mile ſtones (2). 


CHAP. VIE 


OF FLORA. 


Tur poets make this goddeſs the ſame with Chloris, 
the wife of Zephyrus (3), mentioned by Ovid; but the 
hiſtorians agree thas ſhe was a celebrated Roman courte- 
zan, who having amaſſed a conhiderable fortune by her 
Proteflion, made the Roman people her heirs, on condi— 
tion that certain games, called Floraha, might be annu- 
ally celebrated on her birth-day. The ſenate, to give a 
gloſs to ſ infamous a proſtitution of religion, pretended 
this feſtival was deligned in honour of Fiora, a certain 
Sabine goddeſs who preſided over flowers. Theſe fports 
were held in the Campus Martius, and proclaimed by 
found of trumpet. No women appeared at them, but 
the moſt immodeſt of the ſex (4). Yet when Cato, du- 
ring his cenſorſhip, came to behold them, they ſuſpended 
the ceiemonies through {hame, till he thought fit to with- 
draw ; fuch an influence had the virtue of one man over 
a corrupt and diflolute multitude. 

Flora's image, in the temple of Caftor and Pollux, 
was dreſſed in a cloſe habit, holding in her hands the 
flowers of peas and beans ; for, at the celebration of her 
rites, the adi'es ſcattered theſe and other pulſe amongſt 
the people (5). The modern poets and painters have ſet 


I 2 off 


1) To ſhew that no force or violence ſhould be uſed in ſctiling 
mutual boundaries. 3d 

(2) Ovid Fatt, lib. II. (3) Ovid Faſti. 

(4) Juvenal, lat. VI. (5) Sce Valerius Maximus, Ib. II. 
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off her charms in a more laviſh manner, and not without 
reaſon, ſince no partof nature affords ſuch innocent and 
exquiſite entertainment to the fight and ſmell, as the 
variety which adorns, and the colours which embalm, 
the floral world. 


C HAF. LE. 


OF POMONA AND VERTUMNUS. 


Tur goddeſs Pomona was a Latian nymph, whom 


that nation honoured as a tutelar deity of orchards and 


fruit trees. Vertumnus (the Proteus of the Roman ri- 
tual) (6) was the god of tradeſmen, and, from the pow- 
er he had of aſſuming any ſhape, was believed to preſide 
over the thoughts of mankind. His feſtivals, called 
Vertumnalia, were celebrated in October. 

Vertumnus's courtſhip makes one of the moſt elegant 


and entertaining ſtories in Ovid (7). Under the diſguiſe - 


of an old woman he viſited the gardens of Pomena, 
whom he found employed in looking after her planta- 
tions. He artfully praiſes the beauty of her fruit, and 
commends the care which produced it. Thence from the 
view of the vine, ſupported by the elm, he inſinuates to 
her the neceſſity and pleaſure of a married life. The 
goddeſs heard all this eloquence with an indifferent ear. 
Her h-art remained untouched, till, throwing off his 
diiguiſe, the god aſſumed his youthful beauty, and by 
His form gained the goddeſs's conſent. 

Some imagine Vertumnus an emblem of the year, 
which though it aſſumes different dreſſes, according to 
the different ſeaſons, is at no time ſo agreeable as in au- 
tumn, when the harveſt is crowned, and the richeſt fruits 
appear in their full perfection and luſtre. Thie hiſtorians 
lay, that this god was an ancient Tuſcan prince, who 
firſt taught his ſubjects to plant orchards, and to graft 
and prune fruit- trees; whence he is faid to have married 
Pumona. | 

Both theſe deities were unknown to the Greeks, and 
only lonuured by the Romans. 
CGH: AE 


(6) Becauſe of the turns or fluctuations to which trade is ſubject. 
(7) Ovid, lib. XIV. 622. 
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CH AP. IX. 


OF THE LTJARES AND PENATES AND GENII. 


Tur Lares were the offspring of Mercury. The 
nymph Lara having offended Jupiter, by diſcloſing fome 
of his intrigues to Juno, that deity ordered her tongue 
to be cut out, and baniſhed her to the infernal manſions. 
Mercury, who was appointed to conduct her into exile, 
xavithed her by the way, aud ſhe brought forth the 
Lares (8). 

Theſe deities not only prefided over the highways, 
and the conſervation of the public ſafety, but alſo over 
private houſes, in moſt of which the Romans had a par- 
ticular place called Lararium, where were depolited the 
images of their domeſtic gods, the ſtatues of their domeſ- 
tic anceſtors, and the Lares. 

Their ſeftival, called Compitalia, was celebrated in 
January, in the open ſtreets and roads. At firſt boys 
were ſacrificed to them, but that ſavage cuſtom was ſoon 
diſuſed, and images of wool and ſtraw (9), with the firſt 
fruits of the earth, wine, incenſe, and garlands of flow- 
ers, were the offerings. When the Roman youth laid 
afide the bulla, an ornament they conſtantly wore (1) 
till fourteen years of age, they conſecrated or hung it up 
to the Lares, who were regarded as infernal as well as 
domeſtic deities. 

The ancients ſuppoſed, according to ſome authors, 
that the touls of men after death became a kind of de- 
mons, called Lemures (2). Theſe they ſubdivided into 
two claſſes, the one benevolent and friendly to mankind, 
which they termed Lares ; the other, who being wicked 
during life, retained a malicious diſpoſition in their diſ- 
embodied ſtate, they {tiled Laryz. 

The Lares were repreſented as young boys with dogs 
ſ:1nas about their bodies (3), and with their heads co- 


vered, 

8) Ovid Faſt, lib. II. 

(9) They hung up as manyimages as there were perſons of all ſexes 
and ages in the family, and a woollen ball for every ſervant. 

(1) 'The bulla was a golden ornament ſhaped like a heart, but 
hollow. 

(2) So called, from Remus, brother of Romulus, whoſe ghoſt 
haunted his brother. The Lamural.a was celebrated in the middle of 
May, during which it was unlawtul to marry, 

(3) Some ſay the images were like dogs. 
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vered, which was a fizn of that freedom and liberty 


Whic ch men ought to e 1joy in their own houſes. They 


hel always ihe im ave of a a dog near them, to derote their 
fidelity in preſerving the places allotted to their charge, 
on which account this animal was pecullar.y con ſecrated 
to them. Some confound ikete with the Penates and 


Ge nil. 


ä 


5 8 Fenatés ( 4) were the deities who prefic ied over 
new born infanis. The ancient Betzuſei called them 
Conſentes, or Complices, though others make of them 
tour of the Dil M1.jores (5). But there were three 
claſſes or ranks of them: thoſe who preſided over em- 
Pires and Nats (C); who hal the protection of cities , 
who took the care or guardianſhip of private families, 
and were called the lefier Penates (7 ). 

Theſe domeſtic gods were placed in che utmoſt receſs 
of the houſe, hence called Penetrale (8). Dardanus 
brougbt them from Samothracia to Troy, whence, ON 
the deſtruction of that city, Aneas tranſported chem to 
Italy. They vere reckoned {o ſacred, that the expret- 
nion of driving a man ahora his Penates (o), was ufed to 
ſig nify his being profcrib bed, or expelled Eis country. 

Dionys of 11 alicarnaſſus, lib. 1, ſays, that he 
Lad ſeen 1}.< at Nome. under the figure of 19,0 young 
men ſitung, with tpcars in their hands. 


CIIAP, 

(4) So called, from Penus, within, either becauſe they prefide 
over lv, or Were Pac. d in; the 'rnermoit parts of the hovice 

( ' V2. Þ! pite!y Eno, Mi. 1 43 and * t ſta. Some drop Veſta; 


Others make them Only two, Neptune and Apollo: others Cælum 
(6 Virgil, Aineid III. 148. 
TIM. ra. (3) See Horace, lib. IV. ode 4, 26. 
. E 4 fn wv &\d' 4: 4» 
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EH FP. LXII. 


OF THE GENII. 


Schm. do not diſtinguiſn between theſe and the Pe- 

ates, or Lares; but they were very different. I he 
ancients afligned to every thing its guardian or peculiar 
genius; cities, groves, fountains, hills, were all provi- 
ded with keepers of this kind, and to each man they, ale 
i6:ted no ** re two, one good, the other bau(t), 
who attended him from the el 'e to the grave, The 
Grech called them Damons. They were named Præſ- 
tites, from their ſuperi-tonding human affairs. 

The ſacrifices offered tele divinities were wine (2) 
and Lowers, to which they juluet | 1ncente, parched wheat, 
and ſalt. Sometimes the victiia was a ſwine (3), tho 
animal offcrings were not uſua to them. The Gen!l 
were repreſented under various Agurcs, ſuch as thoie of 
boys, girls, old men, and even ſerpents. Theſe images 
were crowned with plane-tree leaves, a tree conſecrated 
to the Gen. | 

By Genius is meant che active power or force of na- 
ture, from whence the nuptial bed is ſtiled genial, and 
the fame cpithet given to all occa hogs wherein fociat 
Joys and plcaſures ans felt. Hence alto the AIbreſſions 
01 1:dulging OUT Gen us, chat is, livi: is happily, or ac- 
cordin g do dur inch natlous; CON: ulting our Ge: ius, for 
examining how far our capacity extends; and the term 
of a great Genius, for an exalted or e chenſive 
mind. The later Romans, in the degen:rate days of the 
Hue, introduced the ſervile flattery of ſwearing by the 
(01:11 of chelr Emp xcrors, and the tyrant Caligula put 
icveral to death for reluling to take the oath, 


— — 


HA F. IXI. 
OF 1818, OSIRIS, AND ORUS. 


I HESE three have beer much ſpoken of b already a as 
having given riſe to almoſt ail the different divinities of 


Greece 
(') Horace, lib. II. epiſt. 2. (2) Perſtus, fat. VI. 
(3) Soine affert no blood was ſuffered to be ſpilt in their facrifices, 
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Greece and Rome. Iſis is ſaid to have been the ſiſter 
of Oſiris (4), the daughter of Saturn, and a native of 
Egypt. She married her brother, and ſhared his throne. 
They governed with great equity and wiſdom, civilizing 
their ſubjects, and inſtructing them in huſbandry and 
other uſeful arts. Theſe inſtructions were delivered in 
verſe, and were called the poems of Ifis (5). 

Oſiris, having conferred the greateſt benefits on his 
ſubjects, made the neceſſary difofition of his affairs, 
committing the regency to Iſis, and ſet out with a body 


of forces in order to civilize the reſt of mankind, This 


he performed more by the power of perſuaſion, and the 
ſoothing arts of muſic and poetry, than by' the terror of 
his arms. He marched firſt into Ethiopia; thence to 
Arabia and India. Having traverſed Aſia, he croſſed 
the Helleſpont, and ſpent ſome time in Europe. Re- 
turning to Egypt, he was ſlain by his brother Typhon; 
of whom we have ſpoken ſufficiently in the chapter of the 
iants. 
5 When the news of this reached Coptus, where Iſis then 
was, ſhe cut her hair, and in deep mourning went every 
where in ſearch of the dead body; which ſhe found at 
length, and concealed at Butus. But Typhon hunting 
by moonlight, found it there, and tore it into many 
pieces, which he ſcatteted abroad. Iſis then traverſed 
the lakes and the watry places in a boat made of the pa- 
yrus, ſeeking the mangled limbs of Oſiris: where ſhe 
ound one, there ſhe buried it. Hence the many tombs 
aſcribed to Ofiris. 'Thus Plutarch. But Diodorus 
lays, that ſhe joined the fragments, embalmed and bu- 
ried them at Memphis; prevailing on the Egyptian 
priefis to promote his deification, in conſideration of a 
third part of the kingdom given to them. | 
Ifis afterwards, with the aſſiſtance of her ſon Orus, 
vanquiſhed Typhon, reigned happily over Egypt to her 
death, and was alſo buried at Memphis. At Buſiris, a 
moſt ſuperb temple was raiſed over her. She was tuc- 
ceeded by her ſon Orus, who completed the reign of the 
gods and demi- gods in Egypt. 
To do the greater honour to theſe their favourites, the 
Egyptians made them to repreſent the objects of their 
idolatrous 


(4) Diodor. Sic. I. t. (5) Plato de Leg. dialog. 
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idolatrous worſhip. The attributes of Iſis, indeed, when 
expoſed as the public tign of their feaſts, differed ac- 
cording to the different purpoles to which they applied 
the figure. But at other umes this goddeſs was repre- 
ſented with a flowing veil, having the earth under her 
feet, her head crowned with towers (like the Phrygian 
mother) the emblem of height and ſtability; and ſome- 
times with upright horns, equally expreſſive of dominion 
and power; next to theſe the creſcent, then the ſun, and 
above all expanded wings. She has alſo wings and a 
quiver on her ſhoulders; her left hand holds a cornuco- 

2a, her right a throne charged with the cap and ſceptre 
of Ofiris, and ſometimes a flaming torch; and her right 
arm is entwined by a ſerpent. The imagination of the 
reader will preſently conceive this to be the ſymbol of the 
ther, the natural parent and ſpirit of the univerſe, com- 
prehending and pervading the whole creation. As ſuch, 
ſhe is eaſily confounded with nature, which is defined 
by Balbus in Cicero (6) to be That which contains and 
ſuſtains the whole world. In Herodotus, ſhe 1s the ſame 
with Ceres; in Diodorus, with Luna, Ceres and Juno; 
in Plutarch, with Minerva, Proſerpine, Luna, Thetys. 
By Apuleius, ſhe is called the Mother of the Gods, and 
is the ſame with Minerva, Venus, Diana, Proſerpine, 
Ceres, Juno, Bellona, Hecate, Rhamnufia; hence 
termed ſometimes Mugiwvvuos, or The goddeſs of a thou- 


ſand names. Being a female figure, and thus principally 


honoured, ſhe was denominated This (7). 

So likewiſe id Herodotus, O firis and Bacchus are 
the ſame ; in Diodorus, Sol, Ofiris, Serapis, Diony- 
Hus, Pluto, Ammon, Jupiter, Pan; in Plutarch, Sol, 
Ofiris, Pluto, Bacchus, Serapis, Apis, Oceanus, Si- 
rius. Hence we ice him in gems with a radiated crown 
and a baſke@®n is head, having the horns of Ammon; 
and in bis hand a trident entwined by a ſerpent. He is 
the great emblem of the ſolar body, 

Orus is the ſymbol of light, as the name imports (8), 
and is generally figured as a winged boy, ſtanding be- 

5 tween 

'6) Natura eft que cortineat mundum emnem eumgus tweatur. De 

Nat. Deor, |. 2. 


(7) Or Itha, the woman, Rr HN. F 
(, From Aor, Lght, | 


——_ — — — —— — — — 
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tween Ofiris and Iſis. He is the Herws of the Greets, 
andthe Cupid of the Romans; the ſon of Ofiris and Itis, 
whoſe paſſion fur each other is ſaid to have commenced 
in the womb, where they embraced ; and Orus was the 
fruit of this early conjunction. The whole containing 
this ſimple truth, That light has legan to flow from the lo- 
Gy of the fan, from its firſt exiſtence, through the miaſt «of 
ether, But theſe themſelves were but natural emblems. 
Plutarch therefore refers us higher, affirming that Ofiris 
ſigniſies the active principle, or the moſt holy being; 
Iſis, the wiſdom or rule of his operation; Orus, the firlt 
production of his ;ower(g), the model or plan by which 
he produced every thing, or the archetype of the 
world (1). 


—ͤ—ñW—v == = — —ä6ũk ß 


TXTLANATIONY OF THE THREE PLATES OF 18152, 
OSIRIS, AND ORus. 


Theſe three following plates, viz. of IsIs, OsikIs, and 
Okrus, were taken originally from the Bembine or 
Iſiac table in the Bodteian library. This table or 
altar- plate is of brafs, full of hieroglyphics inlaid in 
ſilver and enamel, which conſtitute an citome of the 
whole Egyptian theology. It has been deſcribed, co- 
pied, and elaborately explained by the learned Jeſuit, 
Athanaſius Kircher, in his ÆEdipus AÆHgyptiacus, vol. 


3, p. 80, & ſeq. Rome, 1654. 7. Her. Apoll. 


1 N this of Iſis, the top cornice over her abounds with 
flames, diffuſed like riſing ferpents, indicating light and 
life ſupernal and diſtant from the contagion of groſs mar- 
P 5 8 

ter. Ja thoſe underneath, is the circle with expanded 
win he embl f zther. The architraves are ſup— 
VINES, the emblem of Q@LACT, archltraves are jup 

ported 


60) De Ifid. & Oſirid p. 354. See Ramſay's Theol. of tie Pagans. 

(1) The bull Apis was the ſubſt tut. oi Ofiris ; the name of the 
latter Sor, or Sur, G:nifying a bull, and Apis, tne moi mig'ity, 
But the bull Avis had particubu marks, and they added, tait the 
Apis wes aninated by the ſoul of Oſiris. 'The Greeks gave the ait,cle 
and the ternunation to the word Oris; 12 difguitog it, that they 
knew it not again, | 
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ported by two columns, ptr lternate ſquare divi ſions 
of black and white, crowned with the head of Iſis. At 
lome diltance, on the outhd-s, are two pilaſters, decora- 
ted with flowers, from which riſe two aſpics, ſymbols 
of warmth and moiſture conjoined, the ſecondary cauſe 
of life. In the raidit of this magnificent throne, is the 
goddeſs ſeated, to denote fabitic y and power. From 
the navel tothe foot her hab!t 1s compoſed of wIDge, re- 
preſenting the velocity and 11 ſublimity of che ther, diffu- 
ſing itſelf univeriaily. Thence upwards to the bre aſt, 
ſhe is full of paps, ſhewiug the body of the world, or the 
univerial machine, to be thence nourithed and ſupported. 
The collars round] her neck are the celeflial orbs. The 
great variety of created beings, is aptly ſignified by the 
party-coloured feathers of the At rican hen, . which cover 
ler head in a flying attitude. The baſker on the back 
of this bird is the emblem of plenty, from which, on 
cach fide, Iprings a leaf of the Egyptian peach; and 
two horns, which point cut the crelcent moon, raclo» 
fing a circle marked with the figure of the ſcarabius or 
beetle, repreſenting the ſun. The geſture of her leſt 
hand is comm anding and monitory: her right holds a 
cent. 'e ol tne flowering lotus. Her ſeat Is adorned with 
the Rgure ci a dog fitting; to mtim>te ber dominion, 
according to Liodorus, refulgent ia the dog-flar. Wich- 
in the table, beneath che throne, is the body ct a lion 


with the head of an hawk, at his fore feet a canopus, 


Jappot ting upright wings; eniblems of earth, fire, wa- 
ter, and air. Ov cr the back of the lion-haw k is che ſer- 
pent tra ſmitted through a circle with expanded wings, 
explaiged in the chapter of Mercury, page $7, of whoſe 

caduceus thele are the attricutes, and on his head a cre- 
ſcent, wich the ſun over that. By the ſmall hiztogly- 
phic characters rear the Iſis, ſhe is iid to be T he ſpirit 
of the world, penetrating all thine with the eye of ng Vine 


Providence; and ile Jane of the ſuperi ir and inferior ⁊vorlils. 


— ͤ— — 


EXPLANATION OF THE PLATE OF OSIRIS. 


Os:rs ; is repreſented ſeated here on a teſſelated 
throne, to expreſs domagion and vicichtude of day and 


night, 
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night, which depend upon him. He has the head of an 
hawk, a bird, from his ſtrength of viſion, by which he 
is ſaid to look ſteady on the meridian ſun, frequently 
de picted for the ſymbol of the ſolar orb. He is crowned 
with a mitre, full of ſmall orbs, to intimate his ſuperi- 
ority over all the globes. The gourd upon the mitre 
implies his action and influence upon moiſture, which, 
and the Nile particularly, was termed by the Egyptians 
the efflux of Ofiris. The lower part of his habit is made 
up of deſcending rays, and his body is ſurrounded with 
orbs. His right hand is extended in a commanding at- 
titude, and his left holds a thyrſis or ſtaff of the papyrus 


8 out the principle of humidity, and the ferulity 
thence flowing, under his direction. 


" EXPLANATION OF THE FIGURE OF OU. 


Tur figure of Orus, which is the emblem of the ſo- 
lar effſux, is juvenile, as perpetually renewed and re- 
newing youth and vigour. He ſtands to denote the un- 
abated activity of light, and is habited in a ſort of nct- 
work, compoſed of globules of light puſting and inter— 
ſecting each other every way. He holds a ſtaff croſſed, 
expreſſing his power in the four elements; and on 1t the 
head of the hoop, a tranſient bird, to repreſent the con- 
tinual change of things which he produces by thoſe eic- 
ments. This ſtaff, the ſymbol of his rule, is further 
adorned with a gnomon and trumpet, indicating ſeaſon 
and ſymmetry, harmony and order. At his back 1s a 
triangle with a globe fixed to it; ſhewing the regular 
being of the world to depend upon him. The ſides of 
/the portal, which he ſtands in, are decorated wich the 
celeftial bodies, and on the top of it is the circle with 
expanded wings. The hieroglyphics, engraven on the 
baſe, call him, The Parent of vegetable Nature; the 
Guardian of Moiflure 5 Protector of the Nile; Averter of 
Ewvils ; Governor of the Worlds; the many-figured God; 
the Author of Plenty. 

| CHAP, 
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OF THE CABIRI. 


Bocuarr ſays, that the Cabiri were the Gods of 
the Phœnicians, and obſerves juſtly that Cabir fignifies, 
Perky in the Hebrew and Arabic tongue, Great or Migh- 

: ſo that Cabira, in the plural, are Lug Gaear or 
an Oxts. He that miniſtered in holy things went 
by the appellation of Cohes, a manifeſt corruption of the 
Hebrew Cohen, prieſt or interceſſor. 

They are ſpoken of by the names of Axieros, Axio— 
2 and Axiocherſa; as three diſtinct perſons: and in 
them our author thinks that hie has found Ceres, Proſer— 
pine and Pluto; the Abbe Pluche, Oſiris, Orus, and Iſis; 
others, jupiter, Ceres, and Bacchus. To theſe, the 
Scholiaſt upon Apollonius, has added a fourth, Caſmilus, 
or Cadmilus; the ſame ſays he, is Hermes, or Mercury, 
whom Varro declares to be only a miniſter attendant on 
tne Cabiri. 

Several authors have confined the appellation of Ca- 
tint to Jupiter, Minerva, and Juno. Nor is it at all im- 
probable that theſe ſhould have been ſo called in after 
ages, when the world in general had forſaken the wor- 
(+: p of the Creator for that of the creature, and under- 
ſtood by theſe terms thoſe things which mult indeed be 
allowed the molt proper and ſignificant emblems of the 
divine perſonalities (2); the ſolar fire being meant by 
Jupiter (3); by Minerva, darting from the head of him, 
the light thence ſpringing ; and by Juno, the zther (in- 
clading the air), the natural repreſentative of the Sa- 
. ED SFIKIT. Theſe are indeed the ſame with the 
Fg yptian Oſiris, Orus, and Iſis. 

Bat in earlier times it was judged an act of irreverence 
to pronounce their names; which was the caſe of the 
tc tragammaton with the Jews. They were therefore 
only ſpoken of by the general denomination of Dioſco- 


uroi, or ſprung from Jove ; a title afterwards conferred 
upon Caſtor aud Pollux. 


Even 
(2) Sc Homines nowere Deos, quos arduus tler. 


Occulit & colitur pro Jove torma Jovis. Ovip. 
(3) Macrob. I. 3, c. 23. Plato in Phæd. Orpheus, &c, 
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Feen children were initiated into theſe myſteries, and 
thought by their p rents to be afterwards ſecure from 
dangers of any kind, Such as were permitt<u to par- 
take ot the ceremonies, were wont to attemblt nav wa 


rove, which was held ſacred and became a ſanctuary. 


y THe initiation men were believed to become more 
holy, juſt and pure; and It is ſaid that none eve: duly 
8 the ceremonies, without being amply reward- 
ed for his picty - 

As to what is ſaid of a man's being ſacrificed in theſe 
my ſteries upon ſome extraordinary occaſion, I cannot 
find the aflertion to be well ground ed. Julius Firmicus 
i. !timates, that the Cabiri were three bro thers, one of 

whom was flain by the other two, a "nd then deihed ; and 
i veaks f his worſhippers, as holling up t! er bloody 
hauds to the once: bleed; ine; vhich may 7 - either to 


3 N . ; 
their hands bein g imbrucd in the blos 4 of the ore inary 
victims, or to the 2 wal 


Ke C ailpoftion of that conqu ring 
people (hacedonians). Put, if the ting wah fact, it 
mult Have n from an aſſurance that Cach a ſacri- 


ce was one day or other to promote the hap; iucls of 
mank ind; 


* 
* 


EFH. L 


OF THE INFERIOR DEIT!ES: ATTEKDING MANEKIND 


FROM THEIR BIRTH TO THEIR DECEASE. 


Ir would be a taſk almoſt endleſs to enter into a mi— 
nute dctail of the inferior deitiss ache nowledged by the 
Greeks and Romans, The names of thee vitionary be- 
ings occur ſo fc.dum in the claſſic, autnors, that it is 

ſufficient barely to mark their denominations. 
During pregnancy, the tutelar powers were the god 
Pilumaus (5), and the guddefies Iutercidonia (6), 
aud 


(4) This was alſo the leading opinion of the Britiſh Druids; Pro 
Viiu hominis niſi vita hominis 3 ur, 2 e aliter deorum immortiali= 


um nume placari arbitrautur, Cai. Coma, l. 6. C. 15. 


(5) wither from Pilum, a petllc, er from Peilo, to drive away, 
bezauſe he procured a ſafe delivery. 


(6) Shs taught the art of cutting vw bod with a latchet to make 
IST . 
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and Deverra (7). The ignification of theſe names ſeems 
to point out the neceſſity of warmth aud cleaulineſs to 
perſons in this condition. 

Delides the ſuperior goddeſſes Juno-Lucipa, Diana 
Ilythia, and Latona, who all} preſided at the birt 5 
were the godde es Egeria (S), Prod (9), and LI» 
ceneta (1), who with the Du NIxIi (2), had all the 
care of u omen in labour. : 

To children, Janus performed, the office of door-k-op- 
er or midwife, and in this quality was afiiited by 11g 


PE | 
there 


1 
7 


- 


goddeſs Opis, or Ops (3); Cunia rocked the cba dle, 
while Carmenta ſung their e ; Levana Lifted them 
from the groun n (40 and Vegitanus oo care of ther 
when they cricd; Kumina (5) 3 them while hey 
tacked ; Potiua furniſned them with drink, and Educa 
with food or nouriſhment ; Oltlago knit thelr bones, and 
Carna (6) firengthened their conſtitutions; Nundina 
(7) was the goude is of children's purificati on; Sratili- 
nus or Statauus, inſtructed them to walk, and! Kept tuem 
trom falling; Fabulinus learnt them to prattle; the god- 
dels Paventia preterved them from frighes (5), and 
Camena learnt them to ling. 

Nor was the infant, when grown to riper years, left 
without his proteCtors 3 z Juventas was the god ot youth; 
Agcnori excited men to action; and the godde les Sti- 
mula and Streuua inſpired courage and vivacity ; Horta 
(9) inſpired the love of fame or glory; aud Sentia 


Save 


(7) The inventreſs of broowe. 

(8, From cat. ag out tus birth. 

(9) Aulus Gelljus, chap. xix. 

(1) Aan. | 

(2) From Enitor, to ſtrußgle See Auſonius, Idyll. 12, 

(3) Sone make ber the lame with Rhea or Weit. 

(4 Amongil the Romans the midwife always lad the child on the 
ground, and the tather, or tome body he appointed, liftcd it up 
Ii:nce the expreſſion o Ltoiltre Libe: os, to educate children. 

(5) The goddeſ wad a tenple at Rome, and her vuifcrings were 
milf, 

(6) On the kalends of June ſacrifices were offered to Carna, of 
bacon and bean- Hout cakes 3 whence they Were called Fabariæ. 

(7) Boys were named always on the gti day after the birth, girls 
en the Sth, 

(8) Fiom Pavorema vertendo. 


{9} SK had a temple at Rome, which always ſtood Opel 
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ave them the ſentiments of probity and juſtice ; Quies 
was the goddeſs of repoſe or caſe (1); and Idolena, or 
lazineſs, was deified by the name of Murcia (2); Vacuna 
protected the idle; Adeona and Abeona, ſecured people 
in going abroad and returning (3); and Vibilia if they 
wandered, was ſo kind to put them in the right way 
again; Feſſonia refreſhed the weary and fatigued ; and 
Meditrina healed the ſickly (4); Vitula was the patro- 
neſs of mirth and frolie (5); Volupia, the goddeſs who 
beſtowed pleaſure (6); Orbona was addrefled, that pa- 
rents might not loſe their offspring; Pellonia avertcd 
miſchiefs and dangers; and Numeria taught people to 
caſt and keep accounts; Angerona (7) cured the anguiſh 
or ſorrows of the mind; Hæres-Martia fecured heirs to 
the eſtates they expected; and Stata, or Statua-Mater, 
ſecured the forum, or market- place from fire; even the 
thieves had a protectreſs in Laverna (8); Averruncus 

revented ſudden misfortunes; and Conſus was always 
diſpoſed to give good advice to ſuch as wanted it; Vo— 
lumnus inſpired men with a diſpoſition to do well; and 
Honorus raiſed them to prefesment and honours. 

Nor was the mariage-ſtate without its peculiar defen- 
dere. Five deities were eſteemed ſo neceſſary, that no 
marriages were ſolemnized without aſking their favours ; 
theſe were Jupiter-perfectus, or the Adult, Juno, Venus, 
S uadela (9), and Diana. 

Jugatinus tied the nuptial knot; Domiducus uſhered 
the bride heme; Domitius took care to keep her 
there, aud preventing her gadding abroad ; Man- 

turna 


(1) She had a temple without the walls. 

(2) Murcia had her teinpic on mount Aventine. 

(2) From Abeo, to go away, and Adeo, to come. 

(4) The feſtival of tiiis goddels was in September, when the Ro- 
mans drank new wine nuxcd with old by way of phyſic. 

(5) From Vitulo, to leap or dance. 

(6) From Voiuptas. 

(7) In a great muirain which deſtroyed their cattle, the Romans 
invoked this goddeſs, and ſhe removed the plague, 

(8) The image was a head without a body Horace mentions her, 
lib 1. epiſt. XVI. 60. the had a temple without the walls, which 
gave the name to the Porto Lavernalis. 

(9) The goddels of eloquence or perſuaſion, who had always a 
great hag in the ſaceels ot courtſhip. 
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turna preſerved the conjugal union entire; Virginenſis 
(1) looſed the bridal zone or girdle; Viriplaca was a 
propitious goddeſs ready to reconcile the married couple 
in caſe of any accidental difference; Matura was the 
patroneſs of matrons, no maid-ſervant being ſuffered to 
enter her temple ; Meno and Februo (2) were the god- 
deſſes who regulated the female Catamenia ; the goddeſs 
Vacuna {3) is mentioned by Horace (4) as having her 
temple at Rome; the Ruftics celebrated her feſtival in 
December, after the harveſt was got in (5). | 

The antients aſſigned the particular parts of the body 
to peculiar deities; the head was ſacred to Jupiter, the 
breaſt to Neptune, the waiſt to Mars, the forehead to 
Genius, the eyebrows to Juno, the eyes to Cupid, the 
ears to Memory, the right hand to Fides or Veritas, the 
back to Pluto, the reins to Venus, the knees to Miſeri- 
cordia, or Mercy, the legs to Mercuy, the feet to Thetis, 
and the fingers to Minerva (6). 

The goddeſs who preſided over funerals was Lihitina 
(7), whoſe temple at Rome the undertakers furniſhed 
with all the neceſſaries fur the interment of the poor or 
rich; all dead bodies were carried through the Porto 
Libitina, and the Rationes Libitinæ, mentioned by 
Suetonius, very ncarly anſwer our bills of mortality. 


Cit: 


(1) She was alſo called Cinxia Juno. 

(2) From Februo, to purge. 

(3) She was an old Sabine deity. Some make her the ſame with 
Ceres; but Varro imag.nes her to be the goddeſs of victory, the 
fruits of which are eaſe and repoſe, 

(4) Horace, Lib. I. Epiſt. 10, 49. 

(5) Ovid Faſt. Lib. VI. 

(6) Fiom this diſtribution aroſe, perhaps the ſcheme of our mo- 
dern aſtrologers, who aſſign the different parts of the body to the 
celeſtial couſtellat.ons, or ſigns of the Zodiac; as the head to Aries, 
the neck to Taurus, the ſhoulders to Gemini, the heart to Cancer, 
the breaſt to Leo, the belly to Virgo, the reins to Libra, the ſecrets 
to Scorpio, the thighs to Sagittarius, the knces to Capricorn, the 
legs to Aquarius, and the feet to Piſces. | 
* (7) Some confound this goddeſs with Proſerpine, others with 

enus. 
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CHAP EAI. 


OF. THE INFERIOR RURAL DEITIES., 


T 


HE Romans were not content with the great variety 
- gods, which filled their rit nal. Uhey were daily in— 
Venting new deities of an inferior h to anſwer the 
demande of ſuperſtition, and inereaſe the Kalender. 
Rufina thus became the name of a goddeſs, who preſided 
over the country in gencral. Collina had the charge of 
the hills, aud Vallona the inſpection of the vallies ; 
IIippona was * guardian of Nables and horſes; and 
Buboua took care of oxen; Scia, or Segetia, watched 
the feed till it f {prouted ; ; and Kuncina weeded the young 
corn; Sarritor was the god of towing, and Occator of 
burrowing; Fobigus kept the Lights oi Mildew away 
(8); Stercutius manured or dunged the ground; Nodo— 
tus, or Nodoſus, took care to i rengthen or kit the 
NRalks of the corn; Voluſia watched the blade; Pat. wy 
viafclded the ear; Lactucina filled it; and Matu 
brought it to due ripeneſs; ; Heſtilina produced a . 
tifu! crop; and Tutelina took care to rape and get it 
z1fe in; Pilumnus kneaded the bread ; and Fornax bak ed 
it (9); Mellona was the goddets of honey ; but tae 
truth is, theſe fanciful deities arc fo little fleas in 
aut! 018, that we may call them the refui: ur ſcam 65 
tic 2 gods. 


hy | ; > 


CHA PALEY 


OF THEMIS, ASTREA, AND NEM#cI1S, 


Turuts was the daughter of Cazlum and Terra 
a d the goddeſs of laws, cereminies and oracles. 
Jupiter conſulted her in the giants war, aud after- 
wards eſpouled her; ſhe inſtructed Deucalion how 
to re- people the world after the deluge, and was 
rather indeed a moral than a hidorical deity, as ſhe 
ſignifics 
(8) H:s f:ſtival, called Robigalla, was celebrated in the beginning 
of May. 
(9, O. id Feſti. Lb. VI 
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figniſies that power which rewards virtue and puitnes 
vice. 

To Jupiter, Themis, beſides a numerous offspring, 
already ſpoken of, bore the goddets Altraæa, who reticed 
on carth during the golden age, and oa pol mankind 
with the principles on juſtice and cquity 3 but as tae 
world crew corrupted ſhe re twncd to ke cuven (1), and 
became that conftid lation in the Ludi which is called 
Virz This god deſs is re 8 rod with her eyes bound 
or blinded, having a fword in one hand, and in the 
other a pair of balances equ: at: putt d. 

Nemeſis was the dauy chter of Jupheer and Neceflity (2). 
She had the title of Adrailea, be, taufe Ad:aitus, king 
of Argos, firſt raiſed an „ltar t her. whe had a me g- 
nikeent temple at Rhamnus in Attica, wich ti Ro tue. 
She is repreſented with a ſtern alp. et, having in cue haud 
a Whip, and in the other a pair of Icales. 


HAP. LXVIII. 


Br THE GODDESS FORTUNS4, OR FORTUNE Ar THI 
OTHER VIRTUES AND VICES DLiiFiED ZY 
THE ANCIEN TS. 


Fortuna was thought to have ſo great a ſhare in 
human affairs, that it is no wonder that the Romans 
made her a goddeſs, Juvenal, however, is not à little 
ſevere upon his countrymen (3) for this choice; and 
IIorace expreſſes, if not an abiclute contempt for (4), 
yet at belt a very mean opinion of this deity. Put 
whatever ſentiments the philoſophers or poets might en- 
tertain of her, they did not leſſen her in the ſig ut of the 
vulgar, who paid her much vene lation. 

This goddels had a variety of epithets ; ſhe was term- 
ed Regia and Aurca, from an 1m age of hei uſually kept 
in the apartment of the Cæſars. In the capital lhe was 
worſhipped by the title of Bone, but her temple at the 

Elguilia 
(1) Terras Aftrea reliquit. : 
(2) Others ſay ot Uccanus and Nox. 
(3) Sat,. X. 
(4) Lib. 1. Ole X XXIV. 14. 
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Eſquilia was conſecrated by the name of Mala. She was 
called Conſervatrix, Manens and Felix, and in ancient 
inſcriptions, to denote the happineſs ſhe beſtows. Do- 


mitian conſecrated her a chapel by the ſtile of Redux, 


and in ſome ancient monuments ſhe is called Stata. The 
names of Barbata and Pan were given her by Servius 
Tullius, who dedicated a ſhrine to her (5); ſhe was alſo 
termed Cæca, not unjuſtly, on account of the injudicious 
diſtribution of her favours. She was honoured at Rome 


by the title of Fortuna Equeſtris (6). In a temple ſne 
had near that of Venus, ſhe bore the appellations of 


Maſcula and Virilis. At other times ſhe was named 
Mammoſa (7), Primogenia (8), and Privata, or Propria 
(9). In the quality of Fortuna Virgo, coats of young 
children were offered to her before they. put them on ; 
and ſhe was ſtiled Viſcata, or Viſcoſa (1), on account of 
me alluring or attracting people by her deceitful kind- 
neſs, 

The principal temple of this goddeſs was at Præneſte, 
whence ſhe was called Preneſtina. She is uſually repre- 
ſented blind, ſtanding on a wheel in a moving attitude, 
and holding a cornucopia, from whence ſhe powers 
wealth, and all the emblems of proſperity. Horace has 
a very maſterly picture of her in an ode to Mæcenas (2). 

She is ſometimes- figured in a flying attitude, with 
broad wings, ſounding a trumpet, and her flying robe 
wrought all over with eyes, ears and tongues, to de- 
note the ſurprize, attention and diſcourſe ſhe excites. 
Virgil (3) has given an inimitable deſcriptioa of her, 


nor does Ovid fall much ſhort of him. (4). 


Virgil 


(5 He alſo called her Obſequens, from her favouring his wiſhes, 
Horace called her Szva on a quite contrary account. 

(6) This temple was erected in purſuance of a vow of the prætor 
Q. Fulvius Flaccus, for a victory he obtained in Spain by means of 
his cavalry. 

(7) Either from her having large breaſts, or the plenty ſhe ſupplies, 

(8) From her giving birth to rhe city and empire, 

(9) From her favouring particular perſons. "Theſe two laſt appel- 
lations were given her by Servius Tullus, a very great admirer of 
her divinity. 

(1) From Viſcus, birdlime. Hence Seneca ſays, Beneficia ſunt 
viſcoſa, obligations are catching. 

(2) Horace, Lib III. Ode XXIX. 49. 

(3) Virgil, ZEncidl. (4) Ovid, Metam. 42, 63. 


/ | 
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Peace is a bleſſing ſo univerſally eſteemed, that it is 
no wonder if ſhe was deified. The Athenians (accord- 
ing to Plutarch) erected her an altar with her ſtatue, 
attended by that of Plutus, the god of riches, to ſhew 


that ſhe was the ſource of plenty. At Rome ſhe had a 


magnificent temple in the Forum (5), which was con- 
ſumed by fire in the reign of Commodus. 

On medals, this goddeſs is repreſented before an altar, 
ſetting fire with a torch in her left hand to a pile of arms, 
and with the other holding an olive branch. Behind her, 
on a column, appears the image of a naked hody or man 
extending his arms in a rejoicing poſture (6). The po- 
ets generally introduce her in company with the moſt 
ſaining virtues (7). And Virgil repreſents her as the 
common wiſh of mankind (8). Claudian has compoſed 
her panegyric in a very dillinguiſhed manner. Some— 


times the appears like a matron holding a bunch or ears 


of corn, and crowned with olive or roſes. 

The goddeſs Concordia, or Concord, was another 
divinity of the Romans. At the requelt of his mother 
Livia, widow of Auguſtus, a temple was dedicated to 
her by Tiberius at Rome. She had ſeveral other mag- 
nificent temples ; in one of theſe were depoſited the rich 
ſpoils of the temple of Jeruſalem. 

Virtue and Honour had their temples at Rome. That 
to Virtue was erected by M. Marcellus (9), and was 
the only paſſage to the temple of Honour, to ſhew that 
wortay actions were the true foundation of laſting fame. 
The ſacrifices to Honour were performed by the prieſts 
bareheaded. 

Virtue was repreſented like an elderly matron ſitting 
en a ſquare ſtone; in ancient medals they appear jointly; 
however, upon ſome of Gordian and Numenian, ſhe is 
found in the figure of an old man with a beard. 

Fides, or Faith, had a temple near the capitol, found- 
ed by Numa Pompilius. No animals were offered, or 

blood 


* 


(5) Begun by Claudius, and finiſhed by Veſpaſian. 
(6) The legend of this medal, which was ſtruck by Veſpaſian on 
the conqueſt of Judæa, is Paci Orbis Terrarum. On a medal of his 


ſon Titus, ſhe is ſecn with a palm in one hand and a ſceptre in the 
other, the inſcription Pax Aterna. 


(7) Horace, Carmen Sec. 57. 
(8, ZEneid XI. 362. (9) Som of Auguſtis, 
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blood ſpilt to the ſecrifices; during the performance of 
her rights, her prieſts were clothed in white veſtments, 
and their heads aud hands covered with linen cloth; to 
ſhew that Adel:ty ought to be ſecret. Her ſymbol was 
2 white dog, and a Hgure where two women are joining 
hands repreſents the goddeſs. 

Hope is another of the paſſlons deiſied by the Romans. 
She had a temple iu the herb- market, which was con- 
ſumed by lightning. On medals ſhe appears in a ſtand- 
ing attitude, with her leit hand holding up lightly her 
Hoſe robes, and leaning on her elbow z in ber right ſhe 
has a plate, in which is placed a ciborium, or cup, 
faſhioned like a ſtower, with this inſcription, Spes, P. R. 
the hope of the Roman people (1). In the modern ſta- 
tues and paintings, her characteriſtie is a golden anchor. 

Picty, or filial Ailcetion, had a chapel at Rome, con- 
ſ-crated by the Duumvir Attilius and Glabrio on a re- 
m. rh able cecaſion; “ A man being ſentenced to hard 
s jm priſonment, his daughter, who was then a nurſe, 
« daily viſited him, and was ſtrictly ſearched by the 
6c er to ſee he brought no feod to the priſouer. 
* At laſt a diſcovery was made, that ſhe ſupported him 
« with her milk, This inſtance of piety gained ker 
&« father's freedom. They were both afterwards ſup— 
“ported at the public expence, and the place was con- 
« {ccrated to this yroddets (2).“ 

Pudicitia, or Chaſtity, was honoured at Rome under 
two names. Intothe temple of Pudicitia Patricia, none 
were admitted but Jadies of noble birth. Virginia, the 
daughter of Aulus, having married a Plebeian, ſo offended 
theie, that they excluded: her their afſemblics : upon 
wich Virginia called a meeting of the plebican matrons, 
dedicated a chapel to this goddeſs by the name of Pu— 
dicitia Plebeia (3). Her ſpeech on this occaſion was 
u greut: „„ | dedicate,” ſays ſhe, “ this a tar to 

© Py 3 fl Plebeia, and deſire you will adore Chaſtity 
as much as the men do Honour; and I wiſh that this 
+ temple may be frequented by purer votaries (if pofſi— 


ble 


(1) The reverſe 1s a head of Adrian. 
(2) Pliny's Nat. Hiſt. jib. VII. cap. 36. 
(3) All matrons who married but orce, were honoured with 
ths Cerona Pudiatiz, or crown of chaitity. 
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« le) than that of Pudicitia Patricia.“ In both of 
theſ. temp'cs no matron was permitted to ſacrifice unleſs 
ſhe had an wvbiemilhed characters and was but once mar- 
ried. Ia meals this de ty 18 repreſe: ted under the fi- 
gure of a woman vgilzd, pointing with the fore- finger 
of her rizht-hand to her face, to fignity that ſhe had no 
reaton to bluſh 

Mercy, os Clemency, had an altar at Athens, erected 
by the kindred of Hercules. At Rome was a temple 
dedicated to the Ulemency of Cſar (4). Both the 
Romans aud Greeks gave the name of een to the 
temples each had 2 to this goddefs 

Truth, according to Plu arch, was the daughter of 
Saturn and Time, and the mother oft Virtue, and was 
repre ſented 23 a „Bunz vira in of a Proper tature, may. 
deſtly clad in a robe, whoſe whitenets repreſented that 
of ſnow. De moeritus, to give an idea of the diſſicu Ity 
of her being found, ſays that ſhe is concealed in the 
bottom of a well. 

Liberty was ſo much the delight of the Romans, that 
it was but natural for them to imagine her a coddefs, 

and to conſecrate to her temples and altars. She was 

repref-nted in the form of a virgin cloathed in white 
holding a ſceptre in hes meet nand, and a cap m her left, 

Good Senſe, or Uhderſtanding 1 was honoured 
with an altar in the Capitol, by M. Lmilius; and At- 
tilius the pretor erected her a ch: ipe L 

Fauſtitas, or the public Felicity and Welfare, had 
many aſtare, and was adored both by the Greeks and 
Romans: the former honoured this goddeſs under the 
names of Endamionia and Macaria. The Athenia:s 
conſulting an oracle on the ſucceſs of a battle, were 
intormed, that they ſhould win the victory if one of the 
children of Hercules would ſubmit to a voluntary death: 
on this Macaria, one of his daughters, killed herfelf, 
and the Athenians becoming Webride paid her BT: 
cation under the name of Felicity. Sac was repreſented 
in painting as a lady cloati:ed in a purple veſtment 
trimmed with filver, fitting on an imperial throne, and 


hold ling in Clic hand a caduceus, and 1 In tae other A COTs 
nucopia. 


victory 


(4) Th's temp'e was built by a decree of the ſenate, after the death 
of Julius Cæſar. 
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Victory was honoured by ſeveral nations as a goddels. 
According to Heſiod, ſhe was the daughter of Styx and 
Pallas : ſhe was painted by the ancients in the form of 
a woman clad in cloth of gold, and 1s repreſented on 
ſome medals with wings, flying through the air, holding 
a palm in one hand, and a laurel crown in the other ; ; in 
others ſhe is to be 1958 ſtanding upon a globe, with the 
ſame crown and branch of palm. 

The goddeſs Salus, or Health, had a temple at Rome 
near the gate, from thence called Porto Salutaris ; and 
as the bleſſings ſhe beſtows are known to all, ſo no doubt 
but ſhe had a great number. of votaries. She was repre- 
ſented by a woman fitting on a throne, and holding a 
globe in her hand. Near her ſtood an altar, with a ſnake 
entwined round it. In this temple was performed the 
Augurium Salutis, a ceremony which Auguſtus revived 
from deſuetude. It was a day ſet apart annually, for 
enquiring of the gods by divination, whether they would 
allow the people to pray for peace? On this day the 
Roman armies were forbid to march or engage. It is 
worthy of remark, that the prieſts of this temple had 
arrogated to themſelves the fole privilege of offering ſup- 
plications for the health of every individual, as well as 
for the ſtate, 

The Good Genius was adored by the Greeks, and 
according to Pauſanius, had a temple in the road leading 
to mount Mznalus. At the cloſe of ſupper a cup was 
always offered him of wine and water, and called the 
grace-cup. 

Wealth has ſuch an influence on the affairs of life, that 
it has in all ages been the object of public worſhip, or 
of ſecret idolatry. Thus the Romans deified both Plutus 
and Pecunia, or Money. Menander wittily obſerves 
on this ſubject, That if you can poſleſs this deity, 
« you may aſk and have what you pleaſe even the gods 
% themſelves ſhall be at your devotion.“ 

Silence was, amongſt the Romans, both a male and 
female deity, by the names of Harpocrates and Angero- 
na; but the latter ſeems only to have been a female imi- 
tation of the former, whom they borrowed from the 
Egyptians. He was the ſon of Iſis, begotten by Oſiris 


alter his death, and on that account ſaid to have been 
a weakly 
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a weakly child. His ſtatue was placed at ſome ſmall diſ- 
tance from thoſe of Ofiris, Orus, and Iſis, with his finger 
on his mouth ; intimating to the worſhippers, tha: not 
a word was to be ſaid that thoſe deities had once been 
mortal. The Greeks and Romans appropriated to them- 
ſelves this ſymbol of Silence, but iu general were igno- 
rant ol its original intention. 

Nor were theſe the only viſionary deities erected by 
the heathens. Fear, Hope, Diſeaſes, Calamities, and 
even Vices, were honourcd with a view of averting their 
viſitation, or allaying their noxious influences. Thus 
Febris, or the Fever, had her altars as Rome. Hofſti. 
lius Tultus vowed a temple to the goddeſſes Terror and 
Paleneſs. M. Marcellinus, after eſcaping a ſtorm near 
Sicily, built a chapel to the god Tempeſtas, without the 
gate of Capena. And Poverty and Art were both de- 
jfied by the people of Gadara, b-cauſe Neceſſity is the 
mother of invention. Envy was a goddeis, whote perfon 
and abode are inimitably deſcribed by Ovid (5). 

Calumny had an altar erected to her by the Athenians, 
We have a very remarkable picture of this miſchievous 
goddeſs, as drawn by the hand of the great Apelles, 
Credulity, repreſented by a man with large open ears, 
invites this deity to him, extending his hand to receive 
her. Ignorance and Suſpicion ſtand juſt behind him. 
Calumny, the principal figure of the piece, appears ad- 
vancing, her countenance ruMed with paſſion, hulding 
in her left hand a lighted torch, and with her right drag- 
ging along a youth, who lifts up his hands as ſupplicat- 
ing the gods. Jult before her goes Envy, pale and 
ſquinting. On her right fide are Fraud and Conſpiracy. 
Behind her follows R peut ance, with her cloaths torn, 
and looking backwards on Lruth, who ſlowly cloles up 
the rear (6). Contumcly and Impudence were alſo ho- 
noured by the Athenians under the figure of partridges, 
eſteemed a very bold bird Diicord is repreſented as a 
goddeſs by Petronius Arbiter, wh«ſe defcription of her 
is worthy ſo maſterly a pencil; and Virgil has given ug 
a picture of Fury, a deity much of the ſame ſtamp.— lt 
is now time to cloſe the particular account, and to pro- 
ceed to a conſideration at large of the Hecatheu Theology, 


K A DIS. 


(5 Metam. lib, II. 762, 
(6) Lucian, 
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A 


DISSERTATION 


ON THE 


THEOLOGY or Tyr HEATHENS. 


HE religion of mankind was at firit one, like the 
object of it. But when the latter was changed, the 
mode and ceremonial of worſhip continued ſtill the ſame z 
for idolatry, that worsT of things, was but in its origin, 


the corruption of true religion, which is the zxsr ! 


We are not therefore to wonder, if we ſee the ſame 
uſage of temples, altars, prieſts, ſacrifices, firſt fruits, 
&c. common to the patriarchs and unbchevers. We 
even behold, in theſe, and many other inſtances, the 
ſame religious cultoms amongſt the heathens, which it 
pleafed the Divine Being to enforce the continuance of 
by the Moſaic diſpenſation ; a convincing argumeut that 
they mult have been uncorrupt and innocent in their 
original. 

Nor did mankind in general loſe ſight of the original 
object ſo ſoon, or fo totally, as is commonly apprehend- 
ed. Since we find amongſt the enſtern nations, and in— 
deed amonpit ſeveral of the Greeks and Romans, the 
moſt exalt-d notious of the Supreme Being, the Creator 
of hcaven and carth. | 

According; to the Egyptians (1), Eicton, or the firſt 
Gi, exitted in his ſolitary unity before all beings, He 
is tle toun'in and original of every thing, that either 
has wunder:landing, or is to be underitood. He 
is the fieſt principal of all things, ſelf-ſufficient, in- 
comprcheufible, and the father of all eſſences. Her— 

es ſays, hkewiſe, that this Supreme God has con— 
ſticuted another God, called Emcph, to be head over 
all ſpirits, whether etherial, empyrean, or celeſtial ; 
and that this fecond God, whom he tiles the Guide, 
is a wik om that transforms and converts into itſelf 
all ſpiritual beings. He makes nothing ſuperior to 
this god guide, except the firſt intilligent, and fiſt 
intelligible, who ought to be adored in ſilence. He 
adds, 


( Pamblicus de Myſt. Egypt. Ed. Lugd, 1552. p. 153, 4. 
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ads, that the ſpirit which produceth all things has 
ditterent names, according to his different properties 
and operations; that he is called in the Egyptian lan- 
uage Amoun, as he is wife ; Ptha, as he is the life 
of all things; and Oliris, as he is the author of all good 
2). 
Let us proceed to the Greeks, amongſt whom Or- 
pheus claims the firſt place 1n right of his antiquity, 
and to whoſe theological ſentiments the preference 1s 
always given by the early writers in favour of Chriſtianity. 
«© There is one unknown being, exalted above, and 
prior to all beings (3), the author of all things, even 
Ether: this exalted being is LIFx, LIGHT, and 
Wwispou; which three names exprels only one and the 
& {ame power, which drew all beings, viſible and invi- 
& ſible, out of nothing.” 
Thus alfo the divine Plato : © That which (4) gives 
truth, and reality to things unknown, and endues 
« the knower with the power cf underſtanding ; this 
« call thou the idea of the Goop ONE, the ſource of 
« wiſdom and truth.” But Gop is every where diſ- 
tinguiſhed throughout the works of this illuſtrious phi- 
loſopher, as the ibi Ly, the coop, the JUST ONE. 
Would you ſee the being and the providence of Gop 
demonttrated from the order and adminiſtration of the 
world? You will no where find it more convincingly 
than in the reaſoning of Balbus in Cicero; and from 
which obſervations you mult of neceſſity draw the ſame 
concluſion which he does, that (5) * All things in 
the world are wonderfully directed by a divine mind 


„and counſel, to the ſafety and conſervation of the 
„% Whole.“ 


cc 
cc 
«c 
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(2) See Ramſay's Theology, annexed to Cyrus, 4to ed. p. 14 
and: 17. 


(3) Suid. de O: ph. p. 350, and Cedrenus, p 47.1 
(40. Tre To: &y To Thy &y994u4) πτ reis Yi/Ywrxopelyorg 


X&4 TY YIYVOTKOVTS ThY du, 4 o, THY TS Ayz3s ,t 


43: fiat. De Repub. lib. 6. 


(5) Se undigue omni ratione concluditur mente con/iliogua divino omnie ' 


in hoc muudo ad lalutem omn'um con/ervationemgue admirabiliter admi- 


niſtrari, De Nat. Deor. I. 2. c. 51. 


* 
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Theſe ſentiments are alſo the reſult of Seneca's enquĩ- 
ries: © By Jove, ſays he (6), the wiſe men amongſt the 
&* ancients did not mean ſuch an one as we ſee in the Ca- 
ce pitol and other temples, but the Guardian and Ruler 
© of the univerſe, a mind and sI, the maſter and 
« artificer of this mundane fabric, whom every title ſuits. 
* Would you call him Fate? you will not err; for he it 
« is on whom all things depend; the Causz or Cavszs. 
* Would you call hm Providence? you are in the 
66 acht! ? for by his wiſdom is the world directed; hence 

dit moves unſh ken, and performs its every office. 
„Would you call him Nature? *tis not amiſs; fince 
from him all things proceed, and by his pirit we live; 
« or the world? tis well; for he is All in all, and ex- 
ce iſting by his own power. 

Innumerable are the 1 which might be 
ee „ from the ancients to this pmrpoſe. But theſe 

y ſuffice. And from an attentive confideration of 
thele it will appear, that the philoſophers endeavour- 
ed to eltabliſh a particular ſyſtem with relation to the 
origin of idolatry, which tends very much to leſſen 
the ſuppoſed abſurdity of it. They maintained (7) 
that the idea which the wiſe men of antiquity had 
formed to themſclves of Gop, was that of a Being 
ſuperior to whatever xcxiſts; of a SyiziT preſent in 
all the bounds of the univerſe, who animates all, 
who 1s the principal of generation, and communicates 
fertility to every being; of a FLams, lively, pure, and 
always active; cf an INTELLIGENCE, infinitely wiſe, 
whole providence contmuaily watches and extends over 
all; ina word, an idea of a Being, to whom they had 
given different names anſwering to his ſuperior excellence 
yet ſuch as always bore the ſtamp of that ſupreme right 
of poiſeſſion, which is only inherent in the abſolute 
Lord, and in bim from whom all things flow. 

It is, however, too fatally to be denied, that as 
the coiitipiion of the heart of man dilated and en— 
larged ittelf, a d ſreliſn of ſpiritual things gradually 
came on, and the mind grew more devoted to ſentible 
objects. Ot all created things within his proſpect, 
the Sun was the moit glorious and the moſt likely to 

| ; engage 
(6) N-tural. Quzft. I. c. 45. | 
(7) dee Lanier's Mythology, vol. I. p. 193» 
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engage his attention firſt, nd next his wonder and big 
worſhip. Accordingly it had been conſidered from the 
beginning as the great or primary emblem of the divi- 
nity, being net only the moſt beautitub of all bodies in 
its appearance, but the moſt b-neficent in its effects; 
the regulator of the ſeaſons, and the natural parent of 
light and fertility. Hence Plato (8) calls it“ The 
offspring of the 600D oxz, which the termed by others 
(9) The eye of Jove,” and the fine, whoever wil 
be at the pains to conſult Macrobius, may ſee that the 
figures of all the heathen deities were but ſo many 
different exprefions of thequalities and attributes of the 
Sun, or ot the ſeaſons which depended on and were 
governed by him; o whom his vetaries aſcribed omni— 
potence, and whom in their invocations they ſaluted as 
„The power, the light, and the ſpirit of the world (1).“ 
The Solar Budy, before writing, eould not more 
properly be repreſented than by the figure of a ci ele; 
a 1j mbol ſo plain and inoffenfive, that one would think, 
it ſhould not caſily be perverted to the uſes of idolatry. 
It was accordiagly ſubſtituted in hieroglyphics as the 
artificial (its principal the Sun being the great natural) 
emblem of the divinity, and became the figure of all 
the open temples ; the carlieſt places of religious wor- 
ſhip. Theſe circles, or diſcs, are the ſun-images men- 
tioned in ſcripture (2), and are at this day the ſymbols 
of royalty, glory, and divinity : and it may be worth 
while perhaps to remark that the word from which this 
is ſupplied (3), is uſed to lignify idolatry in general, 
from the near relation which it bears to the original ob- 
ject of it (4), whoſe derivative it is. 
hen rehgious worſhip began to be transferred from 
the divinity to his emblem, from the Creator to the erea- 
ture 


(8) Toy rg AyoIs irx'yovoy ov ©  AryeIyy iyernTriy EvY%A0yo! 


| izur®. De Republ. 1. 6. 


(9) Apuleius de Mundo Macrobius Saturnal, I. 1. cap. 17. uſque 
ad finem cap. 23. 


(T) Potentiam ſolis ad omnium poteſlatum ſummitatem referri indicart 
theclogi; qui in Jacris hoc breviſfim: precaticne de monſtraut dicertes, 
"Hat TATXpuT0, KOTHE TY £460, x0 e JVM x 
Sg Ibid. c. 23. 

(2) Haminichem, ſun- images. (3) Harmon, idolatry. 

(4) Hamah, the ſun. | 
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ture, then that particular day of the week, which ha 
ever been kept ſacred to the Creator of all things, began 
likewiſe to be ſet apart and dedicated to the hunour of 
this luminary, was thence termed Sunday, and continu- 
ed to be had in efſyecial reverence above all the rcit. 
Hence celebrated by one of the moſt ancient writers, 
as An holy day, becauſe it was the birth-day of 
Apollo, or the fun (5).” Which indeed was ſo far 
true, that it was the commemoration of that day, on 
which the human eye was ble{ſed with the proſpect of 
that glorious object. For it requires no extraordinary 
lagacity, but only a little attention, however generally 
and unaccountably this point has been over-locked, to 
ſee and be convinced that the firſt Holy Seventh Day 
was the particular Rated day of the Chriſtian ſabbath, 
It appears from the original account of it, that the 
work of the creation took up fix days, and that the 
laſt created being was man; who was therefore in all 
probability formed on the evening of the ſixth day. 
That which immediately ſucceeded was the firſt of 
Adam's life as well as the firft ſabbath. It was the firſt 
day of his firſt week, and month and year, i. e. the firſt 
in man's account of time. On the expiration of this 
firſt ſabbath, he began to number his ſecular days, as they 
advanced in order, till he had told fix. The next was 
again his Holy Seventh; yet the firſt day of his ſecond 
week, for weeks were aſcertained by the return of ſab- 
bath. Thus obtained it duly in all ordinary and civil 
computations to be the firit day of the week, at the ſame 
time that it was diſtinguiſhed, with a retroſpect to the 
work of creation, as an Holy Seventh Day. And reiark- 
able it is, that the molt ancient of the heathen writers, 
while they ſpeak of it as ſuch, have rendered the very 
ſame reaſon for it (6), which the Jewiſh legiſlator had 
| before 
(5) Dn £909 iv hpeap 
To yep AT, ypurdepe fuvaetro An. HES D. 
(6) EOD iipov ie,; HEsIOp. 
"E820pen 11 ispn. Honk. 
"E8900n cc p £1) K TY TETEASSO dmarre, HOMER, 
"Ef2opecra 0 % TETEAVTHLYE TAYITH T:TVLTUL Lin. 
"E809n 25 TFpwT0Tl, . O £5 TAANAEH. CALLIN. 
Vide Clement. Alex. Storm. 1. 5. p. 560, and 10li. 
Sy nops, ad Genel. xi. 2. 
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before given, namely, that * On it all things were end- 
ed or compleated.” This then being of ancient or pa- 
triarchial uſage, was not confined to any particular na- 
tion or ſet of men, like the Jewith labbath, but extend» 
ed io all mankind, and was utiverially oblerved as the 
birth day of the world; but being at length abuled and 
deſecrated to the purpoles of i folitry, it pleated the di— 
vine Being, wien he delivered his people from the bone 
dage of the Egyptians, to conſecrate another day to his 
Pecu.iar worthip. This was the ſell-fame day in which 
he brought them forth with their armies trom the land 
of Egypt. Which was therctore to be a memorial of 
their deliverance (7), as long as their ſtate and polity 
ſhorld laft, and a fign (S) and covenant that the Molt 
Iiigh God was their Gop. 

But to reſume our ſubject; from which, we hope, the 
reader will excute this lit: le digreſſion, it ſuch it fhould 


— 
* 


be. Another emblem of the divinity, in a manner uni- 
verialiy received, was the Scraph, or flery flying Ser- 
bent, the Salutis Draco (9), the great ſvinbui of Light 
Pent, 97 8 


*. 


aid Wiidom, of Life and Henlth. Why the figure of 
this animal was thus honoured, Jeveral reatons may be 
aſſigned; as the annual renovation of its youth and 
beauty; its finuofity, which enabled it' to put on va— 
rious forms; the acutenels of vilion, and extraordinary 
ſagacity aſcribed to it; and its colour, which is that of 
vivid flame, or burniſhed braſs. Its name of Seraph 
particularly is fo expreſſive (1) of that blaze of bright- 
nels, which it ſeems to furnith when refleCting the ſpien- 
dor of the ſun-beams, that it has been transferred to a 
luperior order of angels; and is once made uſe of to 
denote even the glorions appearance of the cherubim(2). 
This is the ſame ſymbol which was erected by Moſes in 
the wilderneſs. But this alſo was at length proſtituted 
to abominable purpoſes, and made the attribute of all 
the Kgyptian deities (3). | 
Expanded Wings made a third emblem of the divinity. 
This was the hieroglyphic ſubſtituted for the zther, 


which 
(7) Deuteronom, c. v. 15. (8) Ezekiel. e. xx. 10. 12. 13. 
(9) Macrobius. (1) Seraph, a flame or burning. 


(2) Iſaiah, vi. (3) Oius Apollo; ad initium. 
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which was conßdered as the natural ſymbol of the divine 
{.irit, and, as ſuch, ſucceeded to a ſhare of idolatrous 
worlhip (4). in ſome of the original open tomples, 
particularly in that wonderful one of Abiry in Wiltthire, 
the complex figure of the Circle, and Seraph, with c- 
panced wings, was repretented entire. 

Such were the natural emblems of the divine Being, 
and fo plain and hmple their . ay ſenta- 
tions; the original intent of which is expliined to us by 
Kircher (5). from a piece of 3 in the Phozniciau 
language: 50 Jove,” fays this fragment, is a ROI 
& Circle: from it is produced a Serpent; the Circle 
„ ſhews the divine nature to be without beginning or 
end; the Serpent his word, which animates "the 
wor! d and makes it prolific ; is Wings the 2 Ipirit of 
God, wich gives moti ,n tothe whole tyitem, 8 
The commencement of idolatry, avowed and aiming 
at lome ellabitihiment, mu ſi bear ine irom the extragr- 
dinary project tet on foot at Babel. The detign, as 
appears from the original account of it (6), was to build 
A city and a tower, the citade] or commanding part of 
which was to be erected to theſe powers, which are 
there diſtinguiſhed as the Shemim, or Heavens. 'The 
ſuppoſition of its being to reach unto the heavens is an 
addition of the travflators. The contuſion there ſpoken 
of, was the confuſion of the lip, or religious confefion. 
The true believers on this occafion ſeparated from the 

idolaters, 


(4) Tiv on LET en ert Meyer H, & MEYIANG X26 
RA? x#pov 'Qupavoy; ov x28: SiXat6THTOY, Wy EVKTHYTES 0) 908 
dale alas XX 04 iH T5 XX 60,443 4 Dua epo r evra 
Toy d KA TOY &AAWV GiTLOY dryt WY TMUVTWY HpeUY GUTOY /E 


ty, Taovts 470Y0A οEtje. Platon. Epinomis. 

Zenoni & religuis fere Stcic.s tler widetur ſummus Deus, wente 
fra ditus, gra omwia 1 egantur, Ciccion Academ. Queſt. 1 4. C. 41. 

Cleantbes autem, qui Zenonem audrvit, tum ultimum & altiſſunim 
ale undique circumfuſum, & extremum omnia cingertem, atque com- 
plexium ardorem, qui Ether nominatur : certiſſimum Deum judicat. Id. 
de Nat. Devr. I. I. c. 14. See chap. 62 of Ius, Oſiris an Orus. 

(5) Obel. Pamphl. p. 403. 

(6) Gen. xi. 4. The original runs ſtrictly thus: Let us ered te u 
a city and a tower, and the chief place of it to the Heavens. 


| 
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idolaters, whom they left behind in Aſſyria to proceed in 
their mad enterprize, and diſperſed themſelves in the ad- 
joining countries, carrying with them the ſame language 
and the ſame patriarchal religion, where we find both 
for a conſiderable time after. The confuſion of tongues, 
as it is called, was but the natural, and by no means the 
immediate conſequence of this diſperſion. 

Next we find the ſolar body, and its natural ſymbol 
the fire, worſhipped at Ur of the Chaldees, thence de- 
nominated. The fame ſymbol was held in eſpecial re- 
verence afterwards by the Perſians, but never worſhip- 
ped, in the proper ſenſe of the expreſſion. The ſpecies 
of idolatry relating to the worſhip of the human figure 
was not introduced till long after; nor was the temple, 
which Ninus is ſaid to have built, erected to his father 
Belus, as many have aſſerted, but to Bel or Baal-She- 
mim, the Lord of the Heavens, meaning the Sun. 

Thus idolatry in Aſſyria was prior to the time of 
Abraham (5, but it was confined to that country; for 
neither in his time, nor for ſome time after, do we find 
any traces of it in Arabia, Phoenicia, or Egypt. We may 
ret aftured that Iſhmael, the father of the Arabians, and 
ds brethren by Keturah, adored the Gop of their fa- 
ther, and eſtabliſhed his worſhip in the eaſt-country, 
whither they were ſent (Gen. xvi. 19). In Phonica, 
we find Abimelech, the king of the Philiſtines, believing 
in Gop, favoured with a divine intercourſe, and plead» 
ing to the heavenly viſion the righteouſneſs of his nation. 
Their behaviour with Iſaac afterwards leaves no room 
to doubt that they continued then in the ſame faith(8). 
Gop himſelf deciares to Abraham, that his children ſhall 
not poſſeſs that land 2 he fourth generation after him, be- 
cauſe the iniquity of its inhabitants was not yet full. Whence 
it is but rational to conclude, that till the fourth genera- 
tion after, or till about the time of Exodus, they had 
not, at leaſt, generally, ſwerved into idolatry. Sir 
Itaac Newton (9) imagines that they continued in the 
true religion till the death of Melchiſedec ; but that af- 
terwards they began to embrace idolatry ſpreading thi- 

therward 


(7) Joſhua, xxiv, 2. 
(8) Gen. xxiv. 28, 29, & ſeq. 
(9, Chronology of ancient kingdoms amended, p. 188, 
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therward from Chaldæa. They could not, however, 
in any ſhort time after, have amongſt them more than 
the beginnings of idolatry; though I preſume, they 


ſunk into it apace after the departure of Joſeph' s bre- 


thren with their families into Egypt. Vhen the pa- 
triarch came into this laſt- mentioned Dt allo, Goo 
is ſaid to have ſent judgments upon Pharoah's family, 
becauſe of Abraham's wiſe; and the king of Egypt 
ſeems to have been no ſtranger to the true Gop, but ro 
have had the fear of him before his eyes, and to have 
been influenced by it in all his action 5(1 10. Abraham 
was entertained by him without the appeirance of any 
indiſpoſition towards nim, or any the leaſt fign of their 
having a different re/igion, Even the heathen writers 
give hints, that the Egypiians were at firſt worſhipers 
of the true Gov. Plutarch teſtifies, that in Upper 
Egypt, the inhabitants paid no part of the taxes raiſed 
for the idolatrous worſhip; aſſerting themſelves to own 
no mortal being for God (2), but profeſling to worſhip 
their Go CxEgrs only, Porphyry calls this Egyptian 
OCNEPH, To Anrizoyor, the Creator of the unive, 

I cannot perſuade myſelf that Joſeph, when long al- 


ter this he flouriſhed at the head of the Egyptian miniſ— 


try, had that people deierted the worlbrp of the true Gon, 
would have married into the family he did, or that the 
zealous patriarch wouid have held 1o ſacred and 1nvio- 
lable the lands and endowments of aa idolatrous priett- 
hood. With juſtice thereſore has the great Grotius re- 
marked (3) that in the age of Joſcph no certain foot- 
fieps of idolatry are to be diſcerned 1 in Egypt. J wou'd 
give it to the reader as a conjecture highly probable, 
that idolatry was not eftablitked by law in any part of 
that country, till the diſgrace of Moſes at the court of 
Egypt, when he firſt retired to his brethren in Goſhen 
about foriy years before the Lx dus. This is counte- 
ranced by a paſſage of ſcripture, where it is ſaid of the 
children of Iſrael, that they fucrificed unto devils, not to 
Gor ; to gods whom they knew nol, to new gods that 
came newly up, 20% om their fathers feared not (4). 

| 0 

1) See Shack fore's Connection, vol. 1. p. 281, and 312. 
2 De lſide & Ofiride. 

(3) Vide Poli Synopſin in Gen. 46, verſ. ultim. 
4) Deuter. 38, 17. 
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Sothat Euſebius, Lactantius, Caſſian, Lucian, with 
many of the Jewiſh Rabbies, as well as Voſſius; the 
Abbe Banier, and the moderns 3 in general, appear to 
have been groſsly miſtaken; in making eicher Phœni-ia 
or Egypt the birth-place of idolatry. But this ſymboli- 
cal and hieroglyphical divinity, p ;rocceded from Aſſy ria 
through Phcenicia to Egypt. But it was the Phænician 
Commerce v hich ſpread 1 it in the remoteſt quarters of the 
world; and it is 6bferved, that in all the religions we 
know, even in the Eaſt and Weſt Indies, there is not 
one of them, whole theology is not full of the like em- 
blems. 

It muſt be confeſſed that the multiplication of ſym- 
bols became at length an inexhauftible fund of idolatry, 
Thoſe characters which, before the knouledge of letters, 
were innocent and even necetiary, being by that render- 
ed in a ſhort time uſeleſs, generally neglected, under- 
ſtood by few, and at laſt grievouſly perverted, were the 
occation of infinite errors. This may be well exempit- 
ticd by a ſhort account of the Zodiac (5). 

'The crab, an animal wa alking backwards or oblique- 
ly, ſeemed a proper emblem of the ſun, who arriving 
at this ſign begins his retrogradation (6). The wild 
goat on the contrary, whoſe cuſtom is to feed as he 
climbs, was choſen to denote the Sun, who on coming 
to this point of the heaven, quits the Ls ct part of his 
courſe to regain the higheſt. The ram, the bull, and 
two kids gave name to the three celeſtia! Ihouf: es, through 
which the Sun paſſes i in ſpring. This diſtinguiſhed the 
c fferent kinds of young cattle, produced in this ſeaſon, 
as they naturally ſuccs eded each other: the lambs ap- 
pearing firſt, the caives next, and the Lids laſt. Two of 
theſe latter were choſen, on account of the peculiar 
iruitfulneſs of the goat, which generally bears twins. 
But theſe the Greeks diſplaced, n the twin 
brothers, Caſtor and Pollux. The furs of the Lion 
Juſcly expreſſed the heat of the Sun, on his leaving Can- 
cer. The virgin crowned with ears of corn, was an em- 
blem of the harveſt, uſually ending about chat time: 
Nothing could better denote the equality of days and 
nizhts under the autumnal equinox, than the r, | 

bra. 


(5) See Abbe Pluche's Hiſt. of the Heavens, vol, I. p. 10» & ſeq» 
(6, Macrob, Saturn. I. 1, c. 17. 
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Libra. The diſeaſes, conſequent upon the tall of the 
leaf, were characteriſed by the Scorpion. The chaſe 
of wild beaſts, annually obſerved at that time, was not 
improperly diſtinguiſhec by Sagittarius, a man on horſe- 
back, armed with a bow and arrow. Aquarius repre- 
ſented the rains of winter; and the two Fiſhes bound to- 
gether, or incloſed in a net, indicated the ſeaſon for 
fiihing, ever beſt at the approach of ſpring. Wha 
could be more ſimple and uſetul than this diviſion of the 
Sun's annual courſe into twelve equal portions, expreſ- 
ſed by ſo many viſible figns, which ſerved to regulate and 
deſcribe the ſeaſons and the buſineſs proper to each. 
Theſe rude delineations of the celeſtial houſes probably 
gave birth to painting. But then theſe images preſent— 
ed to the mind a meaning very different from the idea 
conveyed to the eye. And when this meaning was lofi. 
the imagination was quickly at work to ſupply another 
more agreeable to its own corruption. 

The kingdom oi Egypt, on account of its peculiar 
fituation, became the great ſchool of this ſymbolical 
learning; and thence, in proceſs of time, the grand 
mart of idolatry. It is not improbable that the prie fis 
might endeavour to ſtem the torrent of ſuperſtition that 
we a from it, till finding all their {ſtrength ineffettual, 
they ſubmitted to the times, and trom views of avazice 
and ambition became public detenders of thoſe errors, 
which ſecretly they condemned. For, it is certain, that 
while thus they complied with the popular language, they 
yet ſtudied all they could collect of the ancient and real 
ſignification of the ſymbolical figures, taking care to re- 
quire a profound lecrecy of all perſons whom they in- 
ſtructed in this kind of knowledge. And for this reaſon 
ſphinges were placed at the entrances of their temples, 
intimating to thoſe who approached, that they were to 
look for a further meaning in what they ſhould ſee; for 
that eil was myiterious there. 

Such was the origin of thoſe initiations ſo much ſought 
after in Egypt, Aſia, and afterwards in Greece. Indeed 
theſe mylteries themſelves were in the end moſt grofsly 
abuſed: yet there is no queſtion, but that in their pri- 
mary inſtitution they were intended to explain the natu— 
ral and divine things couched under thoſe repreſentations. 
For they did not only unfold the nature of things, gh 

(9900) 
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this ſeems to have had (7) the greateſt ſhare in them; 
but inculcated alſo the immortality of the foul, a fu- 
ture ſtate of (8) rewards and puniſhments, the coule- 
quent neceſſity of virtue, and the other great truſts of 
religion which had been handed down trom the carlieſt 
ages. 

Thus the ancient Eaſtern nations had a reſerved mean- 
ing in all their emblematical ſigures; which it ſis fre- 
quently in our power, even at this diſtance of time, to 
make out. Much of the language ſpoken by them is 
[till exiſting : by the means ot which, matters o fo re- 
mote antiquity may in a great meaſure be diſengaged 
frum that myſterious darkneſs, in which the 1gnorance 
of lome ages, and the follies of others, have involved 
them. I thall be eaſily underſtood to ſpeak this of 
the Hebrew tongue; ſo much of which, 1 ſay, is yet 
remaining to us, as will eafily, by a compariſon with 
other languages, manifeit it to be an original: and all 
orners, on examination, will diſcover, how largely they 
ave dratis of this fountain. The names of animals, 
iy wtunately expreſſive of their properties, beſpeak it 
to have been given by the great author of nature; and 
thuic of the tirſt men (9), ſo nicely applied to their 
:elpective conditions and circumſtances, leave no room 
c doubt that they were coeval with the perſons them= 
lcl.es, The Greeks borrowed their idolatry from Pheœ— 
„e and Egypt, which indeed the innovating ſpirit of 

that 
(7) Onitto Eleuſinam ſanctam illam & augnſtam, 
Ubi initiantur gentes orarum altime | 
Pretereo Sainothraciam, eaque 
2uez Lemni 
| Nocturuo aditu occuita coluutur 
Sylwveſtribus ſepibus denſa : 

Puibus explicatis, ad rationemgue revocatis, rerum magis Natura 
cogr.o/Cirur quam Deorum. Cicero de Nat. Deor. I. 1. . 42 ” 

(3) Tas os peri x0vThs Wipt T5 The TE Bis TEAUTE; Ka T8 
TU @tiT0; dν,⁶ Ai rg EAmIOAG i,80%. Mocr, in panegyr. 
Mili cum multa eximia divinaque videntur Athena peperiſſe, atque 
in vita hominum attuliſſe, tum nihil melius illis myſteriis, quibus ex agreſti 
immanigue vita, exculta ad humanitatem & mitigati ſumus : initiaquey 
ut appellantur, ita re vera principia vitæ cognovimus ; neque jolum 
eum {etitia vivendi rationem accepimus, ſed etiam cum ſpe meliore 
moriendi. Cicero de legibus, I. 2.c. 14. 


(9) See Origin of Languages by the late Doctor Gregory Sharpe. 
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that ncople improved in the moſt extravagant manner; 
and it is not poſſible to explain their religious antiqui- 
ties without having recourſe to the language of thoſe 
countries from which they were tranſplanted. When 
therefore this is done without force or conſtraint, pro- 
poſing an mterpretation natural and eaſy; not to re- 


ceive it were to reject the only means (in many caſes) 


of information, which remain to us at this immenſe dif- 
tance of time. The reader will conſider this as an apo- 
logy for the free ute winch is made of this tongue in 
the preceding ſheets; where he will find a great num- 
ber of ſtrange and otherwiſe unaccountable ſtorie 'S, hav- 
ing their foundations ſolely i in the diflerent meanings of 
the ſame word: So that an account, in itſelf innocent 
and eaſy, by being perverſely rendered, became fre— 
quently the {ource of idle wonder r, and at leng th of 
idolatrous veneration. It is not from the idolatrous 
Greeks themfſclves that we are to expect full fatisfac- 
tion in thele matters. Very few of them gave them- 
ſelves the trouble to enquire into the meaning of their 
own ceremonies, Every thing that was butt. Egyptian 
was readily adopted, and the very names of the gods 
they worſhippe d were originally taken upon trult. For 
the Pelaſgians, as Flerodutus informs us (1), had for— 
merly ſacrificed and prayed or gods ia general, with— 
out attributing either name or firname to any deity, 
which in thoſe times Foey had never heard of; but 
they called them gods, beauſe they dip: ed and 
governed all actions aud countries. After a long g time 
the names of che other gods were brought among them 
from Egypt, and laſt of all that of Bacchus; upon 
which they conſulted the oracle of Dodona, fill ac- 
counted the moſt ancient, and then the only oracle in, 
Grecoe, and having enquired: whether they ſhould re- 
ceive theſe names from the barbarians, the oracle an- 
{wered, they ſhould. So from that time they invoked 
the rods i in their ſacrifice under diſtinct names; and the 
ſame were afterwards received by the Greeks from theie 
Pelaſgians. This, ſays my author, I had from the 
prieſteſſes of Dodona. 

It is ſaid to the honour of Moſes, that he was learned 
in all the wiſdom of the Fygyptians. Whence it is then 
that greater abſurdities in religion have been aſcribed to 


this 
i) In Euterpe, 
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this wiſe people, than have been met with amongſt the 

moſt barbzrous and unctvilized nations? This could 
only proceed from the travelling Greeks, who under- 
ſtood little of what they ſaw, and made the worſt uſe 
of what they carried home; which, by their poets, 
was afterwards enlarged and diverlificd with all the 
wantonneſs of a licentivas imagination. Thus that 
idolatry which had its foundation in the vauity and 
corruption of the human heart, was chiefly indebted 
for. its fabulous bulk amongtt the Greeks, to the warm 
and plaſtic imagination of the ports 3 was ſtill further 
improved by the bulduec's of the, pencil, the fine impreſ— 
ſion of th: hiſfel, and the filence oi tre f ſtage. 

When the human figure was b:it made the object of 
ide latrous vencration, may perhaps be difficult to deter- 
mine. We read of graven images in the land of Ca- 
Paan, in the time of Notes and J. ſhua. But theſe in 
all probability was extremely 101g and inartificial, and. 
perhaps nothing more than upright itones or winding. 
pillars. Such as they were, however: Zadmus is ſa 4 
to have carried the uſe of them into Greece. I ſhould 
imagine, that they were not worſhi, oped in Exypt till 
long after; eſpecially it that be true, w. nic h Clemens of 
Alexandria quotes Leo as affirmiug (2), in his treatiſe 
of the Egy ptian gods, that their celebrated Iſis lived 
not till the time of Lynceus, in the cle venth generati— 
on after Moſes. 

It has been generally allowed, that the perſons whoſe. -. 
memory was thus religiouſly preſerved, were ſuch as. 
Lad been greatly diſtingniſh. d for the invention of uſe— 
ful arts, and their beneficence to mankind (3). But to 
make this ſpecies of idolatry go down with the people, 
lomething more than a-pretended duification 1cems to 
have been neceſlary ; becauſe, jn oder to ſecure this 
extravagant honour to their fave urſtes, we find the: 
Egyptians arraying their images with verious cuſigus and 
attributes; thus making them the repteteutatives of ſuch 
natural things as we adored already by the ſuperſtitious. 
herd. Thus we find Oliris adorned with the emblems 
of the ſun, Iſis decked with thoſe of the æther, and the 

golden 


(2) Stromat. I. 1. p. 322. 
(3) Suſcepit autem vita hominum, conſuetudogue communis, ut bene- 
iciis excellentes wires in calum fama ac weluntate tollerent. 
Cicero de Nat, Deo. I. 2. c. 24+ 
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golden Seraph inſeparable from Orus (4). Granting 
therefore that there were ſuch perſons in the world, as 
Japiter, Apollo, Bacchus, Iſis, &c. yet we muſt allow 
the attributes given, and the ceremonies paid to them, 
to be ſolely applicable to thr luminaries, or to the natu- 
ral cauſes and effects, which, it is manifeſt, were repre- 
ſented by them. 

Or it may be that mankind were not altogether ſo 
eager and ſo haſty in their corruptions ; that the conſe- 
cration of eminent and virtuous men was no more in the 
firſt place than a ſort of canonization z and that the wor- 
ſlip paid to them was only conſidered as a public teſti- 
mony of their belief, that ſuch perſons were received 
into the abodes of the bleſſed, and numbered among 
the ſons of God. This at leaſt was the opinion of Ci- 
eero (5). For that the law commands thoſe who were 
conſecrated from amongſt men, to be worſhipped ; it 
ſhews indeed, ſays he, that the ſouls of all men are im- 
mortal? but that thoſe of the brave and the good are 
divine. 

May we not therefore conclude, with regard to the 
ancient Egyptians particularly, that they were not iz- 
norant of ONE SUPREME BEING, who by his knowledge 
conceived the world, before he formed it by his will ; 
but to comply with the growing corruptions of man- 
kind, in which compliance they were extremely guilty, 
allowed them to adore (and in this no doubt they found 
their account) the different attributes of his eſſence, and 
the different effects of his goodneſs under the ſymbols 
ef the heavenly powers, of renowned perſonages, and 
at laſt even of terreſtrial bodies, as plants and animals ; 
thus wilfully laying the foundation of the groſſeſt ſu- 
perſtition and idolatry. 

How little the beſotted Greeks had to ſay for them- 
ſclves on this head, and how ignorant indeed they were 
of their own religions rites, had been remarked alrea- 
dy. As theſe took their gods ſo fondly from the Egyp- 
tians, ſo did the Romans theirs chiefly from them. This 


appears at large in the preceding ſheets. It muit be 
eonfeſſed 


(4) Infantemque vident, exporrectumque draconem. Oviv. 
See chap. 63, of Iſis, Ofiris, aud Orus. 
(5) Quod autem ex hominum genere conſecratos, ficut Hereulem & 
ceteros, coli lex jubet, indicat omnium quidem animos immortales eſſe ſed 
fortium bonorumgue divinos. De Legibus, I. 2. c. xi. 
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contedled at the ſame time, that as ſome of tlieſe laſt 
refer the whole multitude of their divinities to the tun, 
che original object of idolatry, thence called the uni- 
verfal one (6). So did others of them to the GarAr 
Ai,rvox or NATURE, affirining, * Jupiter to be the 
* foul of the world (7), who formed the univerſe of 
** the four elements, and fills and moves it thus com- 
* pated.” In the ether he is Jupiter; in the air, Ju- 
2.3 in the ſea, Neptune; in the lower parts of the ſea, 
Sainciaz in the earth, Pluto; in hell, Proſerpine; in 
domeſtic fires, Veſta; in the working- furnace, Vulcan; 
in the heavenly bodies, the Sun, Moon, and Stars; 
amongſt diviners, Apollo; in trade, Mercury; in Ja- 
vas, the Beginner; in boundaries, the Terminator; 
in time, Saturn; in war, Mars and Bellona; Bacchus 
in the vintage; Ceres in the harveſt; in the woods, 
Diana; in the ſciences, Minerva; and is himſelf, in 
tine, the whole multitude of vulgar gods and goddeſſes, 
Theſe are all the one Jupiter, whether they be conſider— 
ed, according to ſome, as parts of himielf, or, accord- 
ing to others, as his virtues and attributes. 'This 1s ex- 
actly of a piece with the reaſoning of Seneca; who aſ- 
ſerts that Gop may have names in number equal to his 
gifts (8). 

Notwithſtanding this, we find on ſome occaſions 
even among theſe, the monſtrous abſurdity of making 
uc gods arrived to ſuch a pitch, that temples have been 
every now and then vowed and erected by magiſtrates 
and commanders, even to creatures of their own ſud— 
den imagination; ſuch as the chance of war, or their 
own withes or fears had raiſed. So that Pliny'e obler- 
vatious (9), with ſome allowance for th» latitude of ex- 
preſſion, may ſeem to have been not ili-fouunded ; that 

the 


(6) Diverſe wirtutes ſolis nomina Diis dederunt : unde fupicutum prin « 
cipes prodiderunt, Mactob. Saturn. 1. 1. c. 17. 

(7 St. Auguſtin de civitate Dei, c. 11. 'Vome 5. p. 42, 43- 

(3) Fovem illum optimum ac maximum rite dices & tonantem & ta- 
torem quod flant beneficio ejus omnia, ſtator ſtabilitorque eſt, Quæcumęde 
wvoles illi nomina proprie aptabis, vim alizuam effectumqne ceeifſium 78 
rn! continent ia. Tot appellatianes ejus puſſunt , quot miuncra, Hune 
& Liberum Patrem & Herculem, ac Mercurium neſiri putant. N 
omyiun parens ſit: quia vis ejus invicta fit. Guia ratio genes iu, ty 
numeruſzue, & ordo, & Scienta, Cc De Belle. Il. 4. C. 7, 8. 

(9) Nat. Hiſt. Lib. II. c. 7. 
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the extravagance of human paſſions and aſſections had 
made more gods than tiere were men. 

Yet upon the whole, the hiſtory of religion is not ſo 
Garkened v with error, but that, through all theſe ſhades 
of fo!! y, an attentive -nquirer may {till diſcern the dif- 
penſat ions of Gon, from the firit offence of man to this 
day, to have been regular and uniform, and directed to 
one oreat end, namely, his own ſupres e glory in the 
happineſs of his crea ures, 

Let us therefore adore this ever gracious Being with 
humble ſincerity. Let us acknowle: ge his infinite 
mercies with a due ſenſe of our own demerits; and be- 
ware, above all things, that we attempt not to ſet up 
our own wenk reaſon in oppoſition to the declared will 
and commandments of Gop. This has becu the great 
ſftumbling-block in all ages: and from ſuch demcauour 
contuſion of every fort mutt neceſſarily enſue. 
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AV E ſhall now enter into the nature of the Pagan 


fables, their religious ſentiments, and the manner af 


their worſhip, Here we ſhall find truth blended with 
error, and obſcured with fiction, which has wrapt in 
clouds the moſt important doctrines, ſuch as the cresti— 
on of the world, the fall of man, the deſtruction of the 
human race by an univerſal deluge, the change produg- 
ed in nature by that great cvent, the origin of nature 
and moral evil, and the final reſtitution of all things to 


their primitive glory and ſplendor. 


Notwithſtapding the great corruption which had 
crept into the worſhip of all nations, we have ſceu tIat 
the men of learning and reflection generally maintained 
honourable notions of the deity, and the obligations of 
moral virtue. As the Greeks and Romans had received 
their divinities from Phœnicia and Egypt, and by miſe 
taking the manneis, the cuſtoms and language of thoſe 
nations, had made gods of the common Iymb_ls which 
they employed to teach the people to honour one God, 
the author of all good, to live in peace, to expreſs the 
times and ſeaſone for the performance vt the common oc- 
currences of life, and to expect a better ſtate to come; 
ſo their religion became cbſcured by fables, aud a va» 
riety of fictions, which, while the vulgar underſtood in 
a litera] ſenſe, their ſages endeavoured to explain and re- 
duce to ingenious allegories, and thereby to render the 
heathen worſhip conſiſtent with all the natural notions 
of a ſupreme Deity, the wiſe governor of the world, 
and by accounting for the introduction of moral evil, to 
vindicate the rules of his providence, and to juſtify the 
ways of God to man. 

: Fables are indeed a very ancient method of convey— 
ing truth, and veils of fo fine a texture as not wholly 
to conccal the beauties that lie bencach them, Thus,“ 


lays 
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ſays Origin (1), „the Egyptian philoſophers have 
© ſublime notions with regard to the Divine Nature, 
& witch they keep ſecret, and never diſcover to the 
people, but under the veil of fables and allegorics. 
All the Eaſtern nations, the Perſians, the Indians, the 
« Syrians, conceal ſecret myſteries under their religious 
* fables. The wiſe men of all nations (2) ſee into the 
* true ſenſe and meaning of them, whilſt the vulgar go 
no further than the exterior ſymbol, and ſee only the 
& bark that covers them.“ 

This was frequently the caſe when foreign and diſtant 
nations adopted what they but imperfectly underſtood. 
Allegories became objects of faith. Thus could any 
thing give a more lively idea of the ſtate of retribution, 
than the ceremonies with which the Egyptians buried 
their dead. The Greeks and Romans, ſtruck with the 
ideas that were ſo ſtrongly conveyed, took the type for 
the reality ; the boat which was to convey the body to 
the place of burial, which was with the Egyptians an 
emblem of death, and was called Tranquillity, becauſe 
it carried over none but the juſt, was repreſented by the 
Greeks and Romans as a boat to carry ſouls. Cerberus, 
an hieroglyphic, carved out of wood or ſtone, to expreſs 
the lainentations beſtowed on the virtuous, became an 
animated monſter. The lake of Acheruſia became a vi- 
fionary river of Tartarus, and was called Acheron. 
The judges that decided the merit of the deceaſed, 
were repreſented as conſigning the ſpirit to final happi- 
neſs or miſery, and the flowery feld where the righteous 
alone were buried, into that place of joy which the eli— 
zout of the Egyptians was only deſigned as a faint re- 
preſentation of. Yet, notwithſtanding the fables into 
which theſe myſteries were turned, this very 1mportant 
truth was {till conveyed, that there would be a tate of 
*udgment in which the virtuous would be rewarded, ns 

the 


(1) Origen contra Celſum, lib. 1. p. 17. 

(2) „ Thoſe who are acquainted with theſe myſteries,“ ſays 
Iſocrates, ** inſure to themſelves very picating hopes againſt the 
« hour of death, and which extend to a whole eternity.“ Theſe 
«© myſteries (ſays epictetus) were eſtabliſhed by the ancients, o 
« regulate the lives of men, and to baniſh diſorders from the 
% world.” 
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the vicious puniſhed. The very prayer, or form of ab- 


folution, which was given by the Egyptian prieſts to the 
relations of the deceaſed, contamed a uſeful l-for to 
the living, as it exhibited a conciſe ſyſtem f thoſe moe 
rals which wert tv entitle them to the Divine Favour, 
and to a decent burial in the plains, on the contin:s of 
the lake Acheruſia. This prayer was preierived by 
Porphyry, who copied it frum Euphanics, whoſe 
works are now loſt, and is as follows: „ O dun, thou 
* firſt divinity! and ye celeſtial Gods who gave life to 


man! vouchſafe to reccive me this day unto your ho- 


&« ly tabernacles. I have endcavoured, to the beſt of 
„my power, to render my life agreeable to you; I 
„% have behaved with the highelt veneration towards the 
„Gods, with whom I was acquainted in my iufancy; 
have never failed in my duty to thoſe vio brought 
* me into being, nor in natural affection to the womb 
* that bore me. My hands are pure from my neigh- 
„ hour's blood; I have maintained an inviolable regard 
* to truth and fidelity; and may I not appeal to the ſi- 
« leace of mankind, who have nothing to lay ro my 
© wy charge, as a ſure and certain teſtimony of my 1n- 
« tegrity? Uf however, any perſonal and ſecret fault 
„has eſcaped me, and I have cffended in eating or in 
„drinking, let theſe entrails bear all the blame.“ 
Here the entrails of the deceaſed were produced by the 
relations, and immediately thrown into the luke. 

But however uſeful theſe ceremonies niht be, as 
practiſed among th Egyptians, yet being contidered 
as realities by the Greeks, and rendered more ridiculous 
by the abſurdity of their fables, it is no wonder that 
they loſt their efficacy, and became, as Juvenal informs 
us, diſbclieved even by thei children. 

But it is not at all ſtrange, that this ſhould be the 
caſe with the Greeks, when the Egyptiaus themſelves 
were fallen into idolatry, and thute fimple emblems, 
once ſo well known to this people, were become the 
medium of thei: prayers and adorations. Every thing 
had an air of myſtery, and theſe myſteries were under» 
ſtood by none but the pricſts, or thoſe to whom they 
were pleaied to explain them, which was always done 
under the ſeal of ſecrecy. The vuicar were ſuffered to 
continue in their errors, huce it might have been dau- 


gerousg 
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gerous even for their prieſts to attempt to pen their-- | 
eyes, and to reduce. their worſhip to the ſimplicity of 
the ancient practice, 7 
Nothing has ever contributed more to diſguiſe the 
truth, and to corrupt the worſhip of the Greeks and 
Romans, than the multitude of fictions introduced by l 
their poets. It is this that has principally occaſioned l 
that jumble of images, that indecorum in characters, | 
and that abſurdity in their fictions, which are ſo juſtly l 
condemned by their wiſeſt philoſophers. C 
It is the province of poetry to change the face of na- 

ture, to give life and activity to inanimate beings, ſub- j 
ſtance and form to thought; to deify the paſſions, and K 
to create a world of its own. The poet is not bound K 
by the ſame laws as other men; he has a power that . 
enables him to create and deſtroy at pleaſure, and with 2 
the ſame eale he forms gods (3), hcroes, men, and | t 
monſters, He makes quick tranitions from reality to t 
fiction; from fiction to reality, and from thoſe gods 0 
v 


which he believes to thoſe of his own creating; and 
from hence ariſes a principal ſource of that confuſion r 
which has given ſuch different mterpretations to, and 


which renders it ſo difficult to explain the ancient my- 5 
thology. The Greek and Roman poets have almoſt 7 
0 


always preferred the marvellous and the ſparkling to 
the fimplicity of naked truth. If a princeſs died of 
grief for the loſs of her huſband or her child, ſhe was 
changed iuto a rock or fountain; initead of ſaying that 
Cephalus roſe with the fun, Aurora mult he in love 5 bet 


with the youth, and force him abroad. To reprefent * 
the long life of Icalus, the goddeſs of health muſt re- ot 
new his age. Inſtead of ſaying that Endymion ſtuied wy 
iv the mountains of Caria the courſe of the moon, they 0 
tell us, that he had there an interview with Diana, and 

that her ſtaying with her gallant was the cauſe of 10 
eclipſes ; but as theſ: amours could not lalt for ever, they 12 
were obliged to invent a new fable, to account for them Ji 
another wav, and therefore they feigned that ſome ſor- 85 
ecreſs of Theſſaly, by her enchant ments, drew down xa 


the moon to the earth. To account for the perpe: ual 


verdure of the laurel, they talked of the amour. of 
Apollo 


(3 The ancient heroes were ſuppoſed to be a middle kind of ; 
beings, tat partook boil of the nature oi gods and men. ? 
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Apollo and (4) Daphne. To expreſs the agility and 
ſwiftneſs of Periclymnus, they affirmed that he was 
able to aſſume all ſhapes, and at laſt turned himſelf into 
an eagle. Amphion, by his oratory, prevailed on a 
barbarous people to build a city, and to dwell in ſocie- 
ty: he is therefore ſaid to raiſe up the walls of Thebes 
by the ſound of his lyre; and Orpheus to charm the 
lions and tigers, and to move the rocks and trees by his 
harmony, becauſe nothing could withſtand his perſuafi- 
on, or reſiſt the force of his eloquence, 

Who would imagine that by the wings of Dedalus 


and Icarus, were fignified a ſhip under ſail? That all 


the changes of Achelous, were only frequent inundati— 
ons? That by the combat of Hercules with the god of 
that river, was only meant a bank that was raiſed to pre- 
vent its overflowing? That Hercules encountering the 
hydra of Lerna, ſignified no more than a man's drain— 
ing a marſhy country ? or that Hercules ſeparating 
with his hands the two mountains Calpe and Abyla, 
when the ocean ruſhed in with violence, aud found a 
paſſage into the Mediterrapean, meant no more, perhaps, 
than that, in the time of one Hercules, the ocean, by 
the aſſiſtance of an earthqnake, broke a neck of land, 
and formed the {traits ef Gibraltar? Or that the fable 
of Paſiphe contains nothing but an mtrigue of the 
queen of Crete with a captain named Taurus? 

Who could believe that Scylla and Charybdis were 
only two dangerous rocks near the iſland of Sicily, fre— 
ently fatal to mariners? That the friglitful monfter 
which ravaged the plains of Troy, was the inundations 


of the ſea; or that Heſionc's being expulcd to this 
monſter, meant no more than that ſhe was to be given 


to him who put a ſtop to theke inundations ? 
Thus what Homer and Virgil aſcribe to Minerva, is 
to be attributed to prudence and good conduct. It is 


no longer the exhalations that pr Cuce thunder, but 
Jupiter armed to aifright mortals. If a mariner per— 


ceives a rifing ſtorm, it is angry Neptune {welling the 
waves. Echo ceaſes to be a mere ſound, and becomes 


anymph bewailing the loſs of her Narciſſus. 


Thus 


7 (4) Tac laurel was called by the Greeks Daphne. 
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Thus by the cloud with which Minerva concealed 
Ulyſſes, is meant the darkneſs of the night, which {uf- 
fered him to enter the town of the Phœnicians without 
being dilccvered; and when Priam is conducted by 
M-rcury into the tent of Achilles, we are only to un- 
derſtand, that he ſet out to obtain Hector's body in the 
dark, with a preſent to appeaſe his anger. If the de- 
lights of the country of the Lotophagi detain the com- 
panions of Ulyſſes, we are told by Homer, that the 
fruits of that illand made thoſe who taſted them loſe all 
remembrance of their families, or their native country. 
This is an ingenious fiction intended to convey this im- 
portant truth, that the love of pleaſure debauches the 
mind, and baniſhes from the heart every laudable affec- 
tion. It they loiter at the court of Circe, and abandon 
themſelves to riot and debauchery, this pretended ſorce- 
reſo, w.th great elegance and ſtrength of expreſſion, is 
{aid to turn them into ſwine, 

It the poct, ſays Lactantius, found it for bis intereſt 
to flatter or conſole a prince for the loſs of his ſon, it 
was but giving him a place among the ſtars. Shepherds 
were all ſatyrs or tauns; ſhepherdrcfſes, nymphs or 
naiades ; ſhips, flying horſes z men on horſeback, cen- 
taurs; every lewd woman was a ſyren or a harpy; 
oranges were apples of gold; and arrows and darts, 
lightning and bolts of thunder. 

Rivers and fountains had their tutelary deities, and 
for:etimes. were repreſented as deities themſclves ; - the 
uniting their ſtreams was called marriage, and brouks 
and canals were their children, If they would {peak of 
the rainbow, that too muit be a goddeſs dreſſed in the 
richeit colours ; and as they were at a loſs to account 


for the production of this phænomenon, it was called 


the daughter of Thaumas, a poetica. perſonage, whole 
nam fignifics wonderful. 

Sometimes a concern for the honour of the Bates be- 
cam the ſource of fables. It a princeſs proved too trail 
to withſtand the attempts of her lover; her flatterer, to 
ſcreen her reputation, immediately called in the aſſiſ- 
tance of ſome enamoured god: this was eaſily believed 
by the ignorant vulgar, for they could ſuppoſe none 
but a divine perſon could preſume to attempt one of 
herrauk. Thus her reputation was unſullicd, and, in- 


ſtead 


„ 8 * * 
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ſtead of becoming infamous, ſhe was honoured, and the 
huſband partook of their glory. Nor are the ſtories of 
Rhea Sylvia. (5), the mother of Rhemus and Romulus, 
and of Paulina (6), the only inſtances to be found in 
hittory of the credulity of huſba nds and parents. From 
this ſource and corruption of the prieſts, were derived 
many of the tables relating to the amours of the gods. 
4 other times, the tran! welt transformations ſhrung 
only from a fimilitude of names, and confificd in a b lay 
of words: the Cygnus was transformed into a ſwan; 
Picus, into a woodpecker ; Et. _ into a fpar-hawk; 
the Cecrops, into monkie s3 RON 4 lopis, into a fox. 
The ancient opinion, that the wor < was formed from 
Chaos, or a confuled concourſe of matter, which Hefiod 
calis the father of the g-ds, probably had i its riſe from 
a litera! interpretatiog of the beginning of that ſublime 
deſeription, which Motes gave us of the cre tion (7); 
where, before the formation of any part of the univerle, 
It 15 1419, The earth was wort bout form, and voi, and 
darkn: 1D WAS UPON the Vi. c nf " the 06 DAS the latter Dart 
of the verie, where the 5 Spirit of God is repreſent ted as 
7114 vin To yu ering Oer 7 valrers, mig nt gie e the J Zgy N= 
tians, the ee m the Chaldeans the Perfians, 
and the Indians, the idea which they mean to expreſs 
when they talk of the egg of the world. 
But it was not ſufficient for Hefiod to make a god 
of Chaos, to deſcribe the order that ſprang from this 


L confuſion; 


(5) Her uncle Amullus having found means to get into her 
aphtments, Numitor, ber father, ſpread a report, tiiat the t in 
of Waich ſhe wi delivered proceeded tom tie embraces of the god 
of war. Dion. de Halic. Ant: Bom. I. b. 4. Tit. Liv. liv. I 

(6) A young Roman Knight, Fend Mundus, falling in love 
Witt Paulina, and findung all lus endeavours to conquer her virtue 
Prove lrunlots, Corruptct TiC pricetts of Auubis, lie perſuad led 
her to belisve that the Sol W 5 ſtruck with her be: sen W.1.Ch me 
as that very n Kal led vy auſband to the temple. A ſe v aays 
afrer, ſceing Myndus, woem the happened 2 eecidcatall y to me des. le 
let her. into the ſecret; Paulina, engaged and Ald. with indignati- 
on, Carried her co: ant be to.e liberius, Wilo ordered the ſtatue 
ot Anubis to be thrown into the Tiber, his priefts to be burat 
alive, and Mundus to be ſent into exite, 

(7) Gen. i. 2, 
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confuſion; Chaos muſt have an offspring, and rhere- 
fore, inſtead of ſaying like Moſes, that dirkneſs was 
upon the face of the deep, he fays Chaos brought forth 
Gloomineſs and Night; and, to continue the genealo— 


gy, inſtead of ſaying with the inſpired writer, God di- 


vided the gt from the darkneſs, be expreſles ſomething 
like the ſame idea, by adding, that from Night ſprang 
Air and Day. Moſes ſays that God ordered the dry land 
to appear, and created the firmament which he called heaven e 
Heſiod ſays, that the Earth begat Heaven, the high 
Mountains, and the Caves. He then informs us of the 
origin of the Ocean, who was the father of Springs 
and Rivers, of the birth of the Sun and Moon, and ſe- 
veral other gods of the like kind. 

It is very evident, that this whole account 1s nothing 
more than an allegorical hiſtory of the formation of all 
things, in which the varicus parts of natwe are perſo- 
rated; but the hand of the great Architect is wanting. 
Ovid treats this ſubje& in a more intelligible manner, 
and with great beauty introduces the Creator, whom he 
calls God, or Nature, forming the various parts with 
the utmoſt regularity and order. But in nothing does 
he come ſo near to Moſes, as in the account he gives of 
the formation of man, which, as well as Moſes, he 
makes the laſt work of the creation, and introduces 
Promotlieus, or Council, forming him of clay, in the 
image of the gods. 

A creature of a more exalted Kind, 

IWos wanting yet, and then was man defign*d'; 

Conſcinus of theurht, of more c:facious Urea. 

For empire form'd, and fit to rule the reſt (8). 

From this introduction it will not admit of a doubt, 
but that Ovid underſtood the ſtory of Prometheus in the 
literal ſenſe. And as to the circumſtance which” he 
omits, of his taking fire from heaven to animate the 
Iompiih form; what is this, ſays a modern author, but 
God's breathing into his noftrils the breath of life? 

And here 1t cannot be improper to mention a fable, 


which Plato puts into the mouth of Ariſtophanes (9) : 
The 


(8) Ovid, ib. 1 
(9) Plato in his Banquet. 
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„The gods (ſays he) formed man at firſt of a round 
e figure, with two bodies, two faces, four legs, four 
& feet, and both ſexes. Theſe men were of ſuch ex- 
** traordinary ſtrength, that they refolved to make war 
ce upon the gods: Jupiter, incenfed at this enterprize, 
« would bave deſtroyed them as he had done the giants; 
ce but ſeeing that by this means he muſt have deſtroyed 
„e the whole human race, he contented himſelf with 
« dividing them aſunder; and, at the ſame time, or- 
6 dered Apollo to ſtretch over the breait, and other 
parts of the body, the ikin, as it is at preſent, 
© Thele two parts of the body thus disjoined want to 
& he re- united; and this is the origin of love.“ | 

Ovid mentions only the formation of man, without 

taking the leaſt notice of Eve, in which he evidently 
copies the account given us by Moſes, who omits men— 
tioning this in his general hiltory of the creation, And 
the hint of this fable was probably taken from this cir- 
cumſtance, where the ſcripture ſays (1), God created 
man, and then adds, male and female created he them; and 
the circumſtance of their being cut aſunder, the cloſ- 
ing up the fleſh, and the reaſon given for conjugal 
love, from Eve's being made of a rib taken out of 
Adam's fide, and his ſaying upon this, She ig bone of my 
bone, and firſh of my fleſh; therefore ſhall a man leave his 
father and mother, and cleave unto his wife (2). 

Hence it ſeems at leaſt probable, that the writings of 
Moſes were not unknown to the Greeks, which makes 
it the more likely, that theſe writings, or a more auci— 
ent tradition, gave riſe to the different repreſentations 
the Pagans have given us of an original ſta.e of iuno— 
cence, which was an object of faith amongſt all civi- 
lized nations, I'his has been painted in the molt beauti- 
ful colours, by the heathen pocts, under the diſtinction 
of the golden age, or the reign of Saturn. 

In ſeveral things, indeed, both Moſes and the heathen 
philoſophers agree: they equally ailert, that man was 
created in a ſtate of innocence, and conſequently in a 
ſtate of happineſs, but that debaiiag his nature, and 
alienating himſelf from God, he became guilty, ſubject 


10 
(1) Gen. i. 27. 


(2) Gen. it. 21, 22, 23, 24+ 
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to pain, diſeaſes, and death, and to all thoſe afflictions 
which are neceff ary to awaken his mind, and to call 
him to lis r ; that we are ſtrangers here, that this is 
a ſtate of trial, and ha it is as much our intereſt as du— 
ty to ſit ourſelves, by a courſe of virtue and piety, for 
a nobler and more exalted flate of exiſtence. The 
Egyptians (3) and Periians (+) * ad other ſchemes, 
wherei in the ſame im; portagt tiutns were CONVEY CC, thy? 
according to the genius of thoſe countries, they were 
wrapped up in ae gortes. Plutarch has given us his ſen— 
timents on the ſame ſubject, and they are too juſt and 
rational to be omitted. 4 The world, at its birth, ſays 
* he, (5) received from its Creator al tat is good ; 
* whitever it has at pre ut, that can be c alled wicked 
or unhapp Y, is an in wif „it! on, tor 2101 to its nature 
& God cannot be the cau'c of evil, bec: aule he is 2 55 


ce 


„ por 5 7 N 4 1 

reignly good; matter cannot ke "Ws cauſe of evil, ! 
6 5 *. 

Cale It I 18 110 40 7: e f. Nee; but CY 1. comes "his 4 
LY) 


tid principle, neither ſo perfect as God, nor ſo im- 
perfect as matter.“ 
The notion of g gu; dian angels has been contended for 
by many Chriſtians, who alledge ſeveral paſſages of 
ſcripture that ſcem to favour this dactrine, while others 
have turned all that has been ſaid of theſe genii into al- 
gh and atert, that by the two demons, the one 
good and the 2 bad, are meant the influences of 
contcience, and the firenoth of f appe ite, 

It is very Sitten Jas yen, that the Greeks had 
an idea of theſe beings, and that their exittence was 
generally 


cc 


(30 The Eryptians derive the ſource of natural and moral evil 
from a wicked inan W100 they call Typhon. 

(4 ) T. wh „er ſia a 'Þ echt. Ce tlie TT if] ot all tie d.forder and \\ViGe 
kedneſs iu tle world frown ev | ſpirits, the chief of weh ti ey call 
Ahrim or Arimanius. Liglit, ſay they, can produce notlung but 
light, and 1 ne ver can be the origin of evil; it produ ded ſeveral be- 
1: 855 ail of them ſpititual, luminous and po.verivi; but Arimaplus, 
tacir clacf, had an eil thevglhe contrery to the light; he donbted, 
je by twat douhting hecame dak; and from hence procceded 

latever is contiary to the light. They alſo tell us, that there will 
come a time when Armanius ſhall be completely deftroyed, when 
the carth will change :ts forin, and when all mankind ſhall enjoy 
the ſeme life, language and government. See Ur. Hyde's ancient 
religion of the Perſians. 

(5) Plutarch de Anim, form. p. 1015. 
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7 1 0 1 0 
generally beliered. Hence, ACCOTCING to Plutarch, 


ES 
Came their f T. Hl 8 Of their 11 1 ans and! 171 its, And the e * — 
4 14 % 2 * 1 13 4 1 A 1 0 5 - 3 ! _ > ; 
gagements Nt | Yvthon Aga Apollo * WIe 11 de 0 
ba" » © = & - 8 «i ih % 2 5 0 4 1 © a * % 1 K * . 4 
near a reſemnhlance to the fictions of Ottris and L'yphon. 


by > af a - : * — 911 Lk — 5 — +% 1 * * 9975 2 5 
1 ele were velnn es JUNerior. to me ths. And YEL compoted 
OT''\ Hiritual and Corp. real nature: and e nleque itly 
. . 
2 nns. 4 1c 1 95 


2 (1 Ats I! f ed, 11 wn? o ani rf f/ 
Ww : 18 : > S T5 TY” Dine .» „into 4 * 
C2 5 4 \ Ef. - 7 


7 v * * . *. . 1 
CaDable of animal pleaſures 
4 
1 
relating tot 
] g 2 5 * % ©? 8 * 4.» xp bs 1 * * * » 0 > 
1e ma paare in Crenens,” where it 18 


* 7 . - „ 3 F 
, that the (7) fors of God, whom the ancients ſup— 


5 
TY F. i 1 «++ 4 g 1 vY 2 = } [ dp. GW 4s: Ga % SS v% * ? N. 
} ei 15 De c act! vey $ « 8 a. SY 119 e Ame 4 nN. MITEAS! Wien 
S — a k 
| > 7 4 4« 4 : 4 * 14 : » * av ' As % + *,%+4% —_— 
lie dan M{I1fFErS Or men, and TRat ue Ch Ken ders 


. . FA * . ? EE a 3 
mighty men, or giants, the word in the original ſignify- 
ing either giants, or men become in 


4 * : 1 . 1 * 5 "uf i * - „ 1 ae - * 
crimes; their heals inſtead of their put, were faid to 
a; 
al — * * 7 * } 4, * * Cy 3 % | o * * 1 * 
reach to the clouds, while the wickedneſs of their lives 


might not improperly be termed fighting againit God, 


* 1 . 
onitruns by tacr 


- 


and daring the thunder of heuven. Bur however this 


. 23 . 1 1 Pg 7 . 8. } }. 0 4. | * : T . a 
De, It will hardly! 242 Ce übe WES chat 1 118 IS 4 & = my! ' 8 1t 


5 
1 - * 8 2 Po ? ? 8 
give rife to the amours of the gods and goddeiles, ane 


21 
14 ww * * 18 14 


their various intrigues with wortals. As the frequent 


5 SN 8 8 A P £b p E 
Ape arance of real angels to ihe patriarchs, aud the hoſ- 


* s - 


pitable reception they. met with under the diſguiſe of 
travellers, might give room for the poets to form, upon 
the ſame plan, the ta les of Baucis and Philemon, and 
to contrait that beautiful picture of humble conteut, 
and of the peace that bleſſes the home ly cottages of the 
innocent and good, with the {tory of Lycaon ; wha 
wanting humanity, and being of 2 lavage inh ſpitable 
temper, is, with great propri-ty, fail to change his form 
into one more ſuitable to the difpalition ot his mind. 
The moral of this fable is, that humanity is the cha- 
racteriſtie of man; and that a cruel foul in a human 
body is only a wolf in diſguiſe, 

It is certain that the traditions relating to the unt- 
verſal deluge, have been found in almoſt all' nations; 
and though the deluge of Deucalion thould not appear 
to be the ſame as Jas of Noah, it cannot be doubted, 
but that ſome circumſtances have been borrowed om 


Nuah's 

(6) Ger vol. I. 121, 122. 
(7 Cen. . 2. By tix lon: of Cod, is here undouhtecily meant 
the deſcendants of dete, who had probably this title given them to 


di Unguh them from the delgendanis of Can, who were called 
the jons of men. 


— — 
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Noah's hiſtory, and that theſe are the moſt ſtriking 
parts of the deſcri iption. Lucian, ſpeaking of the an- 
cient people of Syria, the country where the deluge of 
a encal!on 1 18 ſuppoſed to have happened, ſays (8) that 

he Greeks aflert in their fables, that the firſt men, 
being of an inſolent and cruel diſpoſition, inhuman, 
fy inhoſpitable „and regardleſs of their faith, were all 
deſtroyed by a deluge; the earth (9) pouring forth 
4 vat e of water, ſwelled the rivers, which, to- 
* gether with the 1ains, made the ſea riſe above its 
„banks, and overflow the land, ſo that all was laid un- 
„der water; that Deucalion alone ſaved himſelf and 
* family in an ark, and two of each kind of wild and 
« tame animals, who, lofing their animoſity, entered 
«© into it of their own ac cord ; that thus Deucalion 
* floated on the waters till they became aſſuaged, and 
then repaired the human race.“ 

Wie are allo informed, that this veſſel reſted on a high 
mountain; and Plutarch even mentions the dove, and 
Abydenus ſpeaks of a certain fowl being let out of the 
ark, which, finding no place of reſt, returned twice in— 
to the veſſel. We are told too, that Deucalion, a perſon 
of ſtrict piety and virtue, offered iacrifice to Jupiter, the 
ſaviour. Thus the ſacred writings informs us, that 
Noah offered ſacrifices of clean beaſts, in token of gra- 
titude to God, for having graciouſly preſerved him and 
his family. 

Thus A appears, that idolatry and fables being once 
ſet on foot, the people, who {till retained confuſed ideas 
of ſome ancient truths, or the moſt remarkable particu- 
lars of ſome paſt tranſactions, adapted them to the pre- 
ſent mode of thinking, or applied them to ſuch fables 
as ſeemed to have any relation thereto. By this means 
truth and falſhood were blended together; and thus it 
happens, that we frequently find ſome traces of hiſtory 
intermingled with the moſt ridiculous fictions, and re- 
ma kablè tranſactions ſometimes pretty exactly related, 
though at the fame time confounded with the orofſelt 
abiurdities, 

It is very evident, that the diviſion of time into ſeven 


days, could only be a tradition conſtantly preſerved, 


and 

(8) De Dea Syria. 
(9) The ſame "thought i is expreſſed by Moſes, who ſays, i obs 
tain of the great dee were broken up. 
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and handed down from the carly ages. This appears to 
be the moſt ancient method of reckoning time, ſince it 
was very early obſerved by the Egyptians. But of this 
we have ſaid enough in the preceding diſſertations, to 
which it properly belongs. 

It appears from the account we have given of the 
theology of the ancients, that the Egvptians, Greeks, 
and Romans worthipped only one Almighty, indepen- 
dent Being, the Father of gods and men, with a ſu— 
preme adhration; and that the ſeveral ſuperior deities 
publicly warſaipped, were only different names or attri- 
butes of the ſame God,, This is aſſerted not only by 
ſeveral of the Pagans, but even by St. Auſtin, Whe— 
ther this diitinction was maintained by the bulk of the 
people among the Greeks and Romans, is not ſo eaſy to 
determine; it is probable, that they might imagine them 
diſtinct beings, ſubordinate to the ſupreme.. However, 
there were others univerſally allowed to be of an infe- 
rior claſs, and theſe were the national and tutelary det- 
ties; among which laſt number we may reckon the good 
demons, or houſhold gods, which the Romans, upon 
conquering any nation or city, invited to take up their 
refidence amongit them. Theſe were undoubtedly wor- 
ſhipped with an inferior kind of adoration, Since the 
vtoic and Epicurean philoſophers, who allowed their 
exiſtence, believed them to be mortal, and that they 
were to periſh in the general conflagration, in which 
the world was to be deſtroyed by fire. To this Pliny 
alludes, when deſcribing the darkneſs and horror that 
attended the eruption of Veſuvius, he ſays, that ſome 
were lifting up their hands to the gods; but that the 
greater part imagined, that the laſt and eternal night 
was come, which was to deſtroy both the gods and the 
world together. 

This diſtinction may be juſtified by the united teſti- 
mony of the ancients; and indeed it in a great meaſure 
removes the abſurdity of the continually introducing 
what were called new gods; this is new mediators, and 
new methods or ceremonials to be added, on particular 
occaſions, to the ancient worſhip. 

The idolatry of the Pagans, did not conſiſt in pay- 
ing a direct adoration to the ſtatues, but in making 

| them 
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them the (1) medium of worſhip; and therefore, whe 
ther the ſeveral deitics were reckon to be inferior 
beings, or only different names or attributes of one ſu- 
preme; yet their ſymbols, the fun, moon, and tiars, or 
the ſtatucs erected to the hotour of their gods, were 
„ever (except amon Zit the lowelt and mot ;2norant of 
Pecpie) acknowledged as the ultimate objects of wor- 
ip. In theſe ſtatues, however, the delty was iup;ot- 
ed to reſide in a peculiar manner. 

But even this was not always the caſe; it is very evi- 
dent, that ihe ſtatues erected to the paſſions, e virtues, 


«aid the vices, were rot of this claſs. The Roi nans ha: 1 


? 


particular placts for offering up Firat petitions; 
tus oilered up their prayers for health in the temple of 
Salus; they prayed lor the breſcrration of their liber- 
tics before the ſtatue oi Liberty „„ ad offered their ſa- 
crilices to the Supreme beforg a Debye exprciive of 
their wants. Fever, in the opinion of the moſt ſtupid 
of the vulgar, could never be contidered as a god, yer 
at the altar of Fever they beſo ught the Supreme to W 
ferve them from being infected with this diforder, or to 
cure their friends, who were already tected ty it: "and 
at the altar of Fear, they put up their ſupplications, 
that 


(1) The folly of repreſenting the infinite and omnipotent ſpirit 
by a 1:ofible image, is 6bvitus from a very ſmall degres of ret. 3 
o ; and from her.ce aritzs tie crime of idolatry, or repretenting 
bi by the Works of nature, or thoſg of men's hands, as it is a de- 
£1a% ton of the deity, aud an amont to the Eeing, wlulſe; orion 
e Ce 15 unlimited and uncontined 3 and nom hence proceeds th: it 
c Xxcla. na. 1093 Of the praphet, Marreunte acti you LIKEN Hits ſt: 
ths Los A, Oe. 

When the Iſraclites made the coden calf, and cried out, This is 
the God that bic⁰tlLt ws gut of the land of E:ypt, tity mu't be tup- 
Deca to mean,, 40127 Freſeuts the God hat bret oY us out of thr lard 
Egypt. They l ad: late ICtT 4 Cuuntiy fon & cf |, mbois, where 
tliey had heen uſed to ſec ore tliing repreſented by another ; and the 
ſan, the mot Zl rious image of tlie cl 158 when be cntors into han 
rus, repre:ented by a buli. Had they been fo ituvid as to imagine 
thlis calty which they bal juſt made, to be tlie gol of ticir tatners; 
the god that had wrought fo many miracles tor them even b. foie 
they had given him ex:itence ; their ol would be entirely incune 
fcnt with the rational nature of man, and tney muſt have hen, 


ablulutel/ in capable both of moral and civil government, and could 
only be ac ounted idicts or nadinen, 
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that they might be preſerved from the influence of a 
ſhamelſul pannic in the day cf battle. 

As this appears evidently to he the caſe, it is no won— 
dei that the number of theſe kind of g:ds became very 
great. Some of thele, by the parade of ceremonies 


that attended this method of doevotio n, were fourd to 


have a mighty effect on the minds of the vulgar : So 
that when any virtue began to loſe ms a temple, 
© leatt, an altar erected to its h | nour, was ſure to 
raile it from its dechning ſtate, and to 8 8 5 te its influ- 
ence on the heart of man. 

This appears to be a true repreſcatation of the caſe, 
from the account which Dionyſius of Halicart ſus 

gives (5 -) of the reaſons which induced Numa Pompili— 
will to introduce Faith into the number of the Roman 
Ben and wich, donbtleſs, gave rife to all the 
atder deities the ſame kind, that were afterwards 
introduced. Jo engage his people to mutual faith 
oy and ſidellty, ſays he, Numa had recourſe to a method 
hitherto unknown to the moſt cel ichrated le gillat OrsSz 
public contracts, he obſerved, were ſeldom violated, 
from the regard paid to thoſe who were w nee tc 
„any engagement, while thoſe made, in p11: ente, though 
in their dn nature no leſs judiſpenſible than the 
other, were not fo ſtrictly obſerved; whence he 
econeluded, that by deifying Faith, theſe contracts 
would be ſtill more binding: betides, he thought it 
e nnreafonahble, that while divine honoms were paid to 
1 Nemefs and Themis, Fnith, the moſt facred 

i} venerable thing in the world, ſhould receive net- 
„ ther public nor private honour; he therefore built a 
temple to public Fairh, aud inſtituted ſacrifices, the 
charge of which was deſrayed hy the public. This he 
„did with the hope, that a veneration for this virtue 
being propagated through the city, would inſenſibly 
„be communicated to each individual. His conjee— 
tures proved true, and Faith become ſo revered, that 
ihe had more force than even witneſtes and oaths; fo 
* that it was the common method, in caſes of intrica- 
e, for magiſtrates to refer the decifioa to the faith 
of the contending parties.“ 


I. 5 Thus 
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(z) Dion, Halic, I. 2. c. 73. 
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Thus it appears evident, that theſe kinds of gods, 
and the temples erected to their honour, were founded 
not only on political, but on virtuous principles. This 
was undoubtedly the caſe, with reſpect to the Greeks 
as well as the Romans; for a propoſal being made at 
Athens, to introduce the combats of the gladiators ; 
firſt throw down, cried out an Athenian philoſopher 
from the midſt of the aſſembly, throw down the altar, 
erected by our anceſtors above a thouſand years ago to 
Mercy. Was not this to ſav, that they had no need 
of an altarto inſpire a regard to mercy and compaiſo: n, 
when they wanted public ſpectacles to teach a favege 
cruelty and hardneſs of heart. 


1. APPENDIX, © or 
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An Account of the various Methods of Divination b 
Aſtrology, Prodigies, Magic, Augury, the Auſpices 
and Oracles ; with a ſhort Account of Altars, facred 
Groves aud Sacritices, Pricits and temples. 


I, OF ASTROLOGYs: 


A STROLGGY was doubtleſs the firk method of 
divination, and probably prepared the mind of man for 
the other, no leſs abſurd, ways of ſearching into futuri- 
ty; and therefore a ſhort view of the riſe of this pre- 
tended ſcience cannot be improper in this place, eſpect- 
ally as the hiitory of theſe abſurdities is the beſt method 
of confuting them. And indeed, as this treatiſe is 
chiefly deiigned for the improvement of youth, nothing 
cen he of greater ſervice to them than to render them 
able to trace the origin of thoſe pretended ſciences, ſome 
ignorant minds. But to proceed, 

The Egypriane becoming ignorant of the aſtronomi— 
cal hieroglyphics, by degrees, looked upon the names 
of the ſtns, as expreſſing certain powers with which 
they were inveſted, and as indications of their ſeveral 
offices. The Sun, on account of its ſplendor and enli— 
vening influence, was imagined to be the great mover 
of nature; the Moon had the ſecond rank of powers, 
end each fign and conſtellation a certain ſhare in the go- 
vernment of the world; the Ram had a ſtrong influence 
over the young of the flocks and herds; the Ballance 
could -inſpire nothing but inclinations to good order 
and juſtice ; and the Scorpion excite only evil diſpoſiti— 
[X, ons; and, in ſhort, that each fign produced the good or 

evil intimated by its name. Thus, if the child happen- 
ed to be born at the inſtant when the firſt ſtar of the 
1 Ram roſe above the Horizon, (when, in order to give 
® this nonſenſe the air of a ſcience, the Kar was ſuppoſed 
0 to 


* 


f wich have even ſtill an influence on many weak and 
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to have its greateſt influence} he would be rich in cat- 
tle; and that he hay ſhould enter the world under the 
HS non} mect with nothing but difanr PEE, and 
all his affairs ou! 90 backw arts and dowawards. 
The r were to Tag happy whoſe king entered the 
world under the 2.0 of Libra; but completely wreteh- 
ed if he ſhould light under the horrid fign Sen pio, : 
the perſons born un. ler Cap! corn, eſpecially vn 01 
Sun at the ſame time aſcended the orizon, were ax 
to meet with ſucceſs, an 1to rice upwards like tre Wild 
Goat, and the Sun which then order for bx months 
together; the Lion was to produc > heroes; and the 


* 


Virgin with her ear of corn to inf :e cliality, and to 


unite virtue au abundinge. Cer'd an thing be more 


” 22 * 4 "2 » 4 3 * ' * PX 1 * 3 1 #3 4% * » : * 4 
extravagant and til ceulous * is way of arguing, 
—_ . . 1 R 
avs an ingenious noden author, “is nearly like that 
« of a man, who ſhould imagine, that, ba _ t= 


© have good Wine it his cellar, he 


Ca good cork at. he door.” 

The cafe was exactly the ſame with reſpeat to the pl! 
nets, whoſe influence is only founded on the wild tuppa— 
Stion of their being the habitation of the pretended 
dritiea, whole name they bear, and the fabulous charac 
ters the poets have given chem. 

Thus to Saturn they gave languid and even deſtrucçtine 


- 


ed . 1 * 211411 th 1 
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a . 
influences, tor no other realon, but beeanle they b. 


been pleaſed to make this planet the refidenc: - of 383 


turn, who was painted with grey hairs and a eye 

To Jupiter they gave the pow: er of beſtowing crowns, 
and diſtr Ibuting ho "ng life, wealth and crane ur, merely 
becauſe it bears the name o the father of li 

Mars was ſuppoſed to inſpire a ſtron inc! jon for 
war, becauſe it was be lieved to be tlic r: 3 * 3 t li- 
(God of war. 

Venus had the power of rendering men vobhiptuoys 
and fond of plenfare, becauſe, they k 14 been pleaſed to 
give it the name of one, who, „ by lome, was thouglit to 
be the mother of pleaſure. 


> 
* 

o 

1111 


8 though almoſt always invinhle, world ne- 
r has 4 ; thounht 90 ſupertt 1 tend tue protperit © N. 


4 
Kiter, 10 5 the atfairs of wit and commerce, had not 
men, without the leaſt re uon, Fiven it the name of one 
hoe was [119] 2G 14 to be the inventor of civil polity. 


According 
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ing gn; then the benign innnences are all united, aud 
CI 
fall toget! er ON 4 2 leads ' 1 01 the Hanf 11121 
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TOON at that moment enter ihe World 4 i Jo vet. © 
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born under the ſame ſpec of the 3 are {6 far fr 
being ali ke, that thev are diiectiv o 


| PP. nie. 

Thu is it is evident, that altrolog y is built upen no 
principles, that it is founded on ſables, and on 1 inences 
void of reality. Let abſurd as it is, and erer was, 1 
obtained Frey and the more it Hhucad, the greater in- 


Jury was done to tlie cauſc of vince I. Acad of the 
excreiſe of prudence ang wile precaution, it Fubiitnted 


4 
ug 1 .* - 
Ih Merit tons forms and childiſn prackiocs, it ence Vane 


the courage vi the brave by apprebentions grounded on 
puus and quibbles, and encomayed the wicked by mak— 
ing them lay to the charge ef 2 planet thoſe evils which 
ouly procecded from their own depravity, 

Lut nyt content with thete ab! ardit es, wh: h df 
truycd the very idea of liberty, they afferted that 


theſe 


(1) „% What completes the ridicule, ſays the Abbe la P:uche, to 
wiom We are ohliged tor theſe judicious obf:. rvations, is, that 
what aſtro: omnes call rhe firſt dentet of the {fa n, of ile Ba- 
lance, or of Sag ttarius, is no longer the firſt ügn, Wel give 
iruittulnes to the flocke, intpires men with a love of juitiice, or 
Crus the hero: It has been found that all the. C laitial ſigns haves 
** by little receded from the vernal Equinox, and drawn back to the 
caſt: notw. tiiinding tins, tle point of te zodiac chat cuts the 
2quator is {till called ihe ft degree of the Ram, though the firit 
{tar of tue Run ve Lily degrees beyond it, and ali the otner 
hens in the fine prope: tion. Ven theieors any UNE is aid to 
he horn under the f ſt degree of the Ram, it was in rcality one 
of the degiecs of Piſces that then came ove the horizon; ad 

nen anotiier is ſaid to be born with a (oval ioo, and heroic diffe 

oro, becauſe at lus b. ta tic plancy Jupire alconacd rhe torts 


v6 205, 161 CU! Juncl, on VF A2 e fii ita! Ot — 3 3 Jt iter W.AasS 


A radi d at that tine in c un nt: on with a ſtar uy degrees cite 
++ ward of Sagittar!y, arc in gong truth it vast = icious Scorpi- 
40 


on that preuded at tne brth of this happy, this incomparable 
nd.“ Abb. lache“, Hitory oi the licavens, Vol. I. p. 255. 
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theſe 1255 which had not the leaſt connection with 
mankind, governed all the parts of the human body (2), 
and 11. Youlouſly affirmed, that the Ram preſided over 
the head; the Bull over the gullet ; the Twins over the 
breaſt; the Scorpion over the entrails; the Fiſhes over 
the feet, &c. By this means they pretended to account 
for the various diſorders of the body; which was ſup- 
Pp ;ed to be in a good or bad diſpoſition, according to 
the different aſpects of the ſigns. To mention only 
one inſtance; they pretended that great caution onght 
to be uſed in taking a medicine under Paurus, or the 
bull, kecanſe as this animal chews his cud, the perſon 
would not be able to ko 75 it in his ſtomach. 

Nay, the influences of the plane ts were extended to 
the bowels of the carth, where they were ſuppoſed to 
produce metals. From hence it appears, that when 
ſuperſtition and folly are once on foot, there is no ſet— 
ting bounds to their progreſs. Gold, to be ſure, mult 
be the production of the fun, and os conformity in 

oint of colour, briglitneſs and value, was a ſenſible 

roof of it. By the ſame way of reaſoning, the Moon 
produced all the filver to which * was related by co- 
iour ; Mars all the iron, which ought to be the favour— 
ite metal of the God of War; Venus preſided over 
copper, which ſhe might well be ſuppoſed to produce, 
fince it was found in plenty | in the iſle of Cyprus, which 
was ſuppoſed to be the favourite reſidence of this god- 
deſs. By the fame fine way of reaſuning, the other 
planets preſided over the other metals. The languid Sa- 
turn was ſet over mines of lead; and Mercury, on ac- 


count 


(2) Each hour of the day had alſo one; the numher ſeven, as be- 
ing that of the planets, became oi inigtty conſequence. Ihe ſe- 
ven days in the ek, a p riod of time handed down by tradition, 
happened to correſpond wit. the numbe; of rhe planets; and there- 
fore they gave the name f a planst to-cach Cay ; and fron tnence 
ſome days in the week were contidered as more tortunate or une 
lucky than the reit: and hence ſeven times ſeven, called the cli- 
macterical period of hours, days or yezrs, were thought extremely 
dangerous, and to have a ſurpriſing effect on private perſons, the 
fortune ot princes, and the governinent of ſtates. | hus the mind 
of man became diſtreſſed by imagin ry evils, and the approach of 
theſe moments, in themſelves as harmleſs as t: e reſt of their lives, 


has, by the itrength of imagination, - brought on the moſt fatal 
effects. 
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count of his activity, had the ſupermtendancy of quick. 
ſilver ; while it was the province of Jupiter to preſide 
over tin, as this was the only metal that was left him. 

From hence the metals obtained the names of the 
planets ; and from this opinion, that each planet engen— 
dered its own peculiar metal, they at length conceived 
an opinion, that as one planet was more powerful than 
another, the meta] produced by the weakeſt was con- 
verted into another by the influence of a ſtronger planet. 
Lead, though a real metal, and as perfect in its kind as 
any of the reſt, was conſidered as only a halt metal, 
which, through the languid influences of old Saturn, 
was left imperfect; and therefore, under the aſpect of 
ſupiter, it was converted into tin; under that of Ve— 
us, into copper; and at laſt into gold, uuder ſome 
particular aſpects of the Sun. And from hence, at laſt 
aroſe the extravagant opinions of the alchymiſts, who, 
with wonderful ſagacity, endeavorred to find out means 
for haſtening theſe changes or tranſmutations, which, 
as they conceived, the planets performed too flowly ; 
but, at laſt, the world was convinced that the art of 
the alchymitt was as ineffectual as the influences of the 
pianets, which, in a long ſucceſſion of ages, had never 
been known to change a mine of lead to that of tin, or 
any other metal. 


Il. OF PRODIGIES., 


W norvrs reads the Roman hiſtorians (3), muſt 
be ſurpriſed at the number of prodigies which are con- 
ſtantly recorded, and which frequently filled the people 
with the moſt dreadful apprehenſions. It muſt be con- 
feſſed, that ſome of theſe ſeem altogether ſupernatural ; 
while much the greater part only conſiſt of ſome of the 
uncommon productions of nature, which ſuperſtition 
always attributed to a ſuperior cauſe, and repreſented 

as the prognoſtications of ſome impending misfortune. 
Of this claſs may be reckoned the appearance of two 
ſuns, the nights illuminated by rays of light, the "ove 
OT: 


(3) Particularly Livy, Dionyſius of Halicarnaſſus, Pliny, and 
Valerius Maximus. 
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of fighting armies, ſwords and ſpears darting through 
the air; ſhowers af milk, of blood, of! es, 
or of hre; and the birth of monſters, of children, or 
of beails who had two heads, or of infants who had 
ſom : feature reſephhing thoſe of the brute creation. 

Hefe Were all dre: ul prodigies, which filled the peo- 
ple with ine 12 ible sſtoniſthment, and he whole Ro- 
man empire with an extreme perplexity; and whatever 
WR. event followed upon theſe, was ſure to be ci— 
ther vauſed or Pp: edictid by them. 

Vet nothing is more ealv than to account for the. 


Ines, of afh; 


* 
prodi:Qions 1 which Rave no relation to any events th; 
k \s > SS, I 9g * ein TEES” ] 4 10 ion 0 ny CV. i) S nat 
1 F -Y - 9 2 Y! . 
may happen to follow them. 12 abearagee Of two 
1 * — 1 1 * wx * Ty . 
{u1 S has tre quent 11 ICU in Un. ind, AS W.! ö } 
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Othe: * Aces, 1 It 18 0:31% Cauted 9 Lie n 8 1 18 
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lun lin: 11 0 noctu! 114. 11123, Fa ned lpears, 14 11 r. 
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11 1 
mies, were no more than chat we call the avvoia ha- 
lis, northern li Chts, or wil:imed vapours floating in :e 

_ 


3 2 5 % * 1 - F 1 * * 
air: ſnowers of. ſtones, of aſhes, or of lire, Were ng 


other than the eſſects of the eruptions of ſome volownn 


j*' Y © * "my 1217 * 
at a cenuderable di:tance 3 {lowers ef milk were Chly 
| = C 61 C . 
cauled by ſome qual ty in the air condenling, and ge. 


. . 3 28 . "ob (4 * ! 
ing a wiitith colour to the water; and tote of Hood 
4 1 * * N 5 
arc now weil known to be only the red ſpits leit upon 
1 8 ? l ? 
the carth, on ſfones and the leaves of trecs, by the Þkut- 


ter flies which hatch in hut or iturmy weather ( ). 


III. OF MA CIC. 


Mace. or the pretended art of producing, by the 
aſſiſtance of words and ceremonies, ſuch events as are 
above the natural power of man, was of {-veral kinde, 
and chiefly confifted in invoking the 250d and bencvo— 
lent, or the wicked and miſchievous ſpirits. The fit, 
which was called Theurgia, was adopte d by the witeit 
of the Pagan world, who eſteemed this as much as t! hey 
acl iſed the latt: 1. bel they called Goctia. Theur— 
gia was, by the philoſophers, accounted a divine art, 
which 

2 This has been fully proved by M. Reymur, in his hiſtory ot 
inſects, 
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v hich only ſerved to raiſe the mind to higher perfection, 

to exall he foul to a greater degree of purity; and 
thev, who by means of this kind of magic, were ima- 
cined to arrive at what was called intuition, wherein 
they enjoyed an intimate interecurſe with 1250 deity, 
were believed to be inveſted with their powers; fo that 
it was Imagiied, that nothing was pee fox them 
to PL rtorm. 

All who made profeiF.on of this kind of magic afprred 
to this ſtate of perfection. The prieſt, who was of this 
order, was to 8 2 man of unblemithed morals, and all 
who 1 jo! ned with him were bound to a frict purity of 
le; thev were to abſtain from women, and from ant- 
mal food; and were forbid to defi.e themtzlves by the 
touch of a dead body. Nothing was to be forgot in 
their rites and ceremonics; the leaſt omiflion or miſta! ke, 
rendered all thcir art ine ffe&t ual; ſo chat this was a con- 
ſtant cxcute for their not PCT;0! ming all that was requir- 
ed of chem, thoueh as their fole employment {after hav- 
ing arrived ata certain degres of pe: fection, by Taking, 
Prasser, and the other nic ch vils of urification) was the 
nud, of Ul! le: EY nature; they migbt gain tuch an in- 
ſioht into hy lical cauſes, as might enable them to per- 
form actions, that might 105 che ignorant vulgar with 
ainazement. And it is hard to be dou abtedd, but that 
this was all the knowledge that many of them ever afpir— 
ed after. In this ſort of magic, Hermes, Triſmegiſtus 
and Zoroaſter excelled; and indeed it gained great re— 
Futation amongſt the Egyptians, Chaldeans, Perſians, 
and Indians. Inu times of Lanorance- A Hae of clock- 
v. Ane or ſome curious machine, Was fufflelent to enntle 
the 11centor to the wo res of magic; xs me have 
even all Ted, that the Egyptian magic, that has been 
rendered ſo famous by the writings of the qnchents, con- 
ned o only in diſcoverics drawn from the m Th ne matics 
ard natural philofop hy, ſince thoſe Greek philoſch hers 
who travelled 1: 'tO E Jyit in order to obtuin a know- 
ledge of their ſciences, returned wich oviy a know— 
ledge of nature and retigion, and ſome rational ideas of 
their ancient {y mbols. 

But it can haidy be doubted, but that magic in its 
grutictt and moſt ridiculous ſenſe vas Pr: actited in E. — Pt, 
at lc aſt a mon gſt lome ol the vuls: as 0g before Pytha- 
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The Egyptians had been very early accuflomed to va- 
ry the ſignification of their ſymbols, by adding to them 
teveral plants, ears of corn, or blades of graſs, to expreſs 
the different employments of huſbandry ; but under- 
ſtanding no longer their meaning, nor the words that 
had been made uſe of on theſe occations, which were 
equal'y unintelligible, the vulgar might miſtake theſe 
for ſo many myſterious practices obtferved by their fa- 
thers; and hence they might conceive the notion, that 
a conjunction of plants, even without being made uſe 
of as a remedy, might be of efficacy to preſerve or pro- 
cure health. „ Of theſe, ſays the Abbe Pluche, they 
% made a collection, as an art by which they pretended 
eto procure the bleſſings, and provide againlt the evils 
“ of life.” By the aſſiſtance of theſe, men even at- 
tempted to hurt their enemies, and indeed the know- 
ledge of poifonous or uſeful fimples might, on particu- 
lar occafions, give ſufficient weight to their empty curſes 
or invocations. But theſe magic incantations, ſo con- 
trary to humanity, were deteſted and puniſned by al- 
moſt all nations, nor could they be tolerated in any. 

Pliny, after mentioning an herb, the throwing of 
which into an army, it was ſaid, was ſufficient to put it 
to the rout, aſks, where was this herb when Rome was 
ſo diſtreſſed by the Cambri and Teutones? Why did 
not the Perſians make uſe of it when Lucullus cut their 
troops in pieces ? : . 

But amongſt all the incantations of magic, the moſt 
ſolemn, as well as the moſt frequent, was that of cal- 
ling up the ſpirits of the dead; this indeed was the. 
quinteſſence of their art; and the reader cannot be diſ— 
pleated to find this myitery unravelled. 

Aa affection for the body of a perſon, who in his life- 
time was beloved, induced the firſt nations to inter the 
dead in a decent manner; and to add to this melancholy 
inftance of their eſteem, thoſe wiſhes which had a par— 
ticular regard to their new flate of exiſtence, the place 
of burial, conformable to the cuſtom of characterizing 
all beloved places, or thoſe diltinguiſhed by a memora- 
ble event, was pointed out by a large ſtone or pillar raiſe 
ed upon it. Do this place families, and when the con- 
cern was general, multitudes repaired every year, where, 


upou this ſtone, were made libations of wine, oil, ho- 


ney, 
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nev, and flour; aud here they ſacrificed and eat in com- 
mon, having fir made a trench, in which they burnt 
the entrails of the victim, and into which the hbration 
and the blood was made to flow. They began with 
thanking God for having given them life, and providing 
their neceſſary food; and then praiſed him for the good 
examples they had been favoured with. From theſe me- 
lancholy rites were baniſhed all hcentioutneſs and levity 
and while other cuſtoms changed, theſe continued the 
fame. They roaſted the fleſh of the victim they had 
offered, and eat it in common, diſcourling on the vir» 
tues of him they came to lament. 

All other feaſts were diſtinguiſhed by names ſuitable 
to the ceremonics that attended them. "Theſe funeral 
meetings were {imply called the Manes, that is, the aſ- 
ſembly. Thus the manes and the dead were words that 
became ſynonymous. In theſe meetings, they imagined 
that they renewed their alliance with the deceaſed, who, 
they ſuppoſed, had ſtill a regard for the concerns of their 
country and family, and who, as altectionate ſpirits, 
could do no leſs than inform them of whatever was ne— 
ceſſary for them to know. Thus the funerals of the 
dead were at laſt converted into methods of divination, 
and an innocent inſtitution into one of the groſſeſt 
pieces of folly and ſuperſlition. 

But they did not ſtop here; they grew ſo extravagant- 
ly credulous, as to believe that the phantom drauk the li- 
bations that had been poured forth, white the relations 
were feaſting on the reſt of the {acrifice round the pit; 
and from hence became apprehenſive leſt the rcit of the 
dead ſhould promiſcuouſly throng about this ſpot to get 
a ſhare in the repaſt they were ſuppoſed to be fo fond of, 
and leave nothing for the dgar ſpirit for whom the fealt 
was intended. (5) They then made two pits er ditches, 
into one of which they put wine, honey, water, and 
flour, to employ the generality of the dead; and in the 
other they poured the blood of the victim ; when fitting 
down on the brink, they kept off, by the ſigcht of their 
ſwords, the crowd of dead who had no concern in their 

affairs, 

(5) Homer gives the ſame account of theſe ceremonies, witen Ulyſ- 
ſet raiſes the ſoul of Pireſias; and the tame vfazes are found in the 
poerm of Silius Italicus. And to theſe cer2monies the ſcriptures fre— 
y—_ allude, when the Iſcaelites are jorbid to afſembic upon high 
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fairs, while they called him by name, w whom they had n 
wind te ckear and 8 and deſired him to draw near; 
The queſtions made by the living were very intzlligi— 
ple; but the anſwers of the dead were not lo caßly un— 
derſtood, and therefore the prieſts and magicians made 
it their buſineſs to explain rags They retired mito 
deep caves, where the darkneſs and ſilence reſembled 
the {late of death, and there * tel and lay upon the 
ſkins of the beaſts they had ſacriſiced, and then gave 
for anſwer the dream which molt affected them; or 
opened certain books appointed for that purpoſe, and 
gave the firſt ſentence that offered. At other time 
the 20 ſt, or any perion Who came coniuit, took care, 
at his g | bing out of the cave, to liſten to the firſt words 
he ont d hear, : and theſe were to be his anſwer. And 
though they had no relation to the bufineſs in hand, 
they were turned ſo many Ways, and in their ſenſe fo 
violently wreſted, that they made them fignify almolt 
any thing they pleaſed. At other times they had re- 
courſe to a number of tickets, on which were ſome 
words or verſes, and theſe being thrown into an urn, the 
firit that was taken out was delivered to the family. 


IV. OF AUGURY. 


Tur ſuperſtitious fondneſs of mankind, for ſearch- 
ing into futurity, has given riſe to a vaſt variety of fol- 
lies, all equally weak and extravagant. "Che Romans, 
in partic har, tound cut a!moſt innumerable ways of di— 
Vination, all nature had a voice, and the moſt ſenſcleſs 
bein gs, and moit rifling accidents, became preſages of 
future events. This iitrod: 1ed ceremoni!s, founded 
on a miltaken knowledge of antiquity, that were the 
moſt childiſh and ridiculous, and which yet were per- 
formed with an air of ſolemnity. 

Birds, on account of their ſwiftneſs in flying, were 
ſometimes contilercd ky the Eyyptians as the ſymbols of 
the winds; and figures of parti 1calar {pecies of towl, 
were [:t up to dende the time when the vear appr oadh 
of a_ periodical wind was «xpected. Fiom hence, be- 
Kors they undertook any thing of conſequence, 43 low— 
ing ; planting, or puttiug out to ſea, it was uſual for 
them 
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them to ſay (6), Let us con, ſult the birds, meaning the 
ſigus fixed up to give them the neceſl: ny informations 
they then ſtood in need of. By doing this, they knew 
how to regalate their conduct; and it frequent! ly happen 

ed, that when this precautiou was omitted, they had rea- 
{on t: > reproach thanſdews! for their neglect. From hence, 
ma. Kind miilaking their meaning, and retaining the 
phra e, Let us can, the birds, aud pernaps he: aring old 
itories rEeDeatet 4 Th the adva ita; ZED ſuch and {us u per ſons 
had received, by canſulcing the m in a critical „ 
nen the periodic. wind would ] have ruined their ailaire, 
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Were prohibited after the month f A an, Occaute that 
was the time for the mutt ing of birds; nor were they 


wit * [ 2» » 1 1 1 YT 1 * *\ * — > "2 > K 
3 Leg on the Wane ot tne moon, no at any time in 


the afternoon, or when the air was the can diiturbed b Dy 


Wit ww or = "th 
en all the 5 vious ceremanies were p 8 the 
angur, cloathed in his robe, and holding his augural itaff 
in his righa-hand. fc down at the door © of his tent, looks 
! around him, then marked out the divifions of the 


6 

Thea avens with his ſtaff, drew a ling from cail to welt, and 
znother from north to fouth, and he, ortered up his ſa- 
Erikee. A ſliort prayer, the form 02 which may be ſuift- 
qciently ſen, in that offered to Jupiter, at the election of 
Numa Pompilius, which was as follows:“ © father Ju- 
= 40 


piter, if it by. thy will, that this * Pom; bilius, on 


"2 whole head I have laid my hand, ſhall be King of 
E Rome, grant that there be clear aud uncrring fi us, 


a Rae 
(6) Abbe Pluchc's Hi tory et the Heavens, vol. I. p. 24 
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« within the bounds TI have deſcribed.” The prayer be- 


ing thus ended, the prieſt turned to the right and left, 


and to whatever point the birds directed their flight, in 
order to determine from thenge, whether the gods ap- 
proved or rejected the choice. 

The veneration which the Romans entertained for this 
ceremonial of their religion, made them attend the reſult 
of the augury with the molt profound filence, and the at- 
fair was no ſooner determined, than the augur reported 
his deciſion, by ſaying, The birds approve, or the birds 
diſapprove itt, However, notw ithſtanding this augury 
might be favourable, the enterpriſe was ſometimes de- 
tered, till they fancied it confirmed by a new ſign. 

But of all the ſigns which happened in the air, the 
moſt infallible was that of thunder and lightning, eſpeci- 
ally if it happened to be fair weather. If it came on 
the right-hand it was a bad omen, but if on the left a 
good one; becauſe, according to Donatus, all appear- 
ances on that fide were ſuppoſed to proceed from the 
right hand of the gods, 

"Li us now ke a view of the ſacred chickens ; for 
an examination into the manner of their t taking the corn 
that was offered them, was the moſt common method of 
taking the augury. Aud indeed the Romans had ſuch 
faith in the myſteries contained in their manner of feed- 
ing, that they hardly ever undertook any important af- 
fair without firſt advitin; Z wit! 8 them. Generals ſent for 
them to the field, and « conſulted them before they ven- 
tured to engage the Remy 3 ; and if the omen was unſa- 

vourable, they immediately detiited from their enterprize. 
The ſacred chickens were kept in a coop or pen, and en- 
truſted to the care of a perſon, who, on account of his 
office, was called Pullarius. The augur, after having 
commanded filence, ordered the pen to be opened, and 
threw upon the ground a handful of corn. If the chic- 
kens inſtantly leaped out of the pen, and pecked up the 
corn with ſuch eagerneſs as to let fome of it fall from 
their beaks, the augury was called Tripudium, or Tri— 
pudium Soliſtimum, from its ſtriking the earth, and was 
eſteemed a moſt auſpicious omen; but if they did not 
immediately run to the corn, if chey flew away, if they 
walked by it without minding it, or if they ſcattered it 
abroad with their wings, it portended danger and ill ſ th 
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ceſs. Thus the fate of the greateſt undertaking, and 
even the fall of cities and kingdoms, was thought to de- 


pend on the appetite of a few chickens. 


Obſervations were alſo taken from the chatterin 
ſinging, or hooting of crows, pies, owls, &c. and from 
the running of beaſts, as heifers, aſſes, rams, hares, 
wolves, foxes, weeſels, and mice, when they appeared 
in uncommon places, croſſed the way, or run to the 
right or left, &c. They allo pretended to draw a good 
or bad omen from the moſt common and trifling actions 
or occurrences of life, as ſneezing, ſtumbling, ſtarting, 
the numbneſs of the little finger, the tingling of the 
ear, the ſpilling of ſalt upon the table, or wine upon 
one's cloath's, the accidental meeting of a bitch with 
whelp, &c. It was allo the buſinels of the augur to 
interpret dreams, oracles, and prodigics. 

The coliege of augurs, at firit inſtituted at Rome by 
Romulus, was only compoſed of three perſons, taken 
from the three tribes, into which all the inhabitants of 
the city were divided; but ſeveral others were after- 
wards added, and at laſt, according to a regulation of 
Scylla, this college conſiſted of fifteen pertons, all of 
the firſt diſtinction, the eldeſt of whom was called the 
maiter of th college: © Jt was a priethood for life, 
„ of a chara ter indelible, which no crime or forfeiture 
„ could efface; it was neceffary that every candidate 
& ſhould be nominated to the people by two augurs, who 
« gavꝰa ſolemn teitimony upon oath, of his dignity and 
&« fitneſs for that office (7). The greeteft precautions 
were indeed taken 1a this election; ſor as they were in- 
veſted with fuck extraordinary privileges, none were 
qualified but perſons of a blamcleſs life, and free from all 
perſonal defects. The ſenate could aſſemble in no place 
but what they had contecrated. They frequently oc- 
caſioned the diſplacing of migiitrates, and the deterring 
of public aſfemblies. ** But the ſenate, at laſt, conſi- 
e dering that ſuch an unlimited power was capable of au— 
« thoritng a number off abuſes, decreed that they ihould 
« not have in their power to adjourn any aſſembly that 
1% had been legally convened (8).“ 

Nothing cau be more altonithing, than to find ſo wiſe 
a people as the Romans addicted to ſuch childiſh foole- 


TICS, 
(7) Middleton's Life of Cicero. 


48) Banicr's Mythology, vol. J. p. 400. 
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ries. Scipio, Auguſtus, and many others, have, without 
any fatal conſe quences, deſpiſed the chickens and the 
other arts of divination ; but when generals miſcarried 
in any enterpriz2, the people laid the whole blame on 
the heedleſſneſs ich which they had been couſulted; 

and if he had entirely neglected conſulting them, all the 

blame was thrown upon him who had preferred his 
own forecaſt to chat of the fowls; while thoſe who made 
theſe kinds of predictions a ſubject of raillery, were ac- 
counted impious and prophane. Thus they conftrued, 

as a punichment flom the gods, the defeat of Claudius 
Pulcher, who, when the eres chickens refuſed to eat 
what was ſet before them, ordered them to be thrown 


7 * 


into the fea; M they ανονẽ,t cat, ſaid he, they ball drin. 


— 
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V. OF THE AUS T les. 


8 the moſt early ages of the world, a ſenſe of piety, 
and a regard to decency, had introduced a cuſtom of 


0 nO 


never facri1c ug to A vio gave t them all their blei- 
ſings, any bi the ſoundeſt, the moſt fat and beautiful 
victims. 1 hey were 1 with the cloteſt and moſt 
exact attention. This ceremonial, which doubtlets 
ſprang at firſ from gratitude, and ſome natura! ideas of 
fitneſs and propricty, at laſt degenerated into trifling 
nicetics and iuperftitious ceremonies, Ard it having 
been once ima l icd, that nothing was to be expected 
rom che gods, when the victim was imperfect, the idea 
of perfection was united wich abundauce of trivial cir- 
cumſtances. The entrails were examined with peculiar 
care, and if che whole was without blemiſh, their duties 
were fuifiiled; and under an aſſurance that they had en- 
gaged the gods to be on their fide, they engaged in war, 
and in the mo!t hazardous undertakings, with ſuch a 
confidence of fuccels, as had the ene tendency to 
procure it. 

Al} the motions of the victim that was led to the al- 
tar became ſo many prophecies. If he advanced with 
eaſy air in a raight line, and without offering reſti- 


tance; if he made no extraordi.#ry bellowing when he | 


received the biew; it * did not 8 bons irom the: port 
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The victim was knocked down, but before its belly 
- was ripped open, one of the lobes of the liver wes allot- 
ted tothoſe who offered the ſacrifice, and the other to 
dhe ſ enemies of the ſtate. That which was neither ble- 
miſhed nor withered, of a bright red, and neitber larger 
nor ſmaller than it ought to be, prognoſticated great 
S |} proſperity to thoſe for whom it was ſet apart; that 
Which was livid, ſmall, or corrupted, preſaged the moſt 
- fatal miſchiefs. 

l, Ihe next thing to be confidered was the heart, which 
is was alſo examined with the utmoſt care, as was the 
it 2? ſpleen, the gall, and the lungs; and if any of theſe 
n were let fall, if they ſmelt rank, or were bloated, livid 
. or withered, it preſaged nothing but misfortunes. 
Aſter they had finiſhed their examination of the en- 
5 trails, the fire was kindled, and from this alſo they drew 
ſeveral preſages. If the flame was clear, if it mounted 
up without dividing, and went not out till the victim 


„ > was entirely conſumed, this was a proof that the ſacrifice 
on was accepted; but if they found it difficult to kindle 
cl- the fire, if the flame divided, if it played around, in- 
ful "3 ftead of taking hold of the victim, if it burnt ill, or 


went out, it was a bad omen. 

At Rome, the auſpices were always choſen from the 
2 belt families, and as their employment was of the ſame 
nature as the augurs, they were as much honoured. It 
was a very common thing indeed to fee their predictions 


ted 2 verified by the event, eſpecially in their wars; nor is this 
Aca 2 at all wonderful, the prediction never lulled them into 
cir- 2 ſecurity, or prevented their taking every neceſſary pre- 
nar 2 caution ; but, on the contrary, the aſſurance of victor 

es» 2 inſpired that intrepidity and high courage, which iu the 
en- | : common ſoldiers was the principal thing neceſſary to the 


v2", 1A attainment of it. But, if, after the appearance of a com- 
2 plete favour from the gods, whom they had addreſſed, 
their affairs happened to miſcarry, the blame was laid 
on ſome other deity. Juno or Minerva had been neg- 


e al- lected. They ſacrificed to them, recovered their ſpirits, 

with and behaved with greater precaution. 

rell However, the buſineſs of the auſpices was not reſ- 
a he trained to the altars and facrifices, they had an equal 
per- Wright to explain all other portents. The ſenate frequent- 

wo! Bly conſulted them on the moſt extraordinary prodigies. 
Th. M „The 
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“The college of the auſpices (9), as well as thoſe 
* of the other religious orders, had their particular re- 
„ giſters and recor ds, ſuch as the memorials of thunder 


* and lightning, the (1) Tuſcan hiſtories, &c.“ 


— — ECC ² A ⁵⅛ 3 ͤ 
VI. Or ORACT LTS. 


Or all tbe nations upon earth, Greece was the moſt 
famous for oracles 8, and ſome of their wiſgtt men have 
endeavoured to vindicate them vpon ſolid principles, 
and refined realonings. 2.cnophon expatiates on the ne- 
ceſſity of conſulting the gods by augurs and oraclés. 
He repreſents man as naturally 1gnorant of what is ad- 
vantageous or deſtructive to himſelf; that he is ſo far 
from being air to penetrate into the future, that the 
preſent itſelf efcapes Vim; that his deſigns may be fruſ- 
trated by the fightetl objects; that the Deity alone, to 
whom all ages are pretent, can impart to him the infalli- 
ble Knowledge of iuturity ; that no other being can give 
ſucceſs to his enter Prizes, and that it is highly reaſonable 
to believe that he will guide and protect thoſe who adore 
him with a pure aflection, who call upon him, and con- 
ſult him witn a fincere and humble reſignation. How 
ſurpriſing it is that ſuch rehned and noble principles 
ſhould be brought to defend the moſt puerile and ablurd 
opinions! For, what arguments can vindicate their pre- 


luming 


(t) Kennet's Roman Anti. lib II. c 4. 
(1) Pomulus, who founded the inſtitution of the auſpices, bor- 
rowed it from the Tuſcans, to vw hom the ſenate atterwards ſent 
twelve of the tons of the pr.ncipal nobil:ty to be inſtructed in.theſe 
myſteries, ard tic other Cerenicnks of their religion. '1 he origin 
of this art amongſt tie people of Tuſcany, is related by Cicero, in 
the following manner: * A peaſart fays he) ploushing in the 
6 field, his ploughſhare running pretty deep in the earth, turned 
ce up a clod, from whence ſprung a child, who taught him and the 
4 Other Tuſcans the art of divination.” See Cicero de Div. |. 2. 
This table unsoubtedlày nicans no more, than tiat this child, ſaid 
to ſpring from a clod of earth, was a youth of a very wean and 
obſcure birth, and that from lum the Tuſcans learnt this method 
of divination But it is not known whether he was the author of 
it, or whether he learnt it ot the Greeks or other nations, 
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ſuming to interrc ogate the molt III, ch, ang obliged him to 
Five anſwers concerning every idle iniagir ation and un- 
juſt enterprize ? | 

Oracl-s were thought by the Greeks to proce d in a 
more immediate manner from God than the other arts of 
divination ; and on this account ſcarce any peace was 
concluded, any war engaged in, any new Is enacted, 
or any new form of government inſtituted without con- 
ſulting oracles. And therefore Mios, to give his laws 
a proper weight with the people, aſcribed to them a di- 
vine ſanction, and pretended to receive from Jupiter in- 
ſtructions how to new model his government. And Ly- 
eurgus made frequent viſits to the Delphian oracle, that 
the people might entertain a belief, that he received from 
Apollo the platform which he afterwards communicated 
to the Spartans. "Theſe pious frauds were an effectual 
means of eſtabliſhing the authority of lawe, and engages 
ing the people to a comp 1ance with the will f the Jaw- 
giver. Perſons thus infpired were irequently thought 
worthy of the higheſt truſt ; ſo that they were ſome— 
times advanced to regal power, from a perinaſton, “ that 
« asthey were admitted to the coun els of the gods, they 

© were belt able to provide for the ſafety and welfare of 
% man (1).” 

This high veneration for the prieſts of the oracles, Pi 
ing the ftrongett confhrmation, that their credit was tho- 
roughly el tabliſhed, they ſuffered none to conſult the 
gods but thoſe who brought fagriſices and rich preſents 
to them ; whence few, beſides he great, were admit- 

ted. This proceeding ſerved atonce to enrich the pricits, 
and to raiſe the character of the oracles amonylt the po- 
pulace, who are always apt to deſpiſe what they are to 
tamiliarly acquainted with; nor were the rich, or even 
the greateſt prince admit ted, exorme at thoſe pa ticu— 
lar times when the god was in a Hiſpoſitionte be conſulted. 

One of the mo?t ancient oracles, of which we have re- 
ceived any particular account, was that of Jupiter at Do- 
dona, a city ſaid to be built by Deucalion, aſter that fa- 
mous deluge which bears his name, aid which deſtroyed 
the greateſt part of Greece. It was ſituated in Epirus, 
and here was the firſt temple that ever was ſcen in Cn 
According to Herodotus, both this and the oracle of 


M 2 7 Jupiter 
(2) Potter's Antiquities ot Greece, vol. I. p. 263. 
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Jupiter Hammon had the ſame original, and both owed 
their inſtitution to the Egyptians. The riſe of this ora- 
de is indeed wrapped up in fable. Two black pigeons, 
lay they, flying from Thebes, in Egypt, one of them 
ſettled in Lybia, and the other flew as far as the foreſt 
of Dodona, a province in Epirus, where ſitting in an 
oak, ſhe informed the inhabitants of the country, that 
it was the will of Jupiter that an oracle ſhould be found- 
ed in that place. Herodotus gives two accounts of the 
riſe of this oracle, one of which clears up the myſtery of 
this fable. He tells us, that he was informed by the 
prieſts of Jupiter, at Thebes, in Egypt, that ſome 
Phoenician merchants carried off two prieſteſſes of 
Thebes, that one was carried into Greece, and the other 
into Lybia. She was carried into Greece, took up her 
reſidence in the foreſt of Dodona, and there at the foot 
of an oak, erected a ſmall chapel in honour of Jupiter, 
whoſe pricſteſs ſhe had been at Thebes (3). 

We learn from Servius (4), that the will of heaven was 
here explained by an old woman, who pretended to find 
out a meaning to explain the murmurs of a brook that 
flowed from the foot of the oak. After this, another 
method was taken, attended with more formalities 
brazen kettles were ſuſpended in the air, with a flatue 
of the ſame metal, with a whip in his hand (5(: this 
figure, when moved by the mind, ſtruck againſt the 
kettle that was next it, which alſo cauſing all the other 
kettles to ſtrike againft each other, raiſed a clattering 
din, which continued for ſome time, and from theſe 
ſounds ſhe formed her predictions. 

Both theſe ways were equally abſurd, for as in each 
the anſwer depended ſolely on the invention of the prieſ- 
teſs, ſhe alone was the oracle. Suidas informs us, that 

the 


(J) The Abbe Sallier takes this fable to be built upon the double 


meaning of the wood arb Nr, which in Attica, and ſeveral other 
rts of Greece, ſignifies pigeons, while in the dialect of Epirus, 
it meant old women. Sce Mem. Acad. Belles Lettres, vol. V. p. 35. 
(4) Servius in 3. Mu. 5, 466. 
(5) As this was evidently a figure of Ofiris, which was on par- 
ticular occaſions repreſented with a whip in his hand, it is an addi- 
tional proof tuat this oracle was derived from Egypt. 
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the anſwer was given by an oak in this grove, as Hom- 
er alſo has delivered (6,; and it was generally believed 
to proceed from the trunk, it is eaſy to conceive how 
this was performed; for the prieſteſs had nothing more 
to do than to hide himſelf in the hollow of an old oak, 
and from thence to give the pretended ſenſe of the ora- 
cle, which ſhe might the more eaſily do, as the diſtance 
the fuppliant was obliged to keep, was an effectual means 
to prevent the cheat from being diſcovered. 

There is one remarkable circumſtance relating to this 
oracle yet remaining, and that is, that while all the other 
nations received their anſwer from a woman, the Bœo— 
tians alone received it from a min, and the reaſon given 
for it is as follows : During the war between the 'Thra- 
cians and Bœotians, the latter fent deputies to conſult 
this oracle of Dodona, when the prieſteſs gave them 
this anſwer, of which ſhe doubtleſs did not foreſee the 
eonſequence: If you would meet #vith ſucceſs, you muſt be 
guilty of ſome impious action. The deputies, no doubt 
furprized, and perhaps exaſperated, by imagining that 
the prieſteſs prevaricated with them in order to pleaſe 
the Pelaſgi, from whom ſhe was deſcended, and who 
were in a ftri& alliance with the Thracians, reſolved to 
fulfil the decree of the oracle ; and therefore ſeizing the 
prieſteſs, burnt her alive, alledging, that this action 
was juſtifiable in whatever light it was conſidered, that 
if ſhe intended to deceive them, it was fit ſhe ſhould be 
punithed for the deceit ; or, if ſhe was ſineere, they had 
only literally fulfilled the ſenſe of the oracle. The two 
remaining prieſteffes, (for, according to Strabo, the 
oracle at that time had uſually three) highly exafperat- 
ed at this crueky, cauſed them to be feized, and as they 
were to be their judges, the deputies pleaded the illega- 
lity of their being tried by women. The juſtice of this 
plea was admitted by the people, who allowed two 
prieſts to try them in conjunction with the prieſteſſes; 
on which, being acquitted by the former, and condemn- 
ed by the latter, the votes being equal, they were releaſ- 
ed. For this reafon the Bœotians, for the future, re- 
ceived their anſwers from the prieſts. 

The 


(6) Tov 0% Aud ary Odro Bypivai, de J 
Ex 9e vVix646040 Ates Boanv $Tax8T1. 
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The cracle of Jupiter Hammon, in Lybia, we have 
already ſaid, was derived from, Egypt, and is of the lame 
inciquity as the former of Dodona, and, though ſur- 
undd by a large tract of burning ſands, was extreme- 


lamous. This oracle cave his anfwers not by words, 
but by align, What was called the image of the god, 


"> - Wh $8 h P i . % - 1 1 3 N. 124 ” 
Was CUITICU about 11 4a gil Ca barge On tue mhoulders 04 


Lis priets, who moved wh itherſoever they pretended the 
&:Viac impulſe directed them. This appears to have 
been nothing more than the mariners compats (7), the 
dle of which was nut entirely ul. Known to that age, 
Laough io long kept a ſecret from the Eurupeans. It 


was acorn ed with precious lt OLCS, and che barge with 


many filver gobicts hanging on either fide; end theſe 
proceſſions were accompauicd with a troop ef matrong 
and virgins haging n in honour of Jupiter. Theſe 
prieſts refuſed the bribes offered them by Ly ſander, who 
wanted their aſſiſtance to help him to change the ſuc- 
ceſſiou to the throne of Sparta, However, they were 
not To [crupuions when Alexander, either to gratify his 
vanity, or to {creen the reputati on of his mother, took 
that pa:utul march through the deſerts of Lybia, in or- 
der to obtain the honour of being called the fon of Ju- 
piter ; A brict ſtobod ready to 0 him, and ſaluted 
hum wich the title of /on of the king of gous. 

The oracle of f Apollo at Delphos, was on: of the 


moſt famous ia all antiquity. This city ſtood upon a 


declivity about the middle of mount Paruaſſus: it was 
built on a ſmall extent of even ground, aud ſurrounded 
with precipices, that fortiticd it without the help of 
art (8). Diodorus Sicnlus relates (9) a tradition of a 
very whimſical nature, which was {aid to give riſe to this 
oracle. There was a hole in one of the vallies, at the 
foot of Parnaſſus, the mouth cf which was very trait : 
the goats that were feeding at no great diſtance, coming 
near it, began to fkip aud friſk about in fuch a manner 
that the goat-herd, being {truck with ſurprize, came up 
to the place, and leaning over it, was ſeized with ſuch 
an enthuaſtic impulſe, or temporary madnels, as prompt- 
ed 


(7) Unbilico fmilis, ſmaragdo & gemmis ccag mentatus. Hunc navi- 
gio aurato geſtant jacer dates. Meeren J. + T7. | 

(8) Strabo, lib. xiv. p. 427, or 

(9) Ded. 4. 1 
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ed him to utter ſome extrayagant expreſſions, which paſ- 
ſed for prophecies, The report of this extraordinary 
event Erew thither the neighbouring people, who, on 
approaching the hole, was ſcized witli the fame tranſ. 
Þ 1ts. Surpriſed at fo aftont; ing a pradigy, the cavity 
was no longer approached without reverence. The ex- 
halntion was concluded to have ſomething divine in it; 
they imagined it procesded trum tome friendly deity, 
and from 25 time beltowed a particular worthip on the 
divinity "of t LO place, and! real ded what was delivered 
in thoſe fits of madnels as pred: ctions; and here they 
afterwards built the city and bps es of Delphos. 

Tus oracle, it was pretended, had been poſfefſed by 
ſeveral ſucccilive d leitics, ant ac lat Oy Apollo, who rail- 
ed its reputation to the greatett height. It was reforted 
to by perſons of all ftatiovs, by which it obtained im- 
menſe riches, which expoſcd it to be frequently plunder- 
ed. At firſt it is ſaid the god iuſpired a'l indifferently 
who approached the cavern; but ſome having in this ſit 
of madneſs throwu themlelves tato the golf, they thought 
fit to chooſe a prieſteſs, and to ſet over the hole a tripos, 
or three legged tool, whence ſhe might without danger 
catch the ex alntions; and this prickets wes called Py- 
thia, from the ſerpent Python, llain by Apollo. Fur 
a long time none but virgins poſleffed this hot dur, till 
a young Theſſalian, called Echecrates, falling in love 
with the pi ical, who was at that time very beautiful, 
ravihed her; when, to prevent auy abuſes of the like 
kind fur the fliture,” the citizens made a law to prohibit 
any woman being choſen under fifty years old. At ſirſt 


they had only one prieſteſs, but afterwards they hed 


two or three, . 
The oracles were not PR LINES every "WY but the ſa- 
crifices were repeated till the god was plcalcd to dev. 
them, which frequently happencd only one d. ay iu the 
year. Alexander coming here in one of theſe inter vals, 
alter many intreaties to engage the prieitets to Mou 
the tripod, which were all to no purpcie,'the prince 
growing impatient at her refuſal, drew her by force from 
her cell, and was leading her to the {anQtuary,; when ſay 
ing My fon thou art invincible, he cried out, that he * 
ſatislicd, and nceded no other anſwer. 
Nothing 
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Nothing was wanting to keep up the air of myſtery, 
in order to preſerve its reputation, and to procure it ve- 
neration. The neglecting the ſmalleſt punctilio was ſuf- 
ficient to make them renew the ſacrifices that were to 
precede the reſponſe of Apollo. The prieſteſs herſelt 
was obliged to prepare for the diſcharge of her duty, 
by faſting three days, bathing in the fountain of Caſta- 
lia, drinking a certain quantity of the water, and chew- 
ing ſome leaves of laurel gathered near the fountain. 
Atter theſe preparations the temple was made to ſhake, 
which pailed for the ſignal given by Apollo, to inform 
them of his arrival, and then the prieſts led her into the 
ſar ctuary and placed her on the tripod, when beginning 
to be agitated by the divine vapour, her hair ſtood an end, 
her looks became wild, her mouth began to foam, and a 
fit of trembling ſeized her whole body. In this condi- 
tion ſhe ſecmed to ſtruggle to get looſe from the priefts, 
who pretended to hold her by force, while her ſhricks 
and howlings, which reſounded through the temple, fil- 
led the deluded by-ſtanders with a kind of ſacred herror, 
At firſt, being no longer able to refiſt the impulſes of the 
gcd, ſhe ſubmitted, and at certain intervals uttered 
{cme unconnected words, which were carefully picked 
vp by the prieſts, who put them in connection, and gave 
them to the poets, who were alſo preſent to put them 
into a kind of verſe, which was frequently ſtiff, unhar- 
monious, and always obſcure ; this occafloned that piece 
of raillery, that Apollo, the prince of the muſes, was 
the worſt of the poets. One of the prieſteſſes, who was 
called Phemonoe, is ſaid to have pronounced her oracles 
inverſe; in latter times they were contented with deliver- 
ing them in proſe, and this, in the opinion of Plutarch, 
was one of the reaſons of the declenſion of this oracle. 

Creſus intending to make trial of the ſeveral oracles 
of Greece, as well as that of Lybia, commanded the ref- 
pective ambaſſadors to conſult them all on a ftated day, 
and to bring the reſponſes in writing. The queſtion 
propoſed was, What is Crœſus, the fon of Alyattes, 
« king of Lydia, now doing?“ The reſt of the oracles 
failed; but the -Delphian anſwered truly, that He 
% was boiling a lamb and a tortoiſe together in a brazen 
« pot.” This gained his confidence and a profution of 
the richeſt offerings, In return, theoracle, on the next 


enquiry, 
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enquiry, informed him, that © By making war upon 
the Perſians, he ſhould deſtroy a great empire.” The 
event is well known. This vain confidence loſt him both 
his crown and liberty (1). + 

Trophonius, who, according to ſome authors, was no 
more than a robber, or at moſt a hero, had an oracle in 
Beotia, which acquired great reputation. Pauſanias, 
who had conſulted it, and gone through all its formali- 
ties, has given a very particular deſcription of it, and 
from him we ſhall extract a ſhort hiſtory of this oracle. 

The ſacred grove of Trophonius, ſays this author, 
(2), is at a ſmall diſtance from Lebadea, one of the fineſt 
cities in Greece; and in this grove is the temple of Tro- 
phonius, with his ſtatue, the workmanſhip of Praxiteles. 
Thoſe who apply to this oracle muſt perform certain 
ceremonies before they are permitted to go down into 
the cave where the reſponſe is given. Some days muſt 
be ſpent in a chapel dedicated to Fortune and the Good 
Geniz, where the purification conſiſts in abſtinence from 
all things unlawful, and in making uſe of the cold bath. 
He muſt ſacrifice to Trophonius and all his family, to 
Jupiter, to Saturn, and to Ceres, firnamed Europa, who 
was believed to have been the nurſe of Trophonius. The 
diviaers conſulted the entrails of every victim, to diſ- 
cover if it was agreeable to Trophonius that the perſon 
ſhould deſcend into the cave. If the omens were favour- 
able, he was led that night to the river Hercyna, where 
two boys anointed his body with oil. Then he was 
conducted as far as the ſource of the river, where he 
was obliged to drink two ſorts of water, that of Lethe, 
to efface ſrom his mind all profane thoughts, and that 
of Mnemoſyne, to enable kim to retain whatever he was 
to ſee in the ſacied cave; he was then preſented to the 
fatue of Trophonius, to which he was to addreſs a ſhort 
prayer; he then was cloathed in a linen tunic adorned 
with ſacred fillets; and at laſt was conducted in a folemn 
manner to the oracle, which was incloſed within a fone 
wall on the top of a mountain. 
M 3 In 
(1) Herodot. in Clio. 
$a). Pauſan, lib, ix. p. 602, 604+ 
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In this incloſure was a cave formed like an oven, the 
mouth of which was narrow, and the deſcent to it not 
by ſteps, but by a ſhort ladder : on going down there 
appeared another cave, the entrance to which was ver Y 
ſtrait, The ſuppliant, who was obliged to take a cer- 
tain compoſition of honey in each hand, without which 
he could not be admitted, proſtrated himlelf on the 
ground, and then putting his feet into the mouth of the 
cave, his whole body was forcibly drawn in. 

Here ſome had the knowledge of futurity by vition; 
and others by an audible voice. They then got out 
the cave in the fame manner as they went in, with 1 {1 
feet foremoſt, and proſtrate on the earth. 1 he ſuppl: ant 
going up the ladder was conducted to the chair of 
Mnemoſyne, the goddeſs of memory, in which being 
ſeated, he was queſtioned on what he had head and 
ſeen ; 3 from thence he was brought into the chupel 
of the Good Genii, where having it 114 till he had re- 


covered from his aſfright and terror, he was obhged to 


write in a book all that he had ſeen or heard, which the 
prieſts took upon them to interpret. There never was 
but one man, favs Pauſanias, who loſt his life in this 
Cave, and that was a ſpy who had been ſent by Deme— 
trius, to ſee whether in that holy place there was any 
thing worth plundering. Ihe body of this man was 
afterwards found at a great diftance z and indeed it is not 
unlikely, that this deſign being lifeavired, he was aſſal- 
ſinated by the prieſts, who might carry cut his Body by 
ſome ſecret paſſage, at which they went in a and out w th- 
out being perceived. ; 
The vracle.of the Branchide, in the nei eighbourhood 
of Miletus, was very ancient, and in great eſteem, 
Xerxes returning from Greece, prevailed on its prieſts to 


deliver up its treaſures to him, and then burnt the tem- 


ple, when to ſecure them againſt the vengeance of tlie 


Greeks, he granted them an eſtabliſhment in' the moſt 


diſtant part "of Aſia. After the defeat of Darius by 


Alexander, this conqueror deſtroyed the tity where thefe 


Prieſts had ſettled, of which their deſcendants were then 


in actual poſſeſſion ; ; and thus punithed the children for 
the perfidy of their Fathers, | EX CAM 
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The oracle of Apollo at Claros, a town of Tonia, in 
Aſia Minor, was very famous, and f equently conſulted. 
Claros was ſaid to be founded by (3) Minto, the daugh- 
ter of Tirolias, ſome years before the taking of Troy. 
The auſwers of this oracle, ſays Tacitus (4), were not 
given by a woman, but by a man, chuſe out of certain 
families, and generally from Miletus. It was ſafficient 
to let him know the number and names of thoſe who 
came to conſult him; after which he retired into a cave, 
and haviag drank of the waters of a ſpring that ran 
within it, delivered anſwers in verſe upon what the peo- 
pic had in their thoughts, tho? he was frequently igno- 
rant, and unacquainted with the nature and rules of 
postry. lt is ſaid (our author adds) that he foretold 
© the ſudden death of Germanicus, but in dark and 
* ambiguous terms.“ 

Pauſanias mentions 2 an oracle of Mercury, in Achaia, 
of a very fingular kind. After a variety of ceremonies, 
winch it is uecdleſs here to repeat, they whiſpered in 
the ear of the god, and told him, what they were de- 
ſwous of Knowin ig; then Nopping their ears with their 
hands, they left the temple, and the fir ſt words they heard 
after an, were out of it, was the aniwer of the god. 

But it would be an endleſs taſk to pretend to enume- 
rate all the uracles, which were ſo numerous, that Van 
Vale gives a lift of near three hundred, molt of which 


were in Greece. 5 
Put no part of Greece had ſo many Orac let u Bectis 
whicl were there numerous, from its àboundis in mou 


taius and caverns; for, as Mr. Fontenelle obſerves, no. 
tuing was more convenient for the prieſts than theſe caves, 

. nich not only inſpired the people with a ſort of religi- 
ous horror, but afforded the pfieſts an opport: unity of 


forming ſecret pallages, of concealing themſelves in:hot- 


low ſtatues, and of making uſe of all the machines and 
all the arts neceſſary to keep up the deluſion of the peo- 
ple, and to increaſe the reputation of the oracles. 


Nothing 


(3) Manto has been greatly extolled for her proph etic ſpirit; 
an tabulous hiſtory informs us, that lamenting the miſeries of her 
country, ſhe diſſolved away in tears, and that theſe. formed a ſoun- 
tzin, the water of which communicated the gift of prophecy to 
thoſe who draiik it, but being at the ſame time  unwholeſome, it 
broyght on diſeaſes, and ſhortened lite, 

(4) Tacit. Anal. I. 2. 6: 54. 
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1 Nothing is more remarkable than the different man- 
: | ners by which the ſenſe of the oracles was conveyed; | 
W beſides the methods already mentioned, in ſome the ora- | 
1 ele was given from the bottom of the ſtatue, to which 
Wl one of the priefts might convey himſelf by a ſubterra- 


17488 nean paſſage; in others by dreams; in others again by 
bh lots, in the manner of dice, containing certain characters 
or words, which were to be explained by tables made for 
that purpoſe. In ſome temples the enquirer threw them 
himſelf, and in others they were dropped from a box ; 
and from hence aroſe the proverbial phraſe, The lot is | 
Fallen. Childiſh as this method of deciding the ſucceſs |: 
of events by a throw of dice may appear, yet it was al- 
ways preceded by ſacrifices and other ceremonies, 6 
In others the queſtion was propoſed by a letter, ſealed |: 
up, and given to the prieſt, or left upon the altar, while 
the perſon ſent with it was obliged to he all night in the 
temple, and theſe letters were to be ſent back unopened 
with the anſwer. Here this wonderful art conſiſted in 
the prieſts knowing how to open a letter without injur- 
ing the ſea}, an art ſtill practiſed, on particular occaſions, 
in all the general poſt-offices in Europe. A governor |: 
of Cilicia, whom the Epicureans endeavoured to inſpire | 
with a contempt for the oracles, ſent a ſpy to that of 
Mopſus at Mallos, with a letter well ſealed up; as this“ 
man was lying in the temple, a perſon appeared to him PF 
and uttered the word Black. This anſwer he carried to | 
the governor, which filled him with aſtoniſhment, though 
it appeared ridiculous to the Epicureans, to whom he 
li communicated it, when to convince them of the injuſtice 
. of the raillery on the oracle, he broke open the letter, 
1 and ſhewed them that he had wrote theſe words, Shall 7 
facrifice to thee a white ox or @ black? The emperor 
hi Trajan made a like experiment on the god at Heliopolis, 
Wl". by fending him a letter ſealed up, to which he requeſted 
. an anſwer. The oracle commanded a blank paper, well 
| folded and ſealed, to be given to the emperor, who, upon 
his receiving it, was ſtruck with admiration at ſeeing an 
atiſwer to carreſpond to his own letter, in which he had 
wrote nothing. 
l The general characteriſtic of oracles, ſays the juſtly 
| i admired Rollin (5), were ambiguity, obſcurity, and 
k 
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convertability ; 
(5) Ancient Hiſt. wal, 5· p. 24 
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convertability ; fo that one anſwer would agree with ſe- 
veral different and even oppoſite events; and this was 
generally the caſe when the event was in the leaſt dubious, 
Trajan, convinced of the divinity of the oracle, by the 
blank letter above. mentioned, fent a ſecond note, where- 
in he deſired to know, whether he ſhould return to 
Rome after the concluſion of the war which he had then 
in view; the oracle an{wered this letter by ſending to 
him a vine broke in pieces. The prediction of the 
oracle was certainly fulhlled ; for the emperor dying in 
the war, his body, or, if you pleaſe, his bones, repre— 
ſeated by the broken vine, were carried to Rome. But 
it would have been equally accompliſhed had the Romans 
conquered the Parthiaus, or the Parthians the Romans; 
and whatever had been the event, it might have been 
eonſtiucted into the meaning of the oracle, Under ſuch 
ambiguities they cluded all difficulties, and were hardly 
ever in the wrong. In this all their art, and all their 
ſuperior knowledge confiſted; for when the queition was 
plain, the anſwer was commonly ſo too. A man re— 
quelting a cure for the gout, was anſwered Þy the ora- 
cle, that he ſhonld drink nothing but cold watcr., Ano- 
thor deſiring to know by what menus he might become 
rich, was anfwered by the god, that he had no more 
to do but to make himſelf matter oi all between Sicyon 


and Corinth (6). 


_——— — — — r 


Vii. OF ALTARS, OPEN TEMPLES, SACRED GROVES 
AND SACRIFICES, 


Arrass and ſacrifices mutually imply each other, 
and were immediately "conſequent to the fall of man: 
though the original altars were ſimple, being compoſed: 
of earth or turf, or unhewn ſtones, There is great pro- 
bability that the cloathing of our firſt parents eonſiſted 
of the ſkins of beaits ſacrificed by Adam in the interval 
between his offence and expulfion from paradiſe. Cain 
and Abel, Noah and the patriarchs, purſued the practice. 
Even thoſe who forfook the living God, yet continued 
this early method of worftup. "Theſe idolaters at firſt 
wmitated the imple manner in which they had been raiſed 
(6) Banier, vol. K | 
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by Noah. But the form and materials inſenſibly chang- 
ed ; there were ſome ſquare, others long, round, or tri- 
angular. Each feaſt obtained a peculiar ceremonial, and 
an altar of a particular form. Sometimes they were of 
common {tone, ſometimes of marble, wood, or braſs. 
The altar was ſurrounded with carvings in bas relief, and 
the corners ornamented with heads of various animals. 
Some reached no higher than to the knee, others were 
reared as high as the waiſt, whilit others were much 
higher. Some again were ſolid, others hullow, to re— 
ceive the lihations and the blood of the victims. Others 
were portable, refe: mhling a: trevet, of a maguihcent 
forn, to hold the offerin's from the fire, into which 
they threw frankincenſe, to ovorpower the diſagreeahle 
{mel of the blood and barning fat. In Hort, Wliat had 
been ap moved on ſome im; bortat t occatiun, paſſed lato 
a cuitrom, and became a law. 

Where the altars were placed, there was ſaid to be 
in the early ages of the world an houfe or triple of 
Jeuovanu, which was mollly upon eminence, aud always 
uncovered, Where they could! be had, up 2rtgghh it ones 
were creed near them. This in ſeripture is called et- 
ling up a pillar; nor was it done without a partie lar 
fon m of L ee . The behaviour of the pati! arc 11 
Jacob, to which we refer the reader (7), will explain 
the whole. 

It is Caid of Mics licewiſe That hs raſe up early in the 
maruing, and 22 an © hag under the hi, and teveilne 
þ liars, Oe. (5). The entire work of theſe ſacred emi- 
nencies was ſurrounded at a convenient qiſtance, by 
mound or trench thrown up, in order to prevent the 
profane intruhon of the people (9 ). 

At other times the walls were incloſed by groves of 
oak (1); whence this tree is laid to be ſered to Jore. 
The heathens, when they left the objects yet continued 
this uſage alſo of the original worſhip; which indeed 
was ſo linked to 1d-latry, that it became neceilfary for 
Moſes to forbid the Hebrews planting groves about their 

| altars, 

(7) Gen. xxvili. 18, 19, 20, 21, 22, and xxxv. 7, 14, 15. { 

(8) Exod. xxiv. 4. Thecketh, en ann, on the declivity 
of the hill. Eo 

(9) Exod. xix. 12, 23. ö 3 


(4) Gen. xxi. 33. Xii. 6. Tb XXXY, 4. Nili. -38 1 Deut. xi. 30 
Judges ix, 6, C.. : 


— 
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altars, to prevent their f. Ning into the practices of the 
nations round about them. 'Thele groves were hung 
with garlands and chaplets of flowers, and with a varicty 
of offerings in ſo laviſh a manner, as almoir entirely to 
exclude the Iight of the fun. They were contidered as 
the peculiar relidence of the deity. No wonder there- 
fore, that it was deemed the moit inexp:able lacriege to 
cut them down (2). 

"The high antiquity and univerſality of ſacrificing, be- 
ſpeak it a divine inſtitution. The utter impollibhility 
that there ſhould be any viiue or ciicacy in the thing 
it ſc! ' ſhews plainly thet it mut ha e been looked upon 
as v1 Curious, and havins 4 refnect Loy nb t tri ty meri- 
torious, and w. ich thote that bronsg ut the jacrifice were 
at firit ſuſſeientiy acquainted with the nature of. För 
it is not to be pre rt med upon what grounds men could 
be induced to think ot e Kpi: ating t heir {1ns, or vrocuring 
the divine favour by jacrificial o! lations. It is much 
more reaſonable ta conciude it a divine appointment. 
All nations linve ES The E 0 Ho Were lo happy as 
to walk with God, were inſtrusted in it from age to age. 
And they who reject Ned! him, itil ſacrificed. But they 
invented new rites; and at length, miſtaking and per- 
verting the ori; Tina! intent and meanng, offered even 
human victims! It is indeed moit turpriüng to obierve, 
that almolt all nations, from the uſe of beaſtial, have 
advanced to human ſacrifices; and many of them, from 
the ſame miſtake and pervertion, even to the facrifice of 
their own children! 

This, moſt -cruel cuſtom, amongſt the Carthagenians, 
of ofle ring children to Saturn (3), ovcationed an embaily 
being ſent to them from_the Romans, in order to per- 
ſuade them to aboliſh it. Aud in the reign of Tiberius, 

| | the 
(2) Lucan mentioning the trees which Cæſar ordered to be 
felled,” to make his warlike engines, delcribes the conte na- 
tion of the {oldiers, who retuted to 0'*y Ins Orders, till taking an 
axe, he cut down one of them lune. Struck win a religious 
reverence for the ſanct. ty of the grove, they imagined that .f they 
prefumptuouſly aft tempted to cut cown any of its trees, the axe 
Would have recoilzd upon, themſelves. They however believed it 
lay twl.to. prune and clear them, and to fell thoſe trees which they 
imagined attrated the thunder. 


- ++ (3),, Thele facrifices were practiſed annually by the-Carthaginians, 


ho friſt Otte rec. the ſons of the principal citizens; but atterwards 
privately brought up children for that pur poſe. 5 
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the priefts of Saturn were crucified for preſuming to 
ſacrifice children to him; and Amaſis, king of Egypt, 
made a law, that only the figures of men ſhould be ſa- 
crificed inſtead of themſelves. Plutarch informs us, 
that at the time of a plague, the Spartans were ordered 
by an oracle to ſacrifice a virgin; but the lot having 
fallen upon a young maid whoſz name was Helene, an 
eagle carried away the ſacrificing knife, and laying it 
on the head of an heifer, it was facrificed in her ſtead. 
The ſame author informs us, that Pelopidus the Athe- 
nian general dreaming the night before an engagement, 
that he ſhould ſacrifice a virgin to the manes of the 
daughters of Scedaſus, who had been raviſhed and mur- 
dered, he was filled with horror at the inhumanity of 
ſuch a ſacrifice, which he could not help thinking odious 
to the gods; but ſeeing a mare, by the advice of Theo- 
critus the ſoothſayer, he ſacrificed it, and gained the 
victory. 

The ceremonies uſed at ſacrifices were extremely dif. 
ſerent, and to every deity a diſtinct victim was alloted 
(4); but whatever victims were offered, the greateſt 
care was to be taken in the choice of them ; for the very 
ſame blemiſhes that excluded them being offered by the 
Jews, rendered them alfo imperfect among the Pagans. 

The prieſt having prepared himſelf by continence, 
during the preceding night, and by ablution, before the 
proceſſion went a herald crying hoc age, to give the peo- 
ple notice that they were to give their ſole attention to 
what they were about; then followed the players on ſe- 
veral inſtruments, who between the intervals of playing, 
exhorted the people in the ſame manner. The prieſt, 
and ſometimes the ſacrificers, went before cloathed in 
white, and the prieſt, beſides being dreſſed in the veſt. 
ments belonging to his office, was ſure to be crowned 
with a chaplet of the leaves of the tree ſacred to the 
god for whom the ſacrifice was appointed; the victim 
had his horns gilt, and was alſo crowned with a chaplet 
of the ſame leaves, and adorned with ribbands and fil- 

lets. 

(4) Lucian informs, that ! The victims were alſo different ac- 
« cording to the quality and circumftance of the perſons who of- 
4 fered them. 'l be huſbandman, ſays he, ſacrifices an ox; the 
«« ſhepherd, a lamb; the goat herd, a goat. There are ſome who 
«© offer only cak s, or incenſe ; and he that has nothing, ſacrifices 
& by Kiſung his right hand. De Saer. 
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Jets. In Greece when the prieſt approached the altar, 
he cried, Who is here? To which the ſpectators anſwer- 
ed, Many good peapie (5). The prieit then ſaid, Be gone 
ell ye projuue, which the Romans expreſſed by laying, 
Procel ęſte profant. 

The victim arriving at the altar, the prieft laid one 
hand upon the altar, and began with a prayer to all the 
gods, beginning with Janus, and ending with Veſta, 
during which the ſtricteſt filence was obſerved. Then 
the ſacrifice began, by throwing upon the head of the 
victim corn, frankincenſe, flour, and falt, laying upon 
it cakes and fruit (6), and thi: they called immolitio, 
or the immolition. Then the prieſt took the wine, 
which havivg firſt taſted, he gave it to the by-flanders 
to do ſo too (7), and then poured it out, or ſprinkled 
the beaſt with it between the horns, After this the 
prieft plucked off ſome of the rough hairs from the fore- 
head of the victim, threw them into the fire, and then 
turning to the eaſt, drew a crooked line with his knife 
along the back, from the forehead to the tail, and then 
ordered the ſervants (8) to flay the victim, which they 
had no ſooner done than he was opened, and the duty 
of the aruſpex began, which was no ſooner over, than 
the carcaſe was cut in quarters, and then into ſmaller 
pieces, and, according to Pauſanias (9), and Apollonius 
Rodius (1), the thighs were covered with fat, and ſa— 
erificed as the part allotted to the god (2); after which 
they regaled themſelves upon the reſt, and celebrated 
this religious feaſt with dancing, mulic, and hy mus ſung 
in honour of the gods. 
| Upon fignal victories, or in the midit of ſome public 
calamity, they ſumetimes offered in one ſacrifice a hun- 
dred bulls, which was called an hecatomb : but ſome- 
times the ſame name was given to the ſacrifice of an hun- 
dred ſheep, hogs, or other animals. Tis ſaid that 

Pythagoras 


(5) HexA x aaubor. 

(6) All theſe were not uſed for every ſacrifice; 

(7) This was called libatio. 

(8) Theſe inferior officers, whoſe buſineſs it was to kill, to 
embowel, to flea, and to waſh the victim, were called Yi&imarrig 
Pefœ. Agenis, Cultrarii. 

(9) Lib. F. p. 192. (1) In Att. p. 42. 

(2) In the holocauſts, the whole victim was burnt, and nething 
eft for the feaſt, | 
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Pythagoras * up an hecatomb for having found 
out the demonſtration of the forty-ſeventh propoſition 


in the firſt book of Euclid. 


VIII. OF THE PRIESTS, PRIESTESSES, &c. OF TH? 
GREEKS AND ROMANS. 


I» the early ages of the world the chiefs of families 
compoſed the prieſthood; and afterwards, when public 
prie its were appointed, kings, as fathers and matters of 
that large family whici compoſed the body politic, fre- 
quently "offered ſacrifices; and not only kings, but prin— 
ces und captains of armies. Inftances of this kind are 
frequently to be met with in Homer. 

When the ancients choſe a prieſt, the ſtricteſt enquiry 
was made into the life, the manners, and even the bodily 


external perfections of the perſon to be choſen. They 


were generally allowed to marry once, but were not al- 


ways forbid ſecond marriages. 

The Greeks and Romans had ſeveral orders of prieſts; 
but as Greece was divided into many independent ſtates, 
there naturally aroſe different hier archies. In ſeveral 


— 


cities of Greece the Government of n cligion was intruſted 


to women, in others it was conferred an the men; while 
again, in others, botk in concert had a ſhare in the 
management of t. The prieſteſſes of Argos were very 
famous. At Athens a prieſteſs preſided over the wor- 
ſnip of Minerva ; there was allo a prieſtels for Pallas, at 
Clazamenæ; for Ceres, at Catanca, &c "The Aliero- 
phautz were very famous pricits of Athens, and bot. 
they aud their wives, who were called LHieraphautidiæe, 

were ſet apart for the worſuip If Cercs and Hecate; as 
were the Orgiophantæ, aud tac women itiled Orgiaſtæ, 
appointed to prelide over the orgies | of Bacchus, &c. 
Beſides the pric ſteſs of Apollo, at Delphos, ho was 


by way of eminence called Pythia (3), there belonged 


'to 


(2) Thus the prieſteſs of Pallas, at Clazomenz, was call- 
5 Heſycnia, an that of Bacchus, Thyas; and in Crete, 
that of Cybele, Meliſſa. Among the Achenians, the inferi- 
or miaiſters were ſtiled Paraſiti, a word that did pot at. that 
time carry with it any mark of reproach 3 for it is mentioned 
vs an inſcription at Athens, that of two bulls offered in facri- 
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to this oracle. five princes. of the prieſts, andiſeveral pro- 
phets, who pronounced the ſenſe of the oracle. J here. 
were alſo chief pric{ts one of whom preſided over a city, 
and ſometimes over a whole province; ſometimes * 


was inveſted with this dignity for "TX and, at other 


times, only for five years. Beſides theſe, there were 
chief prieſteſſes, who were the ſuperintendants of the 
prieftefſes, and were choſen from the nobleſt familiesg 
but the moſt celebrated of theſe was the Pythia. 

The prieſts of Rome enjoyed ſeveräl very confiderable 
privileges; they were exempted from geing to war, aud 


excuſed from all burthenſcme offices in the Rate. Th ey. 


had commonly a branch of laurel and a torch carried 
before them, and were allowed to ride in a chariot to the 


- capitol, Romulus inſtituted ſxty prictts, who were to 


be at leaſt fifty years of age, free from all perſonal de- 
fects, and dillinguilbed both by their birth and the rec 


titude of their morals. 


The Pontifex Maxim, or the high-prieſt, was eſ⸗ 


teemed the judge and arh!1 trator of ail divine and human 
atlairs, and his authority was ſo great, and his office ſo 
much revered, „that all the em perors, a after the exam- 


* ple of Julius Coir and Aug: tus, either actually took. 


« uEEHh them the office, or at lee} uſed the name (4).“ 
He was not allowed to go ont of Italy, though this 
was diſpenſed with in favour cf ! 

he attended a funcral, a veil wo put between nim and 
the funeral bed; for it was thought a kind of profana- 
tion for him to foe a dead body. 

The Rex Sacrorum (5), according to Diony ſius of 
Halicarnaſſus (6), was iuitituted after the expultion cf 
the Roman kings, to perpetuate the memory of the great 
lervices ſome of them had done the ſtate. On this ac. 
count, the augurs and Pontifices were directed to chooſe 
out a fit perſon, who ſhould devote himſelf to the care 
of religious worſhip, and the Ceremonies of religion, 

without 


fices, the one ſhould be reſerved for the games, and the other diſ- 
tributed among the prictts and paraſites. Ie paratites had a place 
among the chief magiſtrates, and the rhei part of their en 
ment was to chooſe the wheat appointed 107 iel act Accs. Eauier's 
Mythology, Vol. 1. p. 283. 

(+) Kennet's Rom. Antiq. 

(5 He was alſo ſtiled Rex Sacrificulus, 

(6) Lb. I. 
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without ever. interfering in civil affairs: but leſt the 
name of king, which was become odious to the people, 
ſhould raiſe their jealouſy, it was at the ſame time ap- 
pointed, that he ſhould be ſubje& to the high prieſts. 
His wife had the title of Regina Sacrorum. 

The Flamines, according to Livy (7), were appointed 
by. Numa Pompilius, to diſcharge thoſe religious offices, 
which he imagined properly belonged to the kings. At 
firſt there were but three (8), which were choſen by 
the people, and their election confirmed by the high 
prieſt, They were afterwards increaſed to fifteen, three 
of whom were choſen from among the ſenators, and 
were called Flamines Mxjores; and the other twelve, 
choſen from the Plebeans, were ſtiled Flamines Mi- 
nores. | 

The Feciales were alſo inftituted by Numa, and con- 
Gſted of twenty perfons, choſen out of the moſt diſtin- 
guiſhed families. Theſe were properly the heralds of 
the republic, who, whenever 1t was injured, were ſent 
to demand ſatisfaction, which, if they could not obtain, 
they called the gods to witneſs between them and the 
enemy, and denounced war. 'They had the power of 
ratifying and confirming alliances, and were the arbi- 
trators of all the differences between the republic and 
other nations; ſo that the Romans could not lawfully 
take up arms, till the Feciales had declared that war 
was moſt expedient, 

The Pater Patratus derived his name from a eireum- 
tance neceſſary to his enjoying the title; and in ordet 
that he might be more ſtrongly interefted in the fate 
of his country, he was to have both a father and a ſon 
living at the ſame time. He was choſen by the college 
of Feciales out of their own body, to treat with the 
enemy on the ſubject of war and peace. 

The Epulones were miniſters appointed to prepare 
the ſacred banquets at the ſolemn games, and had the 

privilege 

(7) Liv. lib. r. | 

(8) The Flamendiafis of Jupiter, the Martialis of Mars, and the 
Quirinalis of Quirinus. The firſt ſacred to Jupiter was a perſon 
et a very high diſtinction, though he was obliged to ſubmit to 
burthenſome regulations and ſuperſtitious obſervances: his wife was 
a prieſteſs, and had the title of Flaminica; and alſo enjoyed tlie 


ſame privileges, and was under the ſame reſtrictions as her hul- 
band. Aulus Geikus, Noct. Att. I. 10. 6. 15. 
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privilege of wearing a robe like the pontiffs, bordered 
with purple. Theſe miniſters were originally three in 
number, to which two were afterwards added, and theu 
two more, till in the pontificate of Julius Cæſar the 
were increaſed to ten, The mot confiderable of the 
privileges granted to the Epulones, was one which they 
enjayed in common with the other miniſters, their not 
being obliged to make their daughters veſtals (9). 
Beſides theſe were the Salii, or prieſts of Mars; the 
Phzbades of Apollo; the Baſſarides ot Bacchus; the 
Luperci of Pan, and ſeveral others who preſided over 
the worſhip of particular deities, each of which had a 


particular college, and conſtituted a diſtinct commu- 
nity. 


OF THE TEMPLES OF THE PAGANS. 


Oarey groves, with a circular opening in the midſt, 
or upright ſtones placed in the ſame order, incloſing an 
altar, were the original temples. The firſt covered one 
was that of Babel, and in all probability it was the onl 

one of the kind, till Moſes, by erecting the tabernacle, 
might give the Egyptians the firſt thought of building 
alſo a houſe for their gods. Had temples been built in 
Egypt at the time when Moſes reſided there, it can 
bardly be conceived but that he would have mentioned 
them ; and that this moving temple might ſerve as a 
model for the reft, is the more probable, as there is a 


near reſemblance between the Sanctum Sanctorum and 


the holy places in the Pagan temple. In that of Moſes, 
God was conſulted, and none ſuffered to enter but the 
prieſts: this exactly agrees. with the holy places in the 
Heathen temples, where the oracle was delivered, 

It was the opinion of Lucian, that the firſt temples 
were built by the Egyptians, and that from them the 
cuſtom was conveyed to the people of the neighbour- 
ing countries; and from Egypt and Phcenicia it paſſed 
into Greece, and from Greece to Rome. 

They all began with little chapels, which were gene- 
rally erected by private perſons, and theſe were ſoon 
ſucceeded by regular buildings, and the moſt magnificent 


ſtructures, 
(9) Aulus Gellius, lib. 1. C. 12. 
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ſtructures, when even the grandeur and beauty of the 


buildings heightened the veneration that was entertained 


for them. They had often porticos, and always an aſ- 
cent of ſteps, while ſome of them were ſurrounded by 
galleries ſupported by rows of pillars. The firſt part in 
enteriag theſe temples was the porch, in which was 


placed the holy water for the expiation of thoſe that en. 


tered into the temple. The next was the nave (1), or 
body of the temp'e, and then the holy place (2), into 
which none but the prieſts were allowed to enter. Some— 
times there was behind the buildings another part, called 
tic back temple. 

The inſide was frequently adorned with paintings, gild- 
ings, and the richeſt offerings, among which were the 
trophies and ſpoils of war. But the principal ornaments 
were the ſtatues of the gods, and thoſe of perſons diſtin- 
guiſhed by great and noble actions, which were ſumetimes 
of gold, ſilver, ivory, ebony, and other precious materials. 

The veneration for theſe buildings was carried by tlie 
Romans and other nations to the molt ſupei ſtitious ex- 
ceſs. Defore the erecting one of theſe noble edifices, 
the Aruſpices choſe the place, and fixcd the time for 
beginning the work; for here eve y thing was of impor— 
Ace They began when the air was ſerene, and the 
ſky clear and unclouded; on the limits of the building 
were placed fillets and garlands, and the ſoldiers whoſe 
names were thought auſpicious, entered the encloſure 
with bows ia their hands; then full;wed the veſtal vir- 
gins, attended by ſuch boys and girls who had the hap- 

ineſs to have their fathers aud mothers living, and theſe 
aHited the veRtals in ſprinkling all the ground with clear 
water; then follewed a ſolemn ſacrifice, and prayers to 
the gods, to protper the building they were going to 
erect for their häbitation; and this being over, the 
prieſt touched the ſtone that was to be firit laid, aud 
boui it with a fillet, after which the magiſtrates, and 
perſous QAthe rreateſt ditinction, aſiited the people, 
with the ut y and alacrity, iu removing the ſtone, 
which was extred large, fixed it for a foundation, 
throwing in with it ſeveral imall gold coins, and other 
pieces of money. 


When 


(2) Called Feustralis, Sacrarium, Adytum. 
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When theſe buildings were finiſhed, they were con- 
ſecrated with abup dance of ceremony, and 10 great was 
the veneration felt by the people tor the tcmpl.s, that 
they frequently, as a mark of humiliation, clambered 
up to them on their knees; and ſo holy was the place, 
that it wa thought a tor a man to ſpit or blow 
his noſe in it. The women proſtrated themſelves in 
them, and ſwept the pavements with their hair. They 


became ſanctuarics tor debtors and criminals ; and on all 
holidays were conftantly decked with branches of laurel, 
olive, and ivv. 


One of the firſt temples built in Egypt, was that of 
Valcan, at Memphis, erected by Mun. s : 55 fri it had 


the primitive ſim plicity * all Other = nt 5 


Jeand without ſtatucs (5) ; but ihe accefie: Sof prince 
ſtrove to excel each otner in embeldihiu es Werk with 
ſtatcly porches and flatues of a wonttrcus "Ich the 
were indeed a great nuniber of tempies in Eeypt, but 
the moſt extraordinary thing of this kind was a chi vel 
| hewn Gut of a ſingle lone, winch by order of Amalis 
vas cut out of the quarries iu upper Key pt, and with 
incredible dibigulty i as far as Sails, where it was 
deſigned to have been ſet up in the temple of Minerva, 
but was left at the gate. Herodotus mentions this work 
with marks of aſton. ikment : “ What I admire more, 
“ jays he, than at the other works of Amaſis, is his 
cauſing a houſe to be brought from Eliphantina, a 
houſe hewn out of a ſingle one; which two thouſand 
men were unable to remove thither in leſs than three 
years. This houſe was thirty-one feet in front, 
twenty-one fect ia breadth, and twelve in height; 

and on the mide twenty 1 ven feet in length, and 


ſeven feet and a' half hig. 


Nabe temple of Diana at Epheſus (4), has been al- 
days admired as one of th. nobleſt pieces of architee— 
ture that the world has er produced. It was four 
undred and twenty-hve tect owe g, two Hundred feet 


broad, 
Iz] According to the beſt hiſtorians, there were no ſtatues in the 
ncient temples of Egypt But th.s s not at all ſtrange, unce Plu- 
ach, wiio has his author ty nom Varro, lays, ] nat the romans 
Were a hundred aud ſe enty years without ſtatues; Numa pro— 
* hibited then by a law; and tertuilian lets us know, that even 
in his time there were {everal temples that hadFao ſtatues.““ 
(4) This temple was accounted one of the wonders of tue world. 
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broad, and ſupported by a hundred and twenty-ſeves 
columns of marble ſixty feet high, twenty-ſeven of vhich 
were beautifully carved. This temple, which was 200 
years in building, was burnt by Eroſtratus, with no other 
view than to perpetuate his memory; however, it was 
rebuilt, and the laſt temple was not inferior, either in 
riches or beauty, to the former, being adorned with the 
works of the moſt famous ſtatuaries of Greece. 

The temple of Ceres and Proſerpine was built in the 
Doric order, and was of ſo wide an extent as to be able 
to contain thirty-thouſand men; for there were fre- 
quently that number at the celebration of the myſteries 
of the two goddeſſes, At firſt this temple had no co- 
lumns on the outſide; but Philo afterwards added to it 
a magnificent portico, 

The temple of Jupiter Olympius, as well as the ad- 
mirable ſtatue of Jupiter placed in it, were raiſed from 
the ſpoils which the Elians took at the facking of Piſa 
(5). This temple was of the Doric order, the moſt 
ancient, as well as the molt ſuitable to grand undertak- 
ings; and on the outſide was ſuriounded with columns, 
which formed a noble peryltile. Ihe kngth of the 
temple was two hundred and thirty feet, its breadth 
ninety-five, and its height, from the area to the roof, 
two hundred and thirty. From the middle of the roof 
hung a gilded victory, under which was a golden ſhield, 
on which was repreſented Meduſa's head; and round 
the temple, above the columns, hung twent-one gilt 
bucklers, which Mummius conſecrated to Jupiter after 
the lacking of Corinth. Upon the pediment in the front 
was repreiented, with exquiſite art, the chariot race 
between Pelops and Oenomaus ; and, on the back pedi- 
ment, the battle of the Centaurs with the Lapithæ at the 

marriage of Pirithous ; aud the braſs gates were adorned 
with the labours of Hercules. In the inſide, two ranges 
of tall and ſtately columns ſupported two galleries, un- 
der which was he way that led to the throne of Jupiter. 

The ſtatue of the god and his throne were the maſ- 
ter-pieces of the great Phidias, and the moſt magni- 
ſicent and higheſt finiſhed in all antiquity, The fta- 

tue, which was of a prodigious ſize, was of gold 
and ivory, ſo artfully blended as to fill all beholders 
with 

(5) Pauſanias in Iliac, p. 303, & ſeq. 
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with aftomſhment. The god wore upon his head an 
olive crown, in which the leaf of the olive was initated 
in the piceft perfection. In his right hand he held the 
figure of victory, formed ikeuile of gold: ny ivory; 
and in his left a golden ſceptre, on the top of which was 
an eagle. The e and mantle of the god wer? of 
gold, ond on the maatie were engraven a v diety of 
flowers and animals. The throne Tpaikle d with gold 
and precious ſtones, white the different materia's, and 
the aſſemblage of animals and other ornaments, fed 
a delightful variety. At the four corners of the throne, 
were four Vict ries, that ſeemed joining hauels for a 
dance; and at the feet of Jupiter were two others. On 
the forefide 2, the feet of the throne were adorned with 
ſphinxes plucking the tender 1niants from the botoms of 
the Theban mothers, and underneath were Apoily end 
Diana ſlaying the chiwvirea of Niobe with their ar rows, 
&c. At the TOP of theihrone , above the hea: 01 Jupiter, 
were the graccs and hours, The 8 which ſupport- 
ed the pile, was equally a Horned wich the reit; it was 
covered wich gold; oi the one fide, Phidias h at's gra- 
ven Phcebus guiding his chariot; on the Gi her, Jupiter 
and Juno, Mercury, Veſta, and the graces : here Ve- 
nus appeared as riſing f. "OM the ſea, and C wp! id receiving 
her, while Pitho, or the coldets of perſuafon, ſeein— Ki 
preſenting her with a cro vn: there apje eared Apollo 
and Diana, Minerva and Hercules At the foot of the 
pedeſtal were Neptune and Amy vari, "with Diana, 
who appeared mounted on horſebeek. I ſhort, a 
woullen veil died in purple, and c faulty embroidery ed, 
hung down from the top to the bott m. A! large ballu- 
ſtrade painted and adorned with figures encomp: led the 
whole work; there, with infmitab'- art, was painted the 
Atlas bearing the . upon his ſhoutders, and Her- 
cules ſtooping to eaſe him of his load; the combat of 
Hercules with the Nemean lion; Ajax oſfering violence 
ta Caſſandra: l'rometheus in ch ains, and a variety of 
othe er pieces of Para hiſto Ty. ; 
This temple was paved with the finaſt marble, adorned 
with a prodigious number of ftatues, and wit ih the pre- 
ſents which ſeveral princes had conſe aid to the God, 
Though the temple of Apollo at Delphos, was greatly 
inferior 3 in point ot magnificence to the tormer, vet the 
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immenſe preſents ſent to it from every quarter, rendered 
it infinitely more rich. The principal value of the for- 
mer aroſe from its containing the works of Phidias, and 
his maſter-picce was really invaluable 3; but what this 
temple wanted, in not containing the productions of fo 
curious an artiſt, was amply made up by a profuſion of 
treaſure, which aroſe from the offerings of thoſe who 
went to conſult the oracle. The firſt temple which 
was built being burnt, the Amphictones, or general 
council of Greece, took upon themſelves the care of 
rebuilding it; and for that purpoſe agreed with an archi- 
tect for three hundred talents, which amounts to forty- 
five thouſand pounds, and this ſum was to be raifed by 
the cities of Greece; collections were alſo made in fo- 
reign countries. Amaſis, king of Egypt, and the Gre- 
cian inhabitants of that country, contributed conſidera- 
ble ſums for that ſervice. The Alomezonades, one of the 
molt powerful families in Athens, had the charge of con- 
ducting the building, which they rendered more magni- 
ficent, by making, at their own expence, conſiderable 
additions that had not been propoſed in the model. 
After the temple of Delphos was finiſhed, Gyges, king 
of Lydia, and Crœſus, one of his ſucceſſors, enriched it 
with an incredible number of the moſt valuable preſents; 
and, after their example, many other princes, cities, and 
private perſons beſtowed upon it a vaſt number of tripods, 
tables, veſſels, ſlields, crowns, and ſtatues of gold and ſil- 
ver af inconceivable value. Herodotus informs (6), that 
the preſents of gold made by Crœſus alone to this temple, 
amounted to more than twꝗ hundred and fifty talents, or 
33,500). ſterling; and it is probable that thoſe of filver 
were not of leis value. And Diodorus Siculus (7) ad- 
ding thefe to thoſe of the other princes, computes them 
at ten thouſaud talents, or about 1,300,000. (8). 
Plutarch informs us (9), that amongit the ſtatucs of 
gold, which Crœſus placed in the temple of Delphos, 
was one of a female baker, of which this was the occa- 
fion ; 


(6) Her. lib. 1. c. 50, 51. (7) Diod. lib. 16. p 453. 
(8) l is impoſſihle i tor m any tolerable idea of theſe ſums with- 


out bringing allo into the account the comparative ſcarcity of gold 
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at that time, which rendered its. real vakie vaſtly greater than what 


it bears at preſent 
all compariſon 


(9) Flut. de Pyth, Orac. p. 401. 


The mines ot Mexico and Peru have deſtroyed |; 
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ſion; Allyatus, the father of Crœſus, having married a 
ſecond wife, by whom he had children ; ſhe tormed the 
deſign of ſecuring the crown to her own iſſue, by putting 
a period to the life of her ſon-in-law ; and with this view 
engaged a female baker to put poiſdn into a loaf, that was 
to be ſerved up at the table of the young prince. The 
woman, {truck with horrorat the thought of her bearing 
ſo great a ſhare in the guilt of the queen, let Crœſus into 
the ſecret 3 on which the loaf was ſerved to the queen's 
own children, and their death ſecured his ſucceſſion to 
the throne, which when he aſcended, from a ſenſe of 
gratitude to his benefactreſs, he erected this ſtatue to her 
memory in the temple of Delphos ; an honour that, our 


author ſays, ſhe had a better title to, than many of the 


boaſted conquerors or heroes, who roſe to fame only by 
murders and devaſtation. 

Italy was no leſs famous for a multiplicity of temples 
than Greece; but none *of them were more roble, or 
more remarkable for the ſingularity of their form, than 
the Pantheon, commonly called the Rotunda, originally 
conſecrated to all the gods, as it is now to all che ſaints, 
It is generally believed to have been built at the expence 
of Agrippa, ſon-in-law to Auguſtus. This noble fabric 
is entirely round, and without windows, receiving a ſuf- 
ficient degree of light from an opening admifably con- 
trived in the center of the dome. It was richly adorned 
with the ſtatues of all the gods and goddeſſes ſet in niches. 
But the portico, compoſed of ſixteen columns of granate 
marble, each of one ſingle ſtone, is more beautiful and 
more ſurpriſing thau the temple itſelf, ſince theſe columns 
are five feet in diameter, and thirty- ſeven feet high, with- 
4 out mentioning the baſes and chapiters. The emperor 
Conſtantius the 3d. {tripped it of the plates of gilt braſs 
2 that covered the rout, and of the beams, which were 
of the ſame metal. Of the copper plates of the por- 
tico, Pope Urban Etghth afterwards formed the ca- 
nopy of St. Peter and even of the nails, which faſten» 
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ed them, caſt the great piece of artillery, which is ſtill 
to be ſcen in the cafile of St. Angelo. 

But of the Roman temples the Capitol was the prin- 
2 cipal ; with an account of which we ſhall therefore con- 
clade. In the laſt Sabine war Tarquinius Priſcus vowed 


1 a temple 
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a temple to Jupiter, Juno and Minerva. The event ct 
the war correſponded with his wiſhes, and the Aulpices 
unanimoutly fixed upon the Tarpeian mountain for the 
deſtined ſtructure. But little more ſeems to have been 
done towards it, belides this detignation, till the reiæn 
of Tarquinius Superbus, a prince of loftineſs and ſpi— 
rit conforming to his name, who ſet about it in earnelt ; 
having laid out the deſign with ſuch amplitude-and mag- 
nificence as might ſuit the king of gods and men, the 
glory of the riſing empire, and the majeſty of the fitu- 
ation. The Volſcian ſpoils were dedicated to this ſer- 
vice. An incredible ſum was expended upon the foun- 
dation only, which were quadrilateral, near upon two 
hundred feet every way; the length exceeding the 
breadth not quite fifteen feet. When the foundations 
were clearing, a human head was found, with the line- 
aments of the face entire, aad the blood yet freſh and 
flowing, which was interpreted as an omen of future 
empire. This head was faid to have belonged to one 
Ollus, or Tolus, whence the ftruQure received its 
compound name. Though poſſibly it might be as well 
to deduce the name from Capt only; and that too upon 
another account, becaule it was the commanding part, 
the head and citadel of Rome, and the chief place of 
its religious worſhip. The- edifice was not finiſhed till 
after the expulſion of the kings; the completion of it be- 
ing a work, ſays Livy, reſerved for the days of liberty. 
It ſtood the ſpace oi 425 years, to the conſuiate of Scipio 
and Norbanus, when it was conſumed by fire; but it 
was rebuilt by Sylla, whoſe name was inſcribed in letters 
of gold upon the faſtigium or pediment of it. In the 
midſt were formed three cels or temples ſeparated by thin 
partitions, in which ſtood the golden images of the dei- 
tics to whom it had been devoted. Thoſe of Juno and 
Minerva were on each fide of Jupiter; for it was not 
uſual for him to be worſhipped without the company of 
his wife and daughter. The three temples were covered 


by one eagle with his wings expanded. 'This wonderful 
ſtructure ſeems to have been of the Doric order, in 
imitation of thoſe raiſed to the ſame deity in Greece, 
and abounded with curious engravings and every plaiſtic | 
ornament, particularly Faſtigium. The ſpacious entran- 
ces, or treſaolds, were compoſed of braſs. The lofty 
folding 
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folding-doors, which were of the ſame metal, moſt 
elegantly emboſſed, grated harſh thunder upon brazen 
hinges, and wereaſters ards entirely overleia with plates 
of gold. The taſſellated pavement ſtruck the eye with 
an altoniſhing aſſemblage of rich colours from the va- 
riegated marble. The beams were ſolid brafs; and 
the ſplendour of the fretted roof was daz cling ; where (1) 
The ghittfrimg flame 

Play'd on the temple” S Fold and awful height, 

And ſhed around its tre inbling rays of light. 
Without, the covering was of Plates of 1 faſtrion- 
ed hike tiles; which being g guilt with gold, reflected the 
ſun- beams with exceſſive lere. The front to the fouth 
was encompaſſed with a triple row of jloity marble co- 
lumns beautifully poliſhed, bronglit Fro the teraple of 
Olympian Jove at Athens, by order of Sylla: all the 
other ſides by a double row. The aſcent was by an 
hundred ſteps that gently roſe, which made the paſſage 
to it extremely grand and ſtriking. 

But this Capitol was likewiſe burnt in the civil war 
between Vetellius and Veſpaſian and reſtored hy the lat- 
ter, with ſome addition of height: ft quickly after un- 
derwent the ſame fate, and was raiſed again by Domitia 
with more ſtrength and magniſicence than before; who 
arrogated the whole honovr of the ſtructure to him- 
ſelf. The poets were miſtaken, when they promiſed 
to this laſt fabric an eternal duration, for not many 
years internened before it was fired by Iightening, and 
a great part of it conſumed. The left hand of the 
golden image of Jupiter was mclted. Afterwards, un- 
der Arcadius and Honorius the plunder of it was begun 
by Stilicho; who ſtripped the valves or folding-doors 
of the thick plated gold which covered them: in one 
part of which was found a grating inſcription, declare 
ing them reſerved for an unfortunate pr ince. Genſer 
king of the Vandals, carried with him into Aſtica mold 
its remaining ornaments, among which one-half of the 


gilded tiles of brais ; and ore t part of it was dels 


troyed by Totilas the Goth. Theodorie indeed made 
ſome attempts to repair the Capitol, the Amphitheatre, 
and others of the more ſplendid buildings of the city ; 
but 

(1) Flamma nitore ſuo templorum verberataurums 
Et tremulum ſumma jpargit in æ de jubar. OvID FAST» I. o. 
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but in vain, the prevailing light of Chriſtianit y le#t them. 
tor the moſt part uſeleſs and deſerted. 


Or Tae USEFULNESS or FABLE. 


By Mr. Ror11w, Profeſſor of Eloquence in the Royal 
College at Paris, and Member of the Royal Academy 
of Inſcriptions and Belles Lettres. 


Wust I have already obſerved {ſays this learncC 
au her? concerning the origin of fables, which owe 
birth to fiction, error, aud faiſhood, to the alteration 

f hiſtorical facts, and the corruption of man's heart, 
may give reaſon to aſk, whether it is proper to inſtruc 
Chriſtian children in all the fooliſh inventions, abſurd 
and idle dreams, with which Paganiſm has filled the 
books of antiquity. 

This ſtudy, when applied to with all the precautions 
and wiſdom, which religion demands and inſpires, may 
be very uſeful to youth. 

Firſt, it teaches them what they owe to Jeſus Chriſt, 
their Redeemer, who has delivered them from the pow- 
er of darkneſs, to bring them into the admirable light of 
the Goſpel. Before him what were even the wiſeſt and 
beſt of men, thoſe celebrated philoſophers, thoſe great 
politicians, thoſe famous legiſlators of Greece, thoſe 
grave ſenators of Rome; in a word, all the beſt go- 
verned and wiſeſt nations of the world? Fable informs 
us, they were blind worſhippers of the devil, who bent 
their knees before gold, filver, and marble ; who offered 
incenſe to ſtatues, that were deaf and dumb; who ac- 
knowledged, as Gods, animals, reptiles, and plants; who 
were not aſhamed to adore an adulterous Mars, a proſ- 
tituted Venus, and an inceſtuous Juno, a Jupiter polluted 
with all manner of crimes, and for that reaſon moſt wor- 
thy of the firſt place among the Gads. 

What great impurities, what monſtrous abominations 
were admitted into their ceremonies, their ſolemnities, 
and myſteries? The temples of their gods were ſchools 
of licentiouſneſs, their pictures invitations to ſin, their 
groves places of ſuperſtition and cruelty. ' 
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In this condition were all mankind, except the 
people of the Jews, for near four thouſand years. In 
this ſtate were our fathers, and we ſhould hase like— 
wiſe been, if the light of the Goſpel had not diſperſed 
eur darkneſs. Every ſtory in fabulous hiſtory, every 
circumſtance of the lives of the Gods, ſhould fill us at 
once with confuſion, admiration and gratitude, and feem 
to cry out to us aloud in the words of St. Paul to the 
Epheſians: Remember, and forget not, that being ſprung 
from Gentiles, ye-wwere flrangers j rom the covenants of pro- 
miſe, having no hope, and without God in the world, 

A ſecond advantage of fahle 1s that in diſcovering 
to ns the abſurd ceremonies and impious maxims of Pa- 
ganiſm, it ought to inſpire us with new reſpect for the 
auguſt majeſty of the Chriſtian religion, and the ſanctity 
of its morals. We learn from ecelefiaſtical hiſtory, that 
an holy biſhop, in order to eradicate entirely all diſpo- 
ſitions to idolatry out of the minds of the faithful, brought 
to light and publicly expoſed all that was found in the in- 
fide of a temple he cauſed to be demoliſhed, the bones of 
men, the members of children ſacrificed to devils, and 
feveral other footſteps of the ſacrilegious worſhip, which 
the Pagans paid to their deities. The ftudy of fable 


ſhould produce a like effect in the mind of every ſenſible 


perſon, and it is this uſe the holy fathers and all the 
apologiſts of Chriſtianity have made of it. 

It is impoſſible tounderſtand the books which have been 
written upon this ſubj«&, without having ſome knowledge 
of fabulous hiſtory. St. Auguſtin's great work, entitled, 
De Civitate Dei, which has done fo much honour to the 
Church, is at the ſame time both a proof of what I lay 
down, and a perfect model of the manner how we ought to 
ſanctify profane ſtudies. The ſame may be ſaid of the 
other fathers, who have gone upon the ſame plan from the 
beginning of Chriſtianity. Theophilus of Antioch, Ta- 
tian, Arnobius, Lactantius, Theodoret, Euſebius of Cæ-— 
ſarea, and eſpecially St. Clement of Alexandria, whoſe 
Stromata are not to be underſtood by any one that is not 
verſed in this part of ancient learning. Whereas the 
knowledge of fable makesthe knowledge of them extreme- 
ly eaſy, which we ought to look upon as no ſmall advan- 
tage. . 

It is- alſo very uſetul (and particularly to youth, for 
whom 
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whom I write) for the underſtanding both of Greek, 
Latin, French, and Engliſh authors; in reading ot 
which they muſt be often at a ſtand, without {ome ac- 
qusintance with fahle. I don't ſpeak only of the poets, 
to whom we know it is a kind of natural language 3 it is 
alſo ftoquently made uſe of by orators, and ſometimes, 
by an happy apolication, ſupplies them with very lively 
and cloquent turns: Such, for inſtance, amongit a great 
many others, is the following paſla,; rein T aliy's oration 
concerning Michridates, king > of Pontus. The orator 
takes notice, that this prince dying before the Romans, 
after the loſs of a battle, found means to eficape out of 
tit hands of his covetous conquerors, by ſcattering upon 
tlie road, from time to time, a part of his treaſures and 
ſoils, In like manner, ſays he, as it is told of Medea, 
tnat when ſhe was purſucd by her father, in the ſame 
cyzuntry, ſhe ſcattered the members of her brother Ab- 
ſyrtus, whom ſhe had cat to pieces, along the way, that 
his care in gathering up the diſperſed members, aud his 
grief at the fight of fo bad a ſpectacle, might retard his 
puriuit. The reſemblance is exact, except that, as Tul- 
ly remarks, Eeta, the father of Medea, was ſtopped 
in his courſe by ſorrow, and the Romans by | joy. 

There are different ſpecies of hooks expoſe ed to the 
view of the whole world, ſuch as pictures, prints, tapeſ- 
try, and ſtatues. Theſe are ſo many riddles to thoſe who 
are ignorant of fabulous hiſtory, from whence their ex- 
plication is frequently to be taken. Theſe matters are 
Iizewite frequently brought into diſcourſe, and it is not, 
in my opinion, over agreeable to fit mute, and ſcem ſt u- 
pid in company, for want of being inſtructed, whilſt 
young, in a matter ſo eaſy to be learnt. 


—— —— CT 


ONE ONLY SUPREME GOD, OMNIPOTENT, AND THE 
AUTHOR OF FATE. 


NN orwiTHSTANDING the monſtrous multipli- 
city of Homer's Gods, he plainly acknowledges one firtt 
being, a ſuperior God, upon whom all the other Gods 
depended. Jupiter ſpeaks and acts every where as abſo- 
lute, and infinitely ſuperior to all the other Gods in pow- 
er and authority, as able by a wo 4 to caſt them all out 
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of heaven, and plunge them into the depths of Tartarus, 
as having executed his vengeance upon ſome of them 
whilſt all of them own his ſu tperiority and independence, 
One ſingle paſſage will ſallice to ſhew the idea which 
the ancients conceived of Jupiter. 

Aurora now, fair daughter of the dawn, il 
“ Sprinkled with roſy light the dewy lawn; 
«© When Jove conven'd the ſe nate of the ſkies, 
„Where high Olympus” cloudy tops arile ; 
The Sire of Gods his awful Genes broke 
« The heav*ns attentive trembled as he ſpoke: 

&« Celctial ſtates, immortal Gods, give ear! 
„Hear our decree, and reverence what you hear 
My + The hx'd decree, which not all heav'n can move, 

Thou, Fate! fulfil it; and ye powers approve ! 
„% What God but enters you” forbidden field, 
„ Who yields aſſiſtance, or but wills to yield; 
& Pack to the ſkies with ſhame he ſhall be driv'n, 
© Gall'd with diſhoneſt wounds, the tcorn of heav'n; 
„Or far, oh ! far from ſteep Olympus thrown, 
6 2 in the dark Fartarean gul»h ſhall groan, 

Vith burning chains fix'd to the brazen floors, 

& And lock'd by hell's inexorable doors; 
As deep beneath th' internal centre hurl'd, . 
As from that centre to the etherial world. 
Let him, w yo _ me, dread theſe dire abodes; 
„ And know, th' Almi, zhty is the God of Gods! 
League all 5 forces then, ye pow rs above, 


Join "all, and try th' caunpotence of Jove :. : 
& Let down our golden, everlaſting elmin, 
cc 


\W noſe dong embrece hols heaven and earth and main: 
Strive all, of mortal and immortal birth, 

5 drug by this the 1hund'rer down to earth: 

© Ye rive in vain ! if I but firetch this hand, 

[ Sd the Gods, the ocean, and the land, 

1 i: the FROM to greet Olympus height, 

And the valt world hangs trembling in my fight. 

For ſuch Jreign, unbounded, and above, 

And ſuch are men and Gods compared to Jove. 

* It Alnighty ſpoke, nor duiſt the pow'rs reply, 

* A rev'rend horror filenc'd all the {ky : | ' 
15 Trembling they ſtood before their or reign 's look. 
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DII MAJORES OF THE ROMANS: 


PARTICULARLY ADAPTED TO THE CLASSICS. 


Is the works of the poets, painters, and flatuarics, 
the greateſt characteriſtic of Jupiter is majeſty. "The 
ableſt of the laſt was Phidias of Athens, 2nd the Jupiter 
Olympius was his maſter- piece. Being aſked from what 
pattern he framed ſo divine a figure, he anſwered, from 
the archetype which he found in Homer, (A. I. 528, 29, 
30,) which Mr. Pope has thus tranſlated, 


He ſpoke, and awful bends his ſable brows : 
Shakes his ambroſial curls and gives the nod, 

The ſtamp of Fate and ſanction of the God : 
High heav'n with trembling the dread ſignal took, 
And all Olympus to the centre ſhook. 


It is obſerved, that all the perſonal ſtrokes in this de- 
ſcription relate to the hair, the eye brows, and the beard 
{before ſpoken of). And to theſe the beſt heads of Ju- 
piter owe moſt of their dignity. However mean our 
opinion may be of thele appurtenances, and of the laſt 
particularly, yet all over the caſt a full beard ſtill conveys 
the idea of majeſty, as it did then amongſt the Greeks ; as 
their buſts of Jupiter and the medals of their kings teſti- 
fy. But Rome, long before ſhe loſt her liberty, had 
parted with this natural ornament; inſomuch that a 
beard was only worn by perſons under diſgrace or mis- 
fortune. Virgil therefore, in his imitation of this paſ- 
fage (Qu. 9. I. 104, 5, 6), has preſerved only the nod, 
with its ſtupendous eſfect; but neglected the hair, the 
eyebrows, and the beard, thoſe chief pieces of imagery, 
vhence the artiſt took the idea of a countenance prover 
for the king of gods and men, 

His ſtatue in the Veroſpi palace at Rome, though one 
of the beſt extant, does by no means come up to the 
idea which the ancient poets have impreſſed of him. 3 
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the dignity of his look, the fulneſs of the hair about bis 
face, the venerable beard, the ſceptre in his left hand, 
and the fulmen in his right, catily beſpeak the deity re- 
preſented. 

But the ancient ſceptres were not ſhort and adorned, 
like the modern; but as long, at leaſt, as the bearer. 
Originally they were no other than walking: ſticks. That 
of Latinus was a young tree ſtript of its branches. 
En. x1. 

The fulmen had three different meanings, as diffe- 
rently repreſented. One way it is a conical wreath of 
flames, like the bolt. This was held down in the hand, 
and ſhewed Jupiter to be mild and calm. Another way 
it is the ſame figure, with two tranſverſe darts of light- 
ning, and ſometimes with wings on each fide, to denote 
rapidity. This repreſented him as executing vengeance, 
The thundering legion bore this upon their ſhields, which 
ſpread over all the field; as is ſeen in the Antonine pil- 
lar. The epithets of 7rifidum and triſulcum (three-fork- 
ed) are given to this. The third way is a handful of 
flames, which Jupiter holds up, when exacting puniſh- 
ment in a more extraordinary manner. But it was nei— 
ther the ſceptre nor the fulmen of Jupiter, but that air 
of majeſty which the artiſts endeavoured to exprels in his 
countenance, which chiefly indicated the ſuperiority of 
Jupiter on all occaſions. The laſt kind are the iracunda 
fulmina of Horace. f 

On a gem at Florence, the mild Jupiter appears with 
a mixture of dignity and eaſe ; that ſerene majeſty which 
Virgil gives him, when receiving Venus with ſuch pa- 
ternal tenderneſs in the ſirſt Æneid. | 

But the ſtatues of the terrible Jupiter differ in every 
particular from thoſe ct the mild. The lait were gene- 
rally of white marble, the other of black. The mild 
ſat with an air of tranquillity. The terrible ſtood, and 
was more or leſs diſturbed, with an angry or clouded 
countenance, and the hair ſo diſcompoſed as to fall half 
way down the forehead. Yet he is never repreſented 
ſo angry but that he ſtill retains his majeſty, 

On medal and gems the thundering Jupiter holds up 
the three-forked fulmen, ſtanding in a chariot hurried 
on by four horſes. And the poets deſcribe the noiſe of 
his thunder, as cauſed by the rattling of his chariot and 


horſes 
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horſes over the arch of heaven. Thus Horace, (Od. | 
1. 34.) aceording to Mr. Francis, 


For lo! that awful heav*nly fire, 
Who frequent cleaves the clouds with fire, 
Parent of day, immortal Jove, 
Late through the floating ſields of air, 
The face of heav'n ſerene and fair, 
His thundering ſteeds and winged chariot drove! 


Juno had various characters among the Romans. 
The Juno Matrona is covered like a Roman matron, 
with a long robe from head to foot. By this name Ho- 
race ſpeaks of her in the battle of the giants; though at 
other times ſhe is indifferently called by this, or that of 
the Juno Romana. So gens togata ſignified the Roman 
people. 

But the Juno Regina, and the Juno Moneta, are al- 
ways in a more ſplendid and magnificent habit. In the 
firſt Tuc id, Virgil ſpeaks of the Carthaginian Juno; 
in the ſecond of the Juno Argiva, who was worſhipped 
under that name even in Italy. 

The Mild Juno appears on a Greek medal, with a gen- 
tle and good-natured countenance, ſtanding in a chariot 
drawn by peacocks. Here ihe appears almoſt naked. 
So Homer gives her the epithet of awvxancre;, with 
white elbows or arms. But he is never imitated ig this 
by the Roman poets. dhe is repreſented by all of ther: 
as an imperious and jealous wife, oftener ſcolding thas 
careſſing. It is wonderful that ſhe ſhould be thus gene- 
rally expoſed in a dilagreeable light, when conſidered 
on all hands as the patroneſs of marriage. | 

Pallas or Minerva is a beauty, but of a ſeverer kind, 
having none of the graces or ſoſtneſſes or Venus. Dig- 
nity, firmneſs, and compoture, with a kind of maſculine 
ſternneſs, from the diſtinguiſhing character of her face; 
which has therefore been often mittaken for that of Al- 
exander the Great. Her dreſs and attributes are well 
adapted to her character. Her head is armed with an 
helmet, and the plume nods dreadfully in the air. Her 
right hand holds a ſpear, and her left a ſnield, with the 
head of the dying Meduſa thereon. I'he ſame figure is 
ſeen upon her brealt-plate, and is iometimes molt beauti- 
ful, aud ſometimes quite the reveric. The Ctrozzi-ble- 
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duſa at Rome has indeed a dead look, but with a beau. 


ty which death itſelf cannot extinguiſh. The poets dee 
ſcribe both the beauties and horrors of Medula's tace, 
and her e particularly two, whoſe tai ils are en- 
twined under her chin, and their heads reared over her 
forehead. (Ovid. Met. iv. 793.) Minerva herlclf has 
ſometimes ſerpents about her boſom and ſhoulders. 

The poets and artiſts agree. They give to the aſpect 
of Minerva much beauty, but more terror. With all 
her grace, ſhe is entitled the virago, and the ſtern god- 
deſs. They ſpeak of a threatening turn in her eyes. 
Virgil aſcribes a fiery motion to thoſe of th⸗ Palladium 
(the tutelary Minerva). As making her lirſt appear- 

nce finſt in Atlrica, ſhe has much of the Moor in her 
complexion; aud ber hght-colouvred eye ſhews it more 
lrongly. From chis colour of her eyes ſhe is called by 
Homer yas 4 is, or grey edged; though it is ſtrange 
that no puet af the Auguſtan age bas copied this epithet, 

Jupite r, Juno, a ad Minerva, are frequently joined 
ogeths r by the Roman W W. as well as in ancient 
inſcriptions and in the works of the artiſts. They were 
conſidered as the guardtans of the empire, and invoked 
by name, while the reſt were referred to in general, 
Hence Cicero addrelles—“ Thee, O greateft Jupiter! 

—and thee, O royal Juno !—and thee, Minerva! 
* and ye, the other immortal gods and goddeſſes!“ 
The ſame diſtinction is in Livy. They are frequently 
feen together on gems and medals; and ſometimes (as 
in a medal of Antoninus) they are NN by their 
attributes only; as Minerva, by the owl; Jupiter, by. 
the eagle ; and Juno} by tle peacock. 

Neptune is g 8 enerally repreſented ſtanding with a long 
trident 1n his right hand, (Ovid. Met. vi. I. 77.) 


The god of ocean, figur'd ſtanding, here 

With his long trident ſtrikes the ragged rock. 
This was his peculiar ſceptre; and the ſame poet ſays, 
that with the ſtroke of it, the waters were let looſe for 
the general deluge, (Met. 1.) 


Then with his mace the monarch ſt: uck the ground, 
VWith inwardtrembling carth recciv'd the wound, 


And riſing ſtreams a ready paſſage 5 N 
| 5 But 
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But this was laid aide when he was to appeaſe the form, 


(Met. 1.1. 331.) 


The ſea-god lays aſide his trident mace, 
And ſmooths the waves. 


His aſpect is always majeſtic, ſerene and placid in good 
figures, whatever occahon may be given for anger and 


diiturbance, (Virgil Eu. 1.1. 130, 1.) 


Much mov'd and . from his wat'ry bed, 
Above the waves he rear'd his placid head. 


He is deſcribed by the poets as paſiing over the ſurface 
of the waters, i his chariot drawn ſwiftly by ſea-horſes, 
(Virgil En. 1.1. 159, 60.) 


His ſteeds he turns, upborne 1 in open air, 
And giving to his eaſy car the reins 
With rapid flight he ſkims the liquid plains, 


Venus is ſ{:gured with the prettieſt face that can be 
conceived, She has all the taking airs, wantonneſſes, 
and graces, which the poets aud artiſts could confer up- 
on her. Her ſhape the mult bewitching ; ail foft and 
full of tendernels. Her complexion ſo exquiſite, that 
it required the utmoſt ſill of Apelles to expreſs it. 
Her eyes were occaſionally wanton, quick, languiſhing, 
or petulant. Her face and air were correſpundent, 
Sometimes a treacherous [mile is evident on her face, 
But in what ſoever circumſtances ſhe is repreſented, all 
about her is graceful and charming. And this no where 
more conſpicuous than in the Venus of Medici. If in 
this figure ſhe is not really modeſt, ſhe at leaſt counter- 
feits modeſty extremely well, according to Ovid, (De 
Art. Amand. I. 2. 1. 613 14.) 


Where Venus itlelf. 2 half-averted face, 
With her left hand o'erſhades the ſecret place. 


With regard to ſhape and proportion, this ſtatute will 
ever be the ſtandard of female beauty and ſoftneſs. Some 
few have ſuſpected the head, but without ſufſicient rea- 
ſon, to have been the wk of another antiit ; while 
others have diſcovered beauties, which ſeem only to 
have been the work of their own fancies. They ſay that 
three different paſſions are expreſſed in 1t ; that at your 
firſt approach, averſion appears in her look. Move a 
ſtep or two, and you perceive compliance in it. 2 
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ſtep more (lay they) to the right, turns it into a little 
inſulting ſmile, as 1f ſhe had made ſure of you. 

Beſides the inſulting ſmile with which ſhe appears 
in ſome figures, ihe is repreſented ſmiling in others, and 
in a moſt perſuaſive attitude. Such was the Eryeina 
ridens of Horace, and the Venus Appias in the forum; 
and ſuch was the deſign on the medal of Aurelius, in 
which Venus is entreating Mars. This lait was inſerib— 
ed to the Veneri Victrici, as ſure of carrying her point. 
In a ſtatue at Florence, ſhe holds one of her hands round 
the neck of Mars, and the other on his breaſt enfurcing 
her requeſt. Virgil deſcribes her in theſe circumitauces 
urging her petition to the demurring Vulcan, (u. viii. 
l, 387, 8.) 


She ſpoke, and threw 
Her arms arvund him with reſiſtleſs grace, 
And ſooth'd him, doubting, with a ſoft embrace. 


She is alſo frequently repreſented as the genius of in- 
dolence, reclined on a bed in a languiſhing poſture, and 
generally attended by Cupids, the miniſters of her com— 
mands. She thus appears in one of the fineſt- coloured 
pictures in the Barnardini Palace at Rome. Ihe air of 
the head rivals Guido, as the colouring does Titian. 

Yet in the poets of tle thid age, as Flaccus and 
Statius, ſhe appears in a quite contrary character, as the 
furious Venus, or the goddeſs of jealouſy. The laſt of 
theſe ports has a Veuus improba. If this be not the 
{ame with the furious, it can only ſuit the vicious or 
abandoned Venus. 

Mars is never repreſented without his attributes, the 
helmet and ſpear. He does not even quit theſe when go- 
ing on his amours. His moſt celebrated one, next to 
that with Venus, was with Rhea Sylvia, the mother of 
Romulus and Remus. In a relievo belonging to the 
Bellini Family at Rome, having deſcended, he moves 


towards Rheo, who lies aſleep. On the reverſe of the 


medal of Antoninus, he is ſuſpended in the air, juft over 
the Veſtal Virgin. There is a paſſage in Juvenal, on 
this occaſion, which ſhews the uſefulneſs of antiques for 
the explanation of the poets (Juv. Sat. 11.) 
Or elſe a helmet for himſelf he made, 
Where various warlike figures were inlaid; 
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The Roman wolf tucking the twins was there, 

And Mars himſelf armed with his ſhield and ſpear, 

Hov'ring above his creſt, did dreadful ſhow, 

As threatening death to cach reſiſting foe, 

Da vorx. 

Juvenal here deſeribes the ſimplicity of the old Ro- 

man ſoldiers, and the figures that were generally engrav- 
en on their helmets. The firſt was the wolf giving 
ſack to Romulus and Remus. The ſecond, which 1s 
comprehended in the two laſt verſes, is not fs intelligi- 
ble. The commentators are extremely at a loſs to know 
what 1s meant by the Pen. lenti/que Del, as it is in the 
original. Some fancy 1t to expreſs only the great em- 
boſſment of the figure; others, that it hung off the 
helmet in alts ee as in the foregoing tranſlation. 
Lubin thinks him ſaid to be hanging, becaule the ſhield 


which bore him, not 8 on the left ſhoulder. One old 
interpreter thinks, that by hanging, is only meaut a poſe 
ture of bending Seek to ſtrike the enemy. Several 


learned men imagine a fault in the tranſcriber, and that 
it ſhould be pendenlis; but upon no authority. Mr. 
Addiſon has certainly hit upon the true meaning. The 
Roman ſoldiers (ſays he), who were not a little proud 
of their founder and the military genius of the republic, 
uſed to bear on their helmets the firſt hiſtory of Romu- 
lus, who was begot by Mars and ſuckled by a wolf. 
The figure of the god was made, as if deſcending on the 
prieſteis. The occaſion required that his body ſhould 
(Ovid. de Fatt. 1. 3.) 

Then too, our mighty Sire, thou waſt diſarmed, 

When thy rapt ſoul thy lovely pris ſteſs charm'd 

That Rome's high founder bore— 
though on other occaſions he is drawn as Horace de- 
ſcribes him, 


Begirt with adamantic coat of mail. 


The ſculptor, however to diſtinguiſh him, has given him 
his attributes, a ſpear in one hand, and a ſhield in the 
other. As he was reprelented deſcending, his ſigure ap- 
peared ſuipended in the air over the Veital Virgin, in 
which ſenſe the word pendloilis is extremely proper and 
poetical, The ſame figures are alſo on another medal of 


Antoninus Plus, ſtamped in compliment to that empe- 
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zor for his excellent government, whom the ſenate re- 
garded as a ſecond founder. The flory alluded to, is 
thus related by Ovid (de Faſt. lib. 3. clerg. 1. ) 


As the fair Veſtal to the mountain came, 
(Let none be ſtartled at a Veſtal's name) 
Tir'd with the walk, ſhe laid her down to reſt, 
And to the winds expos'd her glowing breait 
To take the freſhneſs of the morning air, 
Aud gather'd in a knot her flowing hair: 
While thus ſhe reſted on her arm rechn'd, 
"The hoary willows waving with the wind, 
And feather'd quires that warbled in the ſhade, 
Aud purling ftreams that through the meadow 
itray'd, 
In drowſy murmurs lull'd the gentle maid, 
The god of war beheld the virgin lie, 
The god beheld her with a lover's 2 e; 
And by ſo tempting an occaſion preſs'd, 
The beauteous maid, whom he bekeld, poſſeſs'd: 
Conceiving as ſhe {lept, her fruitful womb 
Swell'd with the founder of immortal Rome. 
Appfrsox. 
Vulcan, the god of fire, is never otherwiſe deſeribed 
than as a mere immortal biack{inith. But the poets 
have given him the additional diſfgrace of Lameneſs. 


(Horat. Od. 1. 4.) 


While Vulcan's glowing breath 1 inſpires 


The toilſome forge, and blows up all its fires, 
He is black, and hardened from his cuttomary labour, 
with a fiery red face; thence called ardens e, He 
is ever the ſubject of pity or ridicule ; the grand cuckold 
of heaven; and his lameneſs ved only to divert the 


gods. (Ovid. de Art. Amand. lib. 2. v. 567, 8, 9, 10. 


How oft would'd Vulcan's too laſcivious bride 

His large ſplay-feet and callous hands deride, 

And hobbling, while his abſence this allows, 

Ape, before Mars, the limping of her ſpouſe! 

"Dwas pretty all; whate'er ſhe did became; 

Such winning grace adorn'd the lovely dame, 

Veſta had no ſtatue. One indeed ſpeaks of her 
images in one place (Fatt, Iib. 3. v. 45, 6); but in the 

courſe 
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eourſe of the ſame work corrects himſelf (Faft. lib. 6. 
v. 295 and ſeq.) 

Long thought I, Vefta had her ſtatues too, 

But in ker temple no ſuch form I view; 

Fire unextinguiſh'd there indeed is known, 

But Veſta ard the fire no image own. 


The figures which are ſuppoſed to be hers, having no- 
thing which would not be as proper for a Vellal Virgin. 
Even thoſe on medals, which have her name, may only 
mean one cf the Veſtals her repreſentatives. And in- 
deed there is one inſcribed with the name of Veſta, 
wherein the figure is in the act of ſacrificing, which is 
applicable to the prieſteſs, but by no means to the goddeſs. 

Apollo is always to be diſtinguiſhed i in his ſtatues and 
heads by the beauty of the face, in which there is an air 
of divinity not to be conceived without the help of the 


artiſt, He is more comely than Mercury, but not ſo ef- 


feminate as Bacchus, who rivals him in beauty. His 
Features are quite regular, his limbs exactly proportion- 
ed, and there is as much ſoftneſs as is conſiſtent with 
ſtrength. He is ever young and beardleſs. His long 
and beautiful hair falls in eaſy waves down his ſhoulders, 
and ſometimes over his breaſt. A grace reſults from the 
whole, which it were a vain taſk to deſcribe to any per- 
ſon who has not ſeen the Apollo Belvidera. (Tibull. 
At 2, a . T1, 14.) 
Admetus' herds the fair Apollo fed; 
Nor harp, nor unſhorn lo:ks avail'd him then. 


In the ſtatue juſt mentioned, the nobleſt in the world, 
he is repreſented as the Apollo Venator. His har is 
gathered a little above his forehead. His robe, faſten- 
ed with a gem over his breaſt, falls lootely down his 
back, and is thrown over his arm. His feet are covered 


with fine buſkins : the reſt of his body i is naked; and 


he has a bow in his hand, as if he had juſt diſcharged an 


arrow. 


The Muſical Apollo i 18 ſometimes naked, with the 
hair gathered over the forehead, his lyre in one hand, 
and his ple&rum in the other metimes he 1s dreſſed 
in a long robe, with his hair emacs. 3 at full length, and 
crowned with laurel, 


Diane. 
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Diana, the goddeſs of the chace, is commonly repre- 
tented as running, with the veſt flying back, though 
girt around her. Her ſtatue is tall and her face, though 
very handſome, is ſome what manly. Her legsare naked, 
well-ihaped and ftrong. Her feet are ſometimes clad in 
duſſeins, and ſometimes bare. A quiver adorns her 
ſhoulder, and ſhe has in her right-hand a ſpear or bow. 
Iheſe ſtatues were frequent in woods. The ſtory of 
Actzon is to he ſeen on a gem in Maffei's Collection. 

Cercs had her head crowned either with corn or pops 
dies, and her robes fall down to her feet. Her beauty 
ſeems to have been one of the brunette kind; and her 
dreſs was adapted to her completion. But her breaſts 
are in moſt figures repreſented very large. Virgil de- 
ſeribes her as regarding the buſbandman from heaven, 
and bleſſed his work. (Georg. lib. 1. v. 95, 6.) 

Not ſrom high heav'n amid the ſtarry train 

The yellow Ceres him beholds in vain. 


In this character ſhe appears in a picture in the Vatican 
manuſcript. 

Mercury, as the meſſenger of Jupiter, is young, 
airy, and light; all proper for ſwiftneſs. His limbs are 
finely turned and he 1s inferior in beauty to none of the 
gods, except Apollo and Bacchus. (Horat. Carm. hb. 
1. ode 2. v. 41 and ſeq.) 


Or thou, fair Maia's winged ſon, appear, 

And mortal ſhape, in prune of manhood, bear; 

Declar'd the guardian of th' imperial tate, 

Divine avenger of great Cæſar's fate. 

The attributes by which he is diſtinguiſhed, are the pe- 
taſus, or winged cap; the talari, ur wings for his feet; 
and the caduceus, or wand, entwined by two ſerpents, 
His harp, or long ſword, is added to theſe, with a par- 
ticular hook to the latter. He is thus repreſented in 
the Vatican manuſcript, with his veſt floating behind 
him in the air, to denote his ſwiftneſs. 

We have already given a full account of this deity, 
in the chapter of Mercury; ſo that nothing material can 
be here added. We ſhall therefore take leave uf the 
reader by preſenting him with the tranſlation of an ode, 


probably written for the celebration of his feaſt, in 
which 


284 A FURTHER ILLUSTRATION &C, 


which his ingenuity and office are fully deſcribed. 


(Horat. Carm. lib. 1. ode 10.) 


Thou God of Wit, from Atlas ſprung, 
Who by perſuaſive pow'r of tongue, 
And graceful exerciſe, refin'd 

The favage race of human kind; 

Thou winged meſſenger of Jove, 

And all th* immortal pow'rs above 

1 hou parent of the bending lyre, 

Thy praiſe fhall its ſounds inſpire; 
Artful ard cunning to conceal 
Whate'er in playful theft you ſteal ; 
When from the god, who gilds the pole, 
Fy'nyet a boy, his herds you ſole, 
With angry look the threat'ning pow'r 
Bad thee thy fraudful prey reſtore ; 

But of his quiver too beguiPd, 

Pleas'd with the theft, Apollo ſmil'd. 
Thou waſt the wealthy Priam's guide, 
When ſafe from ſtern Atrides? pride, 
Through hoſtile camps, when round him ſpread 
Their watchful fires, his way he ſped. 
Unſpotted ſpirits you conſign 

To bliſsful ſeats and joys divine, 

And poweriul with your golden wand 
The light unbodied crowd command. 
Thus grateful does thy office prove 

To gods below, and gods above. 
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A B+\S turned hy Ceres into a net, or water liz ard 114 
Acnclou>, wh. adumed all ſhape:, couquered by Hercules 135 
Ai. CXiaPation of tius fable ivid 
Acute {ent to heli, and transformed into a river 43 
AC! ulzs, 1.53 urth and education, 153 It concealed, to prevent 
h. going to Troy, and is d.icoverel by Ulyitcs, ib.d 
Divicc honoums paid him I54 


Acriſius ſhuts up Danae in a brazen tower, 33. Cauſes Danae and 
her fon Perſous to be put (nts a cnet, and call into the tea, 144. 
Rec-ives an acckilertal hur, Wich cauics hs data ttid 
Actæon turned intoa ſtag, aud devoured by his own dogs, 82. 
he literal ſenſe of the table ibid 
Adonis be.oved by Veuus, 92. Killed by a wild boar, and curned 
by tliat goidels into the flower anemone ibid 
2Eacus, wie, his hiſtory 5 


{tor | 53 
Z£xcus throws himſelt from a rock, and is drowned in the ſea, 


vehich af:erwards was called thel AE enn ſea 151 
FEzis, jupiter's ihield, Why called by this name 30 
Ag na, corrupted by Jupiter under tie appearance of fire 37 


Aglaia, one oi the graces 79 
ZEolus, god of the winds, his hiſtory 157 
AEſculapius, the god of pliytic, his birth and ſkill 6g. His coming 
to Italy in te form of a ſerpent, 70. Killed by Jupiter, ibid. 
The origin of this fable, 51. Toe manner in which he was re- 
preſented ibid 
Eta, the father of Medea, deprived of the golden fleece 
Aelaia, one of the graces, and tie wife f Vulcan 79 
Alchymy, or the tranſmutation of metals, &c. tounded only on the 
names given tothe planets 230 
icides, one of the names of Hercules 137 
Alcithoe, for deriding the prieſteiles of Bacchus, transformed into a 
bat 121 


Alcmena, deceived by Jupiter under the form of her huſband Am- 
phytrion 


143 


32 

Alecto, one of the furies 56 
Alpheus, in love witi Diana | 9 

Altars, 
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Altars, ſacred groves, and ſacrifices, 253. Of the fimplicity 
the moſt early ages, and the introduction of altars, 254 The 
original of ſacred groves, Hd. Of the ancient ſacr:fices, ibid. 
Ot numan victims, 255. The ceremon:es uſed at ſacrifices, and 


the manner in which they were performed 256, 257 
Althza cauſes the death of her ſon 83 
Amaltiza, the goat that nurſed Jupiter 90 
Annathus (the women of) changed into oxen 93 
Amazons, deteated by Hercules 132 
Ambatrvalia, feſtivals in honour of Ceres, how performed 117 
Amphion, ſaid to raiſe the walls of I hebes by the harmony of his 

lyre 156 
Amphitrite, Neptune's wife 41 
Emycus, ſon of Neptune, killed by Pollux 142 
Ancile, a braſs buc'cler, ſaid to be ſent from heaven 110 
Andromeda, enpoſed to a ſea monſter, delivered by Perſeus 144 
Auteus, a giant tqueezed to death by Hercules 134 
Antiope, debaucaed by jujiter in the form of a ſatyr 32 


Apollo, his b.rth and adventures, 63. The principal places where 
he was wortnipped, 64 The origin of the table of Apollo, 66. 
In wtat manner he was reprelented, 68. His offspring, 69. 


His oracle at Delphos deſcribed 65 
Arachne pretending to excel Minerva in weaving, is turned into 
a (ſpider, 106. The origin of this fable 108 


Ariadne gives |! heſeus a clue, by which he gets out of the laby. 
rinth ; but he ungratefully leaves her 3 the is ſound by Bacchus, 
wit takes her, 421. Her crown turned intoa conſtellation ivid 

Arzonaut's, jaion's companions, who attended him in his expediti- 
on to tetvit tar golden fleece, 147. The origin of the table ot the 
Argonauls expedition 149 

Argus, who had an hundred eyes, ordered to watch Io, but is kils 
led by Mercury, when juno turns him into a peacock, 34. 


This fable explained id 
Arion, a tk. lul muſician, being robbed and thrown into the fea, 
is carried to land on tne back of a dolphin 2 50 


Ariſtzus, his h:{tory - 
Au:uſpices, or foretelling future events, by inſpecting the entrails 
of victims, 241. From whence theſe ſuperſtit cus obſervances 
were derived, ibid. The manner in which the entrails were exa- 


mintd, and what were the rules of judging 241 
Aſcalaphus, telling that Projerpiae had eaten ſome grains of a po- 
moegranate, is transtormed into a toad 45 
Aſterio, carried away by Jupiter in the thape of an eagle 32 
Aſtrea returns to heaven, and is changed into the conitellation Virge 
180 


Aſtrology, its origin, 227. The names of the Zodiac, and thoſe 
of the planets, imagined to be indications of their ſeveral offices, 
and to produce good and evil, according to the names, 228. 
The ſigus ſuppolieu to preſide over 7 parts oi the human body 

ö 230 

Atalanta and Hippome nes turned into lions 


93 
Atlas, 
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Atlas, his deſcent and offspring, 7. His exploits, 8. Perſeus, 
by ſhewing him Meduia's head, turns him into a mountaing 9. 


The origin of the table of Atlas ibid 
Atropos, oue ot the deſtinies 49 
Atys, beieved by Cybele, is murdered by his father's order, 26. 

1 urned auto a p:nc-tiee ibid 
Augea»'s ſtable, containing three thouſand oxen, cleanſed by Her- 

cules ina day, and tumielt flain tor his perfidy 131 


Augury, or fornung a judgment ei futurity by the flight of birds 
236. From whence it arole, 237. The manner 11 which the 
ceremony was performed, and what were the rules of judging, 
ibid. Of the ſacred chickens, and the other methods of divina- 
tion, 238. Ot the college ot augurs, and the qualifications ne- 
ceſſary to render a ptrion capable ot being choſe into the office 


| 239 

Aurora, her deſcent, 5. Carries Cephalus and Tithonus into lica- 

ven, io. Her deicription — 
B 

Bicchanalia and Brumalia, feſtivals in honour of Bacchus 123 


Bacchus, his education and exploits, 119. His names, 122. His 
prirc pal ſcſtivals, 123. How repreſe.:ted by the pcs and pair - 


ters, iid. Ihe true Origin of this fabulous deity, 124. His 
attendants 


12 
Battus, turned into a touch- ſtone 3 
Belides, their crime and puniſhment in Tartarus 57 
Bellerophon, ſus niftory, 145. Lhe origin of the table | ib 
Bellona, the goddeſs 01 war, deſcribed 113 


Boar of Erimanti.us taken by Hercules 
Bolina, to tave herfelf trom Apollo, throws herſelf | into the fea 64 
Bon. Dea, one of tue titles of Cybele 
Boreas, the North wind, ius taftory and offspring 158 
Branciatz, oracle of 250 
Britoma:tis, being entangled in her own nets, is ſaved by Diana 82 
Bull, one ti1..t breathed fie, taken ivy Hercuics 131 
Buiris, a cruel tyrant taken by Hercules, and facr:ficed to Nep- 


tune 134 
C 

Cabir:, three great deities introduced from Egypt into Sa mothrac a 
181 

Cacus, the ſon of Vulcan, a notorious robber, killed by Hercules 

103 

Cadmus, his hiſtory, 154. He and his wife Hermuone turned to 

terp<nts, 158. his table (xplaincd ibid 

Cælus, ine ton of Gaia.or Lerra 2 

Cæ ulus, the ion of Vulcan 103 


Cenis, tansturmed into a man 42 
Calſto, debauched by jupiter under the form of Diana; turned 

into a bear, and made a conſtellation 31 
Calliope, one of the Muſes p etiding over rhetoric 


Calumny an altar erected to her, 193. A picture of this godals 


drawi by Appelles delcribed ibid 
Capitol at coe deſcribed 267 
Caitaua 


* 
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Caſtalia turned ivto a fountain | 64 
Cattor and Polltix, their birth and actions, 141. Their" ſharing 
im. nor tlity between them, and being made the conſtellation Ge- 


mini 143 
Cecrops turned into apes a 15 
Ceicus, kitiecd by Ceres 114 
bays "ng zeloved by Aurora, 5. Kills his wife Procris — 
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Cerberus deſcribed, 52. Dragged out of hell by Hercules, 133. 
The or zin of tae fables related of this monſter 59 
Ceres, her birth, 113. Her adventures while in ſearch of her 
daugliter Pioſerpine, 114. Her ſeveral names, and a delcripti- 
on of the manner in wh.ch ſacrifices were offered to her, 115. 
The origin of the fables, and of the myſter:ous rites of Ceres, 
116. The manner in which ſhe was reprelented by the poets and 


painters, 118. Thetemple ot Ceres and Proſerpine 264. 
Chaos, acco:Girg to Fictiod, the tather of the gods, 1. Why repre- 
ſented as a: Py ibid 
Chaĩon, his office and cha: acter, 51. The origin of this fabulous 
character 60 
Charybdis, turned into a whirlpool 164 
Chencheius, Hei by D.aitay and transformed into a fountain 84 
Chimara, GclUYEs by Deller 0p 146 
Clone, dep: ivec. of 1:eect ty Diana | 83 


Circe, a famous ſorcereſs, bavitied for kill: ig her huſband, 76. 
falls in love with Glaucus, aud turns her + rival cya mo Alea 
monſter, ibid. I urns the companions of Ulyizes ano wines ibid, 


The cr:gir of this fable ibid 
Ciſſus, trans tor med by tachvs into the plant ivy 121 
Clemer cy, altars at: d i iniages erected to tius vi tue 191 
Clio, one of the Mutes, prefiding over huitory 78 
Cloti:o, one of ih. deltinies | 49 
Clytie, changed into a jun- flower 64 
Clytoris, deflon ed by ju ter in the ſhape ef an ant 53 
Cocytus ore ot the 11i{ernal rivers 49 
Comi;utalia, a feitivakhin honour of the Leres 173 
CencorCia, or concord, a goddeſs X 189 


Cupid, two of this name nientioned by the poets, 97. The man- 
ner in which Cup: is repretented by the goets and painters, id. 
The origin of this little cod derived from the Egyptian Horus, 98 


| Cybcle, or Veita tue elder, her lyſtory, and the deſcription of tier 


image, 25 Her prieſts, ſacrifices, &c. 27 
Cyclops deſcribed,- 104. Iheir employment, ibid. Killed by 


Apollo 61 
Cycnus, 2 ſavage prince, vanquiſhed by Hercules 134 
Cycuus turned into atfwan 61 
Cynthia, one ol the names of Diana 84 
Cyparilius, turned wto a cypreſs-tree | 62 
Cypria and Cytherea, .nanics given to Fenus 92 
Cytheron, rejecting Tuipionre*s dr] rd into a mountain 55 
Danae, ſeduced by Jupiter in the {cum ot a golden ſhower 32 
Daptue turned inte à lamel 63 
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Dejanira, the wife of Hereules, the innocent cauſe of lis deat't 


136 
Death, the daughter of Nox 6r Night 52 
Deities inferior, attending mankind from their b:rth to their de- 
ceaſe | 182 
Delius, one of the names of Apollo 64. 
Delphos, the temple and oracle of Apollo there 6s 
Deſtinies or Fates, their names and offices. The mythology of 
theſe characters 50 
Deucalion, reſtores the race of mankind deſtroyed by the deluge, 
13. Orherfablesof the ſame kind 24 


Diana, her adventures, 85. Her ſeveral names, and the diffe- 
rent eliaracters under which the was wor ſhipped, 86. The 
origin of the fable n to this goddeſs, 87. Her temple at 
Epheſus deſcribed 263 

Diomede, the tyrant of eee vanquiſhed by Hercules, and 
given as à prey to his own horſcs, who breathed fire, and were 


fed with human fleſh ©." 038 
Difſertation on the theology of the heathens ö 
Dryades, the nymphs of the ioreſts and woods 163 

E: 
Echo, has a daughter by Pan; but he lighting her, ſhe pined 

away till the had nochung left her but her voice 166 
Egyptians, ſome remark s on the ceremonies uſed at their funerals, 

59. Temples firit built by the Egyptians * 263 
Elcuſinian rites 116 
Elyſian fields deſcribed, 58. The origin of the fables relating to 

them _. 59, 60 
Endymion, beloved by Diana, 8 5. The origin of this fable ibid 
Epimetheus, opens Pandora's box 9 
Epulones, their office a | 260 


Erato, one of the Muſes preſiding over elegiac poetry and danc- 
in "BE 78 

Eridthonius, the ſon of Vulcan, tlie firſt inventor -of chariots - 

103 

Erimanthian boar ſeized by Hercules 139 

Erificthon, puniſhed by Ceres with perpetual hunger, and ſells 
his daughter under different ſhapes to ſupply his wants 11 

Eumenides, or the Furies, deſcribed, 56, 57. The table of tile 


Furies explained 55 
Euphrotyne, one of the Graces * — 
Euiopa, debauched by Jupiter in the ſhape of a white bull 154 
Eurydice,, her ſtory 73 
Euryſtheus commands Hercules to perform his labour s 12 
Euter pe, the muſe of tragedy | "i 
Fame, hom repreſented 188 
Fauns, rural gods 1437, 167 


Faunus, a rural god, from whence ſprung the Fauns 127, 16y 


Fauſtitas, or Public Felicity, many temples conſecrated to her, 
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Feciales, their office : 260. 
Feronia, the goddeſs of woods and orchards 168 
Fides, or Faitu, the manner in which her ſacridges were per- 
formed 190 
Flamines, their office 260 
Flora, goddeſs of flowers 171 
Floralia, feaſts in honour of Flora ibid 
Fortuna, or Fortune, worſhipped as a goddeſs, 187. Her vari- 
ous names, ibid. How repreſented "i 
Furies, their office, characters and perſons deſcribed, 53. The 
fable of the Furies explained ibid 
Galanthis changed into a weaſel 129 
Gallus, or Ale&ryon, transformed into a cock 101 
Ganymede, carried by Jupiter, into heaven, and made his cup- 
bearer 141 
Genii, or Dæmons, attendant ſpirits, 175. The ſacrifices and 
offerings made them ibid 
Geryon, king of Spain, whg had three bodies, killed by Her- 
cules 132 
Giants, their war with Jupiter, and defeat, 20. An explicati- 
on of this fable 21, 22 
Glaucus, a fiſherman, made a ſea god 162 
Golden Age deſcribed I 


Golden Flcece, an account of the ram that hore it, 149. Its be- 
ing guarded by a dragon and bulis breathing fire, ibid. And 


of its being carried away by Jaſon ib 
Good Genius, a temple erected to him 192 
Good Senſe, an altar erected to him 191 
Gorgons deſcribed 163 
Graces, three attendants on the Muſes, 79. Their origin, ibid. 
How repreſented | 0 
> nan ſiſters to the Gorgons, deſcribed 163 
roves, from whenge they were conſidered as ſacred 254 
H. 
Hamadryades, nymphs who animated ſome tree 168 
Harpies, their names, and a deſcription of them; with the my- 
thology of their characters 50 
Har pocrates, tie god of filence, his origin | 192 
Health, her temple 192 
Hebe, her birth and hiſtory, 140. Her teraples ibid 


Hecate, one of .the names given to Diana, $6. Her figure as 
goddeſs of the infernal regions, ibid. The origin of this 
goddeſs, and of her different names and. characters 87 

N carried away by Theſeus 151 
elle, when on the point of being ſacrificed, is carried through 
the air on the ram that bore the golden fleece; but falling, is 
droy ned in that ſea, which, from her, is called the Helle& 
pont 147 

Hercules, his birth, 128. His laBoyrs, 129, 130, 131, 132, 133» 
134, 135. His death, 136. The origin af theſe fables 739 


Hermaphroditus and Salmacis, | formed into one perſon called an 
Hermaphrodite 8 
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Hermes, one of Mercury's names 88 
Hermione, the wife of Cadmus, turned into a ſerpent 155 
Heſione, expoſed to a fea moniter, and delivered by Hercules 

134 


Heſperides, their garden guarded by a dragon with an hundred 
heads; Hercules kills the dragon, and takes away the golden 
fruit, 133. An explication of tit fable of the Heiperides 139 

Heſperus, the ſon of Atlas, transformed into the morning ſtar 8 

Hitd, wita brazen feetand golden horns, taken by Hercules 130 

thppolitus rejects the folicitations of Phædra, flies to elcape the 
effects of her revenge, and is Killed by a fall froin lis chariot 


151 
Hippomenes and Atalanta turned into lions 193 
Mononr, her temple 159 
Hope worthipped, 190. How repreſented ib 
Hore, or tue Hours, their deſcent, and ho employed 98 
Horn of plenty, its origin 29 
Hyacinthus, killed by Apollo, and changed into a flower 61 
Hyades, lamenting the loſs of tutir brother 11, az, are turned 

into ſtars 8 
Hydra, a monſtrous ſerpent, killed by Hercules 130 
Hymen, his birth, and the manner in which he was reprefente 

ed, 98. His origin an Egyptian Horus ibid 
By period, the fon of Cælus and Terra, aifafſinated 4 

. & I. 

Janus, His hiſtory, 23. Eis E deſccibed, 24. The mean- 

ing of the fable of Janus 25 
Japetus, the fatner of Epimetheus and Prometheus 10 


Jafon, his birth and education, 146. Undertakes a voyage to 
Fetch tne golden ficece, which he gains by the aſſiſtance of 
Medea, 148. Ihe a&:cns of this freer *#, who follows him 
fo Greece, ibid. Jaſon's traving her, and her reveng2 149 

Idalia, one of the names of Venus 


k 
Idmon, the ſon of Apollo, illed by a Wild boar * 
Idlol dry, its original 193 

Uuſtration of the Dii Majores of the Romans 273 
Inferbtal regions deſcribes | 48 
Inferior deities, attending mankind from their birth to their 

deceaſe ; 182 
Inferior rural deities 186 


Ind and Melicertes turned into Marine deities, and take the 
names of Leucotica and Pal emo: 161 
Io, her ſtory 34 
Jolaus, at the interce ſſion of Hercules, reſtored to youth, after 
Eis death, returns to earth to revenge tue iuſults offered to 
the Heraclide 


137 

Tris, the meſſenger 1 38 
1tiz, an Egyptian goddeſs, whoſe worſhip was introduced at 
ome | 176 
Itys, murdered by Progne, and turned into a pheaſant 111 
Juno, her Birth and naine, 37. The manucr in Which ſhe was 
tepfeſented 39 
O 2. Jupites 
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Jupiter, his birth and education, 29. His war with the giants, 
30. His other exploits, 31. His intrigues, ibid. An expli- 
cation of the fables related of Jupiter, 35. The manner in 
which he was repreſented, 35. His oracle at Dodona deſcrib- 
ed, 246. And that of jupiter Ammon in Lybia, 247. The 


temple of jupiter Olympius, &c, 264 
Ixion, his crime and puniſhment in Tartarus 56, 57 
L. 

Lacheſis, one of the deſtinies 49 
Lares, domeſtic gods, their deſcent, 173. The manner in 

whnci they were repreſented ibid 
Latona, the mother of Apollo and Diana, turns the clovens of 

Lycia into frogs, for refuſing to let her drink 60 
Leda, debauched by Jupiter in the ſhape of a ſwan, 32. 

Brings forth two eggs 141 
Lethe, the river of forgetfulneſs 58 
Leucippus ſtabbed 63 
Leucothoe turned into the tree that bears frankincenſe 64 
Liberty, altars and temples conſecrated to her 191 
Limniades, nymphs who frequented lakes 168 
Liaceus kills Caſtor, and is himſelf killed by Pollux 142 


Lind puniſhed with death, for preſuming to ſing with * 


7 2 
Linus, ſon of Apollo, his ſtory, 74. The origin of the fable, 


75 
Lucina, one of the names of June and of Diana, 39, 85 
Luna, or the moon, one of Diana's names 4 
Lupercalia, a feaſt celebrated in honour of Pan 166 


Lycaon, for his impiety and inhumanity, turned into a wolf 21 
Lycas, being hurled into the air by Hercules, falls into the river 


Thermopolis, where he 1s transformed into a rock. 136 
Lycian clowns, turned into frogs, for muddying the water 

when Ceres wanted to drink 115 
Lycurgus having affronted Bacchus, is deprived of hisfreaſou 121 

M. 

Manades, the prieſteſſes and nymphs of Bacchus 126 
Macris, the nurte of Bacchus „ 
Magic, of two kinds, 232. Its origin, 234. Of calliug up the 

ſpirits of the dead ibid 
Magna Pales, one of the names of Cybele " os 


Mars, how produced, 109. His different names, 110. His 
intrigue with Venus, 101. His offspring, 111. The origin 
of the fables relating to this god, 112. The manner in 
which he has been repreſented by poets, painters and ſta- 
tuaries | ibid 

Marſyas, pretending to equal Apollo in muſic, is flead alive, 
and afterwards changed into a river 62 

Medea, a ſorcereſs, aſſiſts Jaſon in obtaining the golden fleece, 
148 Her exploits | ibid 

Meduſa, her hair turned to ſnakes by Minerva, 106. All that 
looked at her turned into ſtones, ibid. Her head cut off by 
Perſeus X 144 

Megæra 


Lt I © As 


Megzra, one of the furizs 55. 
Melantho, ſurprifed by Neptune as ſhe was riding on a Dolphiti 
42 
Meleager, his Rory, 82. His ſiſters turned into hen turk ies 83 
Melpoihene, one of the Mufes, whb preſided over lyric and 
epic poetry 73 
Mentha, changed into min: 39 
Mercury, 1s birth, thefts, and his other exploits, 87. His va- 
rious offices, 88, The real 6rigin of this fabulous deity, 89. 
His oracle at Achaia 251 
Mercy, altars and temples erected to this virtue 191 
Metra transforms herſelf into various ſhapes, and is as often 
fold by her father 4% 
Midas, for giving an unjuſt ſentence againit Apollo, is reward- 
ed with aſſes' ears, 62. Bacchus ' grants his with that what. 
ever he touched might be changed into gold 127 
Minerva, her ſeveral names, 105. Her character and exploits, 
105. Her temples, ſtatues, &c. 107. The origin of this 
goddefs, and of the fables related of! ier, ibid. How repreſented 
by the poets and ſculptors 109 
Mine, one of the judges of hell, his hiſtory 


53 
Minotaur, a montter v, to lived on human fleſh, killed by 
Theieus, 150. This f. ble exp!; ited 


152 
Menades tear O: Þt eus in Pieces 1 
Momus cehifures the adios of tie gots 158, 159 


Morpheus, the $01 of fle 5755 deſcr i Hed Saks : 159 
Muſes, their birth and d mats provinces; 77. Their origih. 79 
Mythology of the te: thefts, 211. Uf Aon in, ge neral, ibid. 
By whit me: — ries became thieds ot faith iunrhted 
by fans. obſervations dn tie cerengnies tith dich , 
E.) „ptians by fed their nt, 212. A p: abet led 55 
Egyptiaus at their funerals, 213. Many of the beben 
ſables derived from the hQRions of ths PERs, a conterf for 
the holicur of the ladies, ahd a nimilitude or NAMES, 2 
ne ſentiments of the Pag dis 1:1 relation ts the origin 8 
tie world, compared witit tioſe given ds by Moſes, 213. 
Of the guldea age, as deſcribed by. the phitofopHiers arid 
poetr, 21g. Of ths fl of man, as defcribed by FOES, 
Plato, and ſeveral la: an and Chineſe antho; 185 220. 
'pood' or bad demons, ibid. Of the tables 0 r te Tit he 
A. Gia nts, 3:1. Trad! ons relating td 2 wh 2 umverfal de- 
lle, 212. Tie heathen fables nen With nodle ſenti- 
„mente, 225. Of the morals cf the Greek 'and Roman 
I hiloſophere, ibid. Inn „hat Pagan idolatry en geh 223 


Naiader, rymphs of Þ1 rooks g art d ri, ers * vey 
Nate, "Wk if tutelar cud dians of vallies 2 d Howery mad ibi 

Næmean lion Killed by Hercules | 129 
Nemeſis, ohg-of the gotieſits'ot: Jikice, how Te prefenteA 187 


Nef tune, his deſceut , 40. His remarkable actions 41. The 
mythological ſerife of 3:8) fatto, 13. The warne m wink 
tte WW AS Pas; 27t d a | idid 


Nerene, 


1 . 


Nereus, a ſea god 160 
Nereids, ſea nymphs, the fifty daughters of Nereus 161 
Neſſus, the centaur, killed by Hercules with a poiſoned arrow 

136 


Njobe's children ſlain by Apollo, and herſelf ſtupified with grief 
for the loſs of her children, is turned into a ſtone, 63. The 


origin of t is fable ivid 
Nox, and her progeny 52 
Ny ſus, att.r having loſt his purple lock of hair, and his king- 
doin, is transformed into a hawk 164 

O. 


Oceanus, the ſon of Cælus and Terra 
Omphale, queen of Lydia, gains ſuch an aſcendant over Her- 


cules, as to make hum fit among her wornen and tpin, 135 
Ops, one cf the names of Cyhbele 25 
Oreades, nymphs who preſide over mountains 168 
Orion, his ſurprifing birth and adventures, 159. Killed by 

Diana, and made a conſtellation 160 
Orpheus, his ſtory, 73. The origin of this fable 74 


Of Oracles, 242. That much of the happineſs of life is owing 
to ur Ignorance of tuturitys ibid, On the firſt riſe of oracles, 
and the uſe made of them by the greateſt legiſlators, 243. Of 
the oracle of Jupiter at Dodona, ibid. A remarkable eircum- 
Nance rel.ting to this oracle, 245. Of the oracle of 2 

Ammon in Lybia, 246. Ot the oracle of Apollo at Delphos, a 
tradition concer ning the rife of ii, and the manner in which 
its anſwers were delivered, 247. Of the oracle of Triphonius, 
249 Of the oracles of the Branchidz, 250. Of Apollo at 
Claros, and that of Mercury in Achaia, 261. Some obſcrvati- 
ons on the Aifft rend ways by which the ſeuſe of the oracles 


were conveyed 252 
Orgia, teſtivals in honcur of Bacchus 122 
 Orus, an Egyptian deity 177 
Oſirs, an Egyptian deity a 176 
9 3 

Palemon and Ino, chenged into marine deities 162 
Pales, the goddeſs of thepherds 169 
Palilia, feaſts in-ho10ur of Pales idid 
Palladium, a ftatue of Minerva, ſaid to fall down from heaven 
| 107 
Pallas, one of the names of Minerva 10 5 


Pan, the chief of all the rural gods, 165. His amours, 144. 
His feſtivals, and the manner in which he is deſcribed by 


poets and painters | 169 
Pater, Patratus, his office 260 
Pandora, the firſt woman, 11. Her box, and the evils that 
ſpread from thence amongſt mankind » ibid 


parcæt or Deſtinies, their office, and the mythology of their 
characters 49 
Paris decides the diſpute between the three goddeſſes, and gives 
the golden apple to Venus +5 .Y 
Parthenis, one of the names of Minerva 105 


Peace, 


n D * 


Peace, an altar erected to her, 189. How repreſented ibid 


Pecunia, or Money, a godddeis 192 
Pegaſus, or flying horſe, how produced, 80. The origin of the 

table ibid 
Penates, domeſtic deities, 174. Three ranks of them ibid 
Peutheus, torn in pieces by his own mother and fiſters 121 


Perſeus, his deſcent, 143. The gifts he received from the 
gods, 144. Cuts off Mecui:'s head, ibid. 1 ums Atlas into 
2 mountain, 9. Delivers Andromeda, founds an acaden 
dies, and is placed aniong tie ſtars. 144. An explauation of 


the fable of Perſeus and Andromeda 146 
ebe aud Talayra carried away by Caſtor and Pollux 142 
Phœbus, one of the names of Apollo 64 
Phedra, attempts to debauch her ſor Hippolitus; her ſuit is re- 
jected, and ſhe lays violent hands on herſelf 151 


Pliaeton obtains leave ot his fatner Apollo to drive the chariot of 
the ſun tor one day; but loiing the reins, is ſtruck down by 
Jupiter, 72. His ſiſters turned into poplar-trees, ibid 


't he or.gin of this fable 7 
Philomela turned into a nightinzale 111 
Pnineus, tormented by the har pics, for revealing the myſteries 
of Jupiter 80 
Phlegethon, one of the infernal rivers 49 


Phlegyas burns the temple of Apcllo, is puniſhed in Tartarus 56 
Phorcus, or Phorcys, one of the ſons of Neptune, being vane 
quiſucd by Atlas, W tlnew him into the ſea, is changed into 
a ſea- god 163 
Fury xus rejects the advances of Ino, and eſcapes the effects of 
her revenge, by being carried through the air on the ram that 


hore the gollen fleece 147 
Picus turned into a WO id pecker | 76 
P:ety, or filial atfection, what it was that occaſioned a chapel 

being erected to tlus virtue 190 


Planets, the names given them, became indications of their ſe- 
veral offices, 228. Why they were juppoſed to produce metals 


230 
Pleiades, the daughters of Atlas, taken up into heaven, where 
they form the conſtellation that bears their name | 8 


Pluto, his deſcent, 44. Steals away Prof-rvine, 45. The man- 
ner in which he is repreiented by the painters and poets, 46. 
The mytholoey of the (ble ibid 

Plutus and Pecuria deifiedby the Romans 192 

Pellux and Caſtor, their birth and exploits, ſhare immortality 

tween them, and are made the conſtellation Gemini, 143. 


A temple erected to them ibid 
Polyhymnia, one of the Muſes, who preſided over harmony of 

voice and geſture 78 
Polyphemus, a monſtrous giant with but one eye 10 
Pomona, the goddeſs of fruit-trees, courted and married by Vere: 

tumnus 173 


Pontifex Maximns, or the high-prieſt, his office G 
Priapus, the tutelar deity of vine-yards and gardens. The ſeve- 
Tal names given him, and his image deſcribed | 170 
„„ Priefts 


E D. 


Prieſts and prieſteſſes of the Greeks and Romans, 252, Of the 
Potitifex Maximus, or the hiyh-pr eſt, 259. Of tiie Rex Sa- 
ctorum, . Of the Flamincs, 260 Ot the Fecialer, ibid. 


Of the Pater Patratus, id Of the Epuloncs ioif 
Probris makes Cephalus a preſent of an uterring dart 6 
Procruſtes killed by 1 heſeus 139 
Prodigies, the ſuperſtition of the Romans in relation to them, 

and how they muy be accounted for 231 
Progue turned into a ſwWallo 111 


Prometheus makes a man of clay; and animates him with fire 
ſtolen from Heuve n, 10. His punihment, 11. Delivered by 
Hercules, ibid. lis fable explained MR - 

Propætides turned into ſtanes 9 5 

P: ofcrpine carried away by Pluto, 45, Her various names, * 
The mythological ſenſe of the fable 

Proteus, the fon of Neptune, one that could transform him. if 
into any ſhape 162 

Pryene turned into a founta'n 8 

Pudicitia, or Chaitity, honoured at Rome under do names 190 
yemahion falls! in love with a ſtatue of his own making; which 
Venus, at his own regquett turns into a WOnman 45 

Pyrrha, the wiſe of Deucaliqn 


. 
Py tit6i1, 4 mohſtious ſerpent, flain by Apollo; and the origi: 


ot the fable 63 
R. 

Rhacamanthus, one of tlie judges of hell 53 

Rex Sacròruiu, his offlce 259 

R heaz ducs ot che names of Cyocle 23 


Is 
Sacrifices orivinally extremely fimple, 254. Of hvman victims, 
257. h cerenionftes ufed at Acrifices, and the manner in 


which they were pertormed 256 
Salmoneus pulliiNed in Tartaiils, for imitating thunder,'&c. 57 
Salu, or Heaitly, her templo, 192 H reprefente ib, 


Satin devours his male children, 14. Taken prdoner by Ti- 
tan, bit ſet at liberty by Jupher, who attèrWards dett:idngs 
him, 15. The ſabſe of >artifrh e ple, 13, 13, 16, 17. 


Feſtivals in Hor.dtir of $atuth, 154. Eis amòôürs 33.71 
Sat rs, the alter dants of Eicthis, deſcribed, 127. Their ori- 
ginal , is; 'd 
Sciron killed by Theſeus 158 


Scylla, the Ga eiter of Plforcuis, turned by Circe into a monſter, 
_ thit%$thefl, fell to the ſea, alid is changed into a rock 163 
Scylla, the daughter of Ny ſus, bcirays ner fatlier, by cutting off 
4 püfgche notte df Halt, aud is tufnedänts a lark 164 
Seele deſtroyed by Jupiter's embragus 
Silence, worth 0 bf the RGitraiis, 192. The orfv#in'sf 105 
ſupßöbd eit) 120 
envs, the companion of Bacchus, deſcribed, 125. The Gin 
of this fabulous thiritter 143 
$ilver age ceferibed 308 55 
Sue, bis punfhment in Tartarus 5 


57 
Stable 


—W e 


. 


Stable of Augeas cleaned by Hercules 132 
Stymphalides, mouſtrous birds deſtroyed by Hercules 131 
Styx, a river of hell 49 
Sylvanus, a rural deity 2 126 
Sylvani, who . 167 
Syrens, deſcribed, $1. The origin of the fable id 
Syrinx flies from Pan, and is changed into atutt of reeds 165 
T. 


Jantalus, luis crime and puniſhment in Tartarus 57 
1 artarus deſcribed, 54. The fabulous perions puniſhed there, 
£6. The or.gin of theic fables $7 
T. mples tirit built by the Fgyptians, 261. The ceremonies 
uicd by the Romans before they began to build a temple, 262. 
Of the temple of Vulcan at Remis, and an extraordinary 
chapel hewn out of one tene, 263, Ot the tempie of Diana 
at Epheſus, ibid. Oi the trinpic 01 Ceres and Proterpine, 264. 
A particular deſcription ot the teniple ot Jupiter Olympus. Of 
his ſtatue and his throne, ibid. Of the temple of Apollo at 
Delphos, and the immente treafres it contained, 267. Of 
the temple in Italy, % Paiiculatly the Pantheon, % 


I he Capitol 265 
Thalia, the muſe of comedy | 78 
3 haha, one of the graces | 79 
Thamyris, contending with the Mufes, is puniſhed with bling- 

neſs and caſt into hell ibid 
Themis, her birth and actions 86 


1 keology of tue heatliens, anifſertation upon it, 144. The firit 
nations of the world hed very. exalted ientiment©or the deity, 
ibid. Emblems ot the deity be come tie Cauls of idolatry, 97. 
The reaſon of the names given to the {.grs of the Zodiac, 203. 
Egypt the grand mart of idolatry, ibid "That thearcient : af- 
dern nations had a reſcrved meaning in all their tables, 205. 
On the deification of <reat and eminent men, 288. 'Ther the 
Greeks took tiieir gods from the Egyptlaus, and the Romans 
from the Grezks | ivid 
Tereus, atter man ying Progne, falls in love with her ſter Phi- 
loniela: her barbarous treatment; for whica 1erevs is turne 


ed into alapwing tif 
Ter.ninalitz a Roman feſtival \ 1 : 171 
Terwinus, the god who pretices over lapdmarks 170 
Jena, le mother and wife of Snag 2,3 


Tethys, tlic wite and fiſter of Occany 
T iviag, daughter of Clus and 1 Ci Va; ma'ries Hyperion, 4. 


Diſappears in a ftorm of thunder and gm ng i 
Theophane, changed into an ewe * Neptune, who debauches 
her under the torm of a ram 42 
Theſeus, his birth and exploits 150 
J hetis, the mother of Actulles ' 153 
Tireſias, deprived of tight by Minerva, but receives the gift of 
prophecy 106 


Tisiphone, one of the furies, being rejected by Cythæron, kills 
him by thiowing one of her ſnakes at him 
. Titans 


IN D X. 


Tiats make war on Jupiter, and are fubduẽd 20 
Tichonus marriés Aorora, and” &dtains Immortality; but grow- 
ing decrepid with age, is turned into a gratsthopper 56 
ty us, his puniſhment in Tartarus 56 
Tfiptolerus, fed by Ceres, and ſent by her in a chariot to inſtruct 
Mankind in the benefit of rillage 114 
Ttit6n, tlie ſon of Neptune, defcribed 151 
Trophonius, his oracle deſcribed 249 
Truth, how repreſented 191 
Tytidarid*, who 741 
Typhon, or Typhæus, one of the giants who made war againſt 
Jupiter, 21. His figure Cefcribet ibid 
Tyrrhenian merchants changed by Bacchus into dolphins 179 
x V&U. 


Venus, how produced, 90. Her various names, 91. Her aQi- 
ons, 92. The diſtin 10h of two Venuſes, 94. An explana- 
tion of theſe tables, ibid, Hoiv repteſented, 95. Her aiten=- 


dants : ibid 
Vertumnalia, feaſts in honour of Vertumnus 172 
Vertumnus and Pomona, their fibry, 172. Vertumnus thouveÞt 
by ſome to be an emblem of the year tid 
Veſta the elder, her hiſtory, 28. The manner in which ſhe is 
repreſented | ER, - 
Veſta the younger, the goddefs of fire, 27. Her chaſtity, 23, 
Veſtal Virgins | 674 
Victory, a goddeſs, how repreſented 192 


| Ip 9 
Vitgwia, the daughter of Aulus, dedicates a chapel to Pudicitia 
Plebeia F 

Virtue and Honour, temples erected to them 3 
Vulcan, his employment, and the curious works hie performed, 

99. His various names, 100. Diſcovers Mars With his wife 
Venus, by meals of à net, and expoies thein to the rid:cute 

of the gods, tot. The manncr it which he was tepteſented, 

ibid. The origin of theſe fables, ibid. His offspring, 107. 

- His temple at Memphis deſciibed | 263 
Ulyſſes — Achilles, notwithſtanding his being diſguifed, 
aid takes him with him to the ſiege of Foy, 153. 1s re- 
- i Terved from Circe's enchantments, 76. Blinds the giaut Po- 


lIyphemus | ML — 
Urania, the divinè muſe 705 7 

Ufanùs, the offspring of Gaia or Terra | 5 

' Kifuthfus, faved from the deluge, a Chaldzzan tradition 222 


Kills him 


' Zephyrus blows Apolid's quoit againſt Hyacinthus's kead, and 
| | x 
Zodiac, its uvention, aud the reaſon of the names given to the 


11gns 3 8435 2035 204 


n 


